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TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Genr. 


ON COMPLETING HIS NINETY-THIRD VOLUME. 





THE lark ascending to the azure skies, 

With dulcet notes, the ravish’d ear supplies; 
And Urban’s pages numerous sweets F enc 
That charm the soul and captivate the- sense. 
Yes, fam’d Sylvanus! far you stretch your flight 
O’er Western climes to Eastern regions bright ; 
There all that’s antient, curious, learn’d, or gay, 
In Letters, Arts, or Science, you display : 

You state what Fleets commercial make the shores, 
Their golden treasures, and their costly stores: 
Proclaim what blood-stain'd banners are unfurl'd, 
And every great event that wakes the world. 

Whilom, Iveria’s youth, thro’ orange groves 
And blooming maidens woo’d their tender loves ; 
Beneath the hazel shade, the shepherd swains 
Tended their fleecy care on verdant plains. 

What sad reverse! how chang’d this charming scene! 
The liquid red of slaughter stains the green ; 

As Gallia’s Duke leads on his hostile train, 

Bent to destroy the liberties of Spain. 

The turban’d hosts their gleaming sabres wield— 
And Greece, by Freedom rous’d, disdains to yield. 
The cry is Liberty—it spreads around,— 

Their Valour strikes the Crescené to the ground. 
Heroes like these what Sultan dares to sway ? 
Like Xerxes’ hosts his power shall melt away. 

The Muse departs from such ensanguin’d fights 
To India’s soil, and views more pleasing sights : 
She sees the happy and protected swains 
Enjoy the pleasures of their native plains ; 

And to their cultur'd fields and homes retire, 

Tasting the sweets of Freedom’s holy fire. 

Say whence these sacred rights—say whence the cause ! — 
The mighty soul of Hastings fram‘d their laws. 

He bade the horrid din of battle pe 

And gave the nations property an ce. 

Ages : come shall hall tis lenendil oie 

And grave his deeds on brightest rolls of fame. 

But hark! the ear is struck by Joy’s glad note, 

What pleasing tidings thro’ the welkin float? 

See! on the bosom of Old Thames’s wave! 

His streams again the Arctic vessels lave. 

Safe is bold Parry, safe his hardy train, 

From the dread perils of the Icy main. 

What tho’ his great and enterprising soul ! 

Found not the Westen Passage to the Pole, 

Yet shall his toils Britannia’s meed await, 

And honours just receive from George’s Regal State. 


Witi1aM Rawlins. 
Teversal Rectory, Dec. 31, 1823. 
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PREFACE. 
—@— 


WE are now rapidly approaching the Centenary of our existence. 
This Volume terminates our NINETY-THIRD YEAR; and in each suc- 
ceeding Address we have had the satisfaction of congratulating our- 
selves on the liberal support we continually experienced. Through 
every change of public taste and public opinion, the interests of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine have remained firm and unshaken. Powerful 
rivals, stimulated by our success, have arisen at various intervals. 
Some of them, by great exertions, have struggled through a few years, 
and at length quietly departed this life. Others have entered the 
arena of Literature, with all the effrontery of aspiring coxcombs, and, 
after abusing and vilifying all contemporaries and existing institutions 
fora few months, have suddenly given up the ghost. One of them 
was even so unceremonious as to usurp our name; although with 
principles diametrically opposed ; but this ungentlemanly assumption 
of our coat, as the Heralds would say, received the contempt and neg- 
lect it merited. 

What has so long conduced to our prosperity, through the ever- 
varying tide of public opinion, may be an object of literary specula- 
tion. Journals, Tike nations, have their rise, their zenith, and their 
fall; and their existence is frequently protracted or curtailed by 
peculiar circumstances, over which individual talents or exertions 
may have little control. On examination, it will be found that pe- 
riodical Works, the most violent in party spirit or calumnious vitu- 
peration, have the soonest fallen into disrepute; and although the 
might flourish for a season, their existence ceased, when the brea 
which fanned them into being was withdrawn. Their conductors have 
only consulted the ephemeral passions of the multitude ; and, as the 
popular effervescence has subsided, their ‘froth and fury” has sunk 
into merited contempt. On the contrary, those Miscellanies, or Jour- 
nals, which have promoted the more substantial interests of Literature, 
retain a permanent value; and being supported by the most respect- 
able portion of the community, are not subject to continual fluctua- 
tion or decay ; but long maintain a just and decided ———-. To 
this, we may venture to affirm, may be attributed our long and uni- 
form prosperity,—unparalleled in the annals of English Literature. 
Amongst the political convulsions, foreign contests, and domestic 
struggles of the last ninety-three years, it has been our constant 
study to promote that species of Literature which ever retains a per- 
manent and intrinsic value ; so that our Volumes might be a desirable 
acquisition to every respectable Library, and thus become valuable, 
as a reference, to posterity. We believe there is scarcely a subject, 
connected with the Arts and Sciences of the last century, of which 
useful information may not thence be derived. Few Publications of 
any consequence have passed unnoticed. Every deceased individual of 
eminence or rank in life has received, in our Biographical department, 
some tribute due to his memory. In Topography, although an ample 
field is still and perhaps ever will be open for research, our pages 
present an ample store; as proof of this, we need only state that 
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Mr. Bourn, in his valuable Gazetteer, has referred in almost every 
page to our Publication. In Genealogical lore none will dispute our 
claims. So valuable have our copious Indexes rendered this depart- 
ment, that pedigree-hunters generally consider it their first resource; 
and we observed, in the report of a recent trial, respecting the charges 
of a late indefatigable Genealogist, that one of the chief items of his 
bill was for obtaining biographical information from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ! 

Thus, notwithstanding the menacing storms that have so long, with 
little intermission, hovered around our political horizon, the substantial 
interests of Knowledge, Learning, and Truth, have received our unre- 
mitting “ee. Foreign wars and intestine commotions, the natural 
enemies of Science, have at length happily subsided. England now 
presents the imposing spectacle of a powerful Nation, aggrandizing 
herself, not by aggression and spoliation, but by commercial enter- 
prize. The increase in the Revenue, and the extraordinary rise of 
the Funds, afford flattering proofs of her present prosperity and suc- 
cess. With these national prospects, so favourable to intellectual 
pursuits, we may entertain sanguine expectations of long and steadily 
cultivating those valuable and useful branches of Literature which 
must flourish most when Peace and the Genius of domestic Repose 
smile on our native land. To effect this object no exertions on our 
parts shall be spared ; and in soliciting the future support of our learned 
Correspondents, we beg to return our grateful acknowledgments for 
the many gems with which they have enriched our pages. In conclu- 
sion, we venture to refer our Readers with confidence to the contents 





of our present Volume, as classified under the respective Indexes. 


Dec. 31, 1823. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


A New Svusscriser is referred for the 
Compendium of the History of Notting- 
hamshire to our Magazine for March and 
April 1819; and Mr. Twemtow for that of 
Cheshire, to December 1816, and April 
1818, 

A. H. thanks our Correspondent, Mr. E. 
Duke (Part i. p. 509), for his judicious and 
explanatory answers respecting Stonehenge ; 
and fully agrees with him as.to.the grandeur 
and sublimity of the whole structure. 

R. S. says, ‘‘ The Corporation of Liver- 
pool, with their accustomed liberality, have 

resented to the Trustees of the Liverpool 
yal Institution 1000. for the purchase of 
mathematical instruments, &c. and voted 
them the sum of 350/. annually for the ge- 
neral purposes of that infant establishment.” 
We understand there is to be an exhibition 
of paintings in the Artists’ Gallery, attach- 
ed to the Institution, at the approaching 
Liverpool Musical Festival in October next. 

Viator observes, “*To prevent your 
Correspondent who inquires after the Scar- 
gills, So being misled by the pedigree in- 
serted in Part ii. p. 594 br hewn Supplement 
to vol. xci. I beg leave to mention, that in 
the authentic pedigree of the antient family 
of Pigot, I have seen the following particu- 
lars, which I believe may be relied upon.— 
Thomas Pigot of Clotheram, whom your 
Correspondent N. Y. W. G. mentions as fa- 
ther of Elizabeth, wife of William Scargill, 
knt. was the second son of Geffrey Pigot of 
Rippon and Clotheram, knt. descended in a 
right line from Randolf Pigot of ow 
and Ripon, co. York, in temp. Edw. IT. 
The elder brother of this Thomas was Sir 
Randolph Pigot of Clotheram, kut. living 
in the reign of Henry VII. and who married 
Joan, daughter of Sir Richard Strangwaies, 
knt. but deceasing without issue, left his 
estate to and amongst the four daughters of 
his. brother Thomas, whose names and or- 
der of birth were Joan, Margaret, Eliza- 
beth, and Margery, of whom Joan was 
married, first to Sir Giles Hussey of-Gon- 
thorp, co. Linc. kunt, and secondly to Thos. 
Ffalkinghame [I alopt the orthography of 
the original], of North Hall near Leeds ; 
Margaret, to James Medcalfe of Nappie, 
co, Richmond, knt.; Elizabeth, third dau. 
first to Sir Charles Brandon, knt. secondly 
to James Strangeways, knt. and thirdly to 
Francis Neville of Barby; and Margery to 
Thomas Waterton, esq. 

“‘From the above account, it seems 
scarcely probable that Elizabeth could have 
been the wife of Sir William Scargill, un- 
less she had a fourth husband, of > the 
pedigree above cited, which is extremely 
particular and generally accurate, makes no 


mention. Much inconvenience and uncer- 
tainty often arising from errors and devia- 
tions originally and apparently very slight, 
and unimportant in the deduction of pedi- 
grees, I am induced to trouble your Corre- 
spondent, and to intrude upon your pages 
with this communication, entirely with the 
view of obviating such effects from haste or 
inadvertence.” 

The same Correspondent states, in an- 
swer to Antiguarius, Part i. p. 328, that 
some account of Edward Lord Windsor of 
Bradenham, will be found in Langley’s His- 
tory of Desborough Hundred, and a more 
particular relation, together with a co 
of his last will, in a quarto volume of mo 
History of the Windsor Family. 

V. says, “With regard to the author of 
Bagatelles, (pt. i. p. 15,) Iwould beg leave to 
suggest, that that little book may with some 
degree of probatility,—I go no further,— 
be assigned to the Rev. Bennet Allen, for- 
merly Minister of Ilford, who was the trans- 
lator of ‘* The Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
from Voltaire’s Henriade.”’ 

E. F. J. remarks, «¢ Mention having been 
made (Part i. p. 321) respecting the Barons 
of caster, I there saw the name of 
Grelle, Baron of Manchester, which, with 
many others, is not in Bankes’s Extinct 
Peerage. In a MS Baronage in my posses- 
sion, containing an account of the Peers of 
each reign, from William the Conqueror, 
to Charles the Martyr; under those created 
by William I. I have the following account 
of Grelye, Baron of Manchester. Robert 
Grelye came into England with the Con- 
queror, who made him Baron of Manches- 
ter; the last of which name was Thomas 
Grelie, Baron of Manchester, who died 
without issue male, and left his daughter 
sole heir, anno 14 Edw, II. who was mar- 
ried to Roger Lord Delaware, who by her 
had John Lord Delaware, who married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Robert Holland, and 
Lord Roger Delaware, who married Ellen, 
daughter of Lord Mowbray, and died anno 
44 Edw. III. and had Thos. Delaware, who 
died without issue, and left Joane his sister 
and heir, who married Sir Thomas West, 
knight, Lord of Compton Vallence, from 
whom the present Lord Delaware is de- 
scended. Arms: Gules, 3 bendlets en- 
hanced Or. In the plates to Edmonson’s 
** Baronagium Genealogicum,” the Earl of 
Delaware quarters the above arms of Grelye, 
as representative of that antient family.” 


In our present Number, ii. p- 48, 1. 21 
from bottom, put a full-stop after fabric. 
Col. 2, 1. 11 from bottom, read crocket. 
P, 49, |. 6, read flowery, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—_—o — 


On tHe Mounratns oF SWITZERLAND. 


HE annual increase in the num- 
ber of English Travellers with 
their families at this season of the 
year, through Switzerland, has in- 
duced me to offer to public attention 
some observations which, I trust, may 
be found not altogether uninteresting, 
at least to the inquiring members of 
such parties; they are chiefly —— 
from a philosophical work of Mr. 
Picot. Smile from home will 
always be attended with cheerfulness 
and profitable pleasure, when they are 
accompanied with a spirit of inquiry 
into customs of Foreign nations, and 
productions of different countries. An 
increased love to mankind is then con- 
tracted towards those whom we did 
not know, and an enlarged and grate- 
ful sense of duty to the beneficence of 
creation is drawn forth from the heart, 
where it would otherwise have re- 
mained either for ever dormant, or 
at least operated only in the limited 
knowledge of domestic associations. 


THERE are two principal chains 
of Mountains in Switzerland; that of 
Jura, which extends from West to the 
North, and forms those boundaries of 
the country; and that of the Alps, 
which surround it at the South and 
East, and which penetrate to its cen- 
tre; these two fm woe approach each 
other in many of their points, and 
are separated by an immense valley, or 
rather by plains interspersed with hills 
which cover the whole Canton of 
Geneva, and a part of those of Vaud, 
Friburg, &c. The chain of Jura, 
nearest to the Alps, presents its most 
elevated points and blunted summits, 
which are 1 or 2,000 feet higher than 
the rest of the chain; on the declivi- 
ties of this same side there are innu- 
merable fragments or blocks of greis 
or granite, wholly foreign to the rocks 


of this chain, which are all calcareous. 
They have been evidently detached from 
the Alps, although many are found to 
be not less distant than fifty leagues 
from them, and are incontestible mo- 
numents of a great physical revolution 
which at some antient period seems to 
have overturned the globe. The cal- 
careous stone of Jura is compact, in 
general of a yellowish brown colour ; 
its beds are interchanged with banks of 
marne or argille, containing beautiful 
quarries of marble, asphaltus, gypsum, 
salt, and sulphurcous waters, a great 
number of petrifactions, and many 
sorts of fossils. 

Iron mines are abundant; and in 
the valleys are frequently discovered 
banks of louille ligneuse, which owe 
their origin to whole forests or woods, 
which appear to have experienced an 
enormous pressure, and to have been 
buried at the termination of some 
grand catastrophe. 

Jura is crossed by a small number 
of strait passes, which it is easy to 
defend, as those of Geneva, l’Ecluse, 
d’Esclées, &c. It encircles a great 
number of natural grottoes, where the 
snow is retained during the whole 
year; it is covered with pasture less 
verdant and less prolific than those of 
the Alps, but still very. profitable to 
their proprietors, and capable of feed- 
ing numerous flocks, and carpeted 
with an infinity of all pine plants, 
The brown bear who formerly inha- 
hited these parts has become very rare, 
and now never shews himself but in 
the most uncultivated and less inhabit- 
ed valleys. 

The Alps extend in length from 
200 to 250 leagues, and in breadth 
from 50 to 80, from the Mediterranean 
and Provence to the frontiers of Hun- 
gary; crossing Switzerland, wherein 
iat in the neighbouring countries 

they 
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they attain their greatest elevation, 
and produce their most extensive mas- 
ses, taking different names or epithets 
according to the countries through 
which they pass. The Romans in 
former times, and the French in our 
days, have constructed several routes, 
and those over the Simplon and 
Mount Cenis are of the latest date, 
and most general service. 

The Alps form one of the ae 
chains of mountains of the globe, and 
the most lofty of any in Europe; for, 

assing the less considerable chains, 
Sieont Perdu, which is the highest 
summit of the Pyrenees, does not ex- 
ceed 10,578 feet above the Mediterra- 
nean Sea; Velino, in the Appenines, 
does not rise beyond 7,668 feet; Etna 
10,000; the Peak of Lomintz, the 
most eminent of the Carpacs, 8,100: 
whilst the Finster Aarhorn, in the 
Helvetic Alps, attains 13,234 feet; 
Mount Rose, in the Pennine Al)ps, 
14,580; and Mount Blanc 14,700 
feet ; these latter mountains are with- 
in 5,000 feet of the Cimboraco, in 
Peru, above the city of Quito, which 
is considered as ony of the greatest 
giants of all the earth. 

The Alps of Switzerland are covered 
with perpetual snow, especially those 
whose summits exceed 8,000 or 8,200 
feet of elevation ; for it is generally 
remarked of the whole surface of the 
globe, that heat diminishes in propor- 
tion as we rise above the level of the 
seas, and that we finally attain a 
height where constant winter reigns. 
This height varies, and follows the 
latitude of different countries; it is 
14,760 feet over the Equator, and 
gradually abates towards the poles to 
80° of latitude, a point at which it is 
confounded with the surface of the 
earth, at the sea side. 

The moment of the day, which is 
found to be the coldest upon the Alps, 
is commonly, as in the plain, that of 
sun rise; so the moment of the great- 
est heat is that at two hours after 
noon ; but the difference of the tempera- 
ture between these two points of time 
is much less considerable at the great- 
est elevations than at the borders of 
the sea. 

De Saussure has observed, that at 
the Col du Giant, at 10,578 feet above 
the sea, it was scarcely one-third of 
that at Geneva; whence it may be 
concluded, that if we can be raised to 
6 or 7,000 toises above the sea, we 
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may find the temperature of the air to 
be almost the same both day and 
night, in summer and winter. 

The influence of the heat upon the 
evaporation in the air of mountains is 
almost triple that which is exercised 
in the plain; it is to the great rarity 
of the air in the Alps, and to the 
energy with which it accelerates eva- 
poration, that we should ascribe the 
exhaustion and uneasiness which many 
persons experience in ascending the 
highest mountains; their respiration 
is constrained, and they are obliged to 
stop frequently for rest. 

Vhere the clouds are seen to drag 
along the mountains and to veil their 
summits, rain may be expected, and 
when that has continued a long time, 
snow will fall in the middle regions of 
the Alps, before the rain entirely 
ceases, and the weather becomes serene 
and settled. 

The pastures of the Alps generally 
consist of two or three stations to 
which the cattle are led in succession, 
in the spring, summer, and autumn, 
and each of which has its particular 
season; in the meadows, below the 
hills, and in the plain. In almost every 
inclosure there is a barn, with stables 
for the reception of hay gathered in 
dering the summer, and where, dur- 
ing the winter, cattle are housed from 
the neighbouring villages, or those at 
the distance of a league or more ; the 
view of all these rustic buildings af- 
fords great animation to the rural 
scenery of the verdure of Switzerland. 

In these Alps there are 400 Gla- 
ciers, which, according to Ebel, oc- 
cupy a surface of more than 130 square 
leagues, each of which are from one 
to seven leagues in length, half a 
league, at least, in breadth, and from 
one to six hundred feet in depth. 
**Such are,” says this writer, * the 
inexhaustible reservoirs from which 
the greatest and chief rivers of Europe 
are supplied.” 

The Glaciers are formed in the 
highest valleys of mountains, where 
the snows accumulate during nine 
months of the year, rolling in grand 
masses from the adjoining summits, 
and heap upon each other in nume- 
rous beds of many hundred feet of 
condension. These masses being too 
great to be dissolved during the sum- 
mer, present, at the return of winter, 
the appearance of a mass of congealed 
snows; they thus increase every year 
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till they are extended into the lower 
vallies, where a greater degree of heat 
stops their advance. The Glaciers 
sometimes diminish during many fol- 
lowing years, that is to say, the infe- 
rior part of them, which spreads into 
the fertile meadows of the valleys, loses 
by the melting of the summer such 
a quantity of ice, that it leaves a por- 
tion of the soil which it occupies. In 
other years; the Glaciers advance dif- 
ferently, and descend further into the 
cultivated vallies; there is nothing 
regular in their march, this depends 
on the temperature of the air, and 
abundance of the snows. It is usually 
in the sprins that this increase of the 
Glaciers is made, for during the win- 
ter they remain at rest like vegetation, 
but in the summer thin fissures are 
most frequently opened, and this ope- 
ration is accompanied with a noise 
like that of thunder, and with terrific 
shakes, that make the neighbouring 
mountains tremble. Where these kind 
of detonations are heard, and that 
many times during the day, a change 
in the atmosphere is expected; these 
fissures vary from day to day, and ren- 
der the Glaciers dangerous to travellers. 

The sudden changes of the atmo- 
sphere sometimes produce these fissures 
in the Glaciers; currents of cold air, 
which bring with them particles of 
ice, and disperse them to a distance as 
a drift of snow. The Glaciers are 
often covered with fragments of stones 
and rocks, brought thither by ava- 
lanches, or fallings from the adjoining 
summits. Usually these fragments are 
by small degrees cast towards the base 
and upon the sides of the Glacier, 
where they form enormous walls, 100 
feet in height, to which the name 
of Moraines has been given. The 
vaults of ice which are observable at 
the foot of the Glaciers, and whence 
a torrent sometime issues, are always 
formed in the place where all the waters 
meet which spring from the melting 
of the ice; they take their rise in the 
spring, and acquire in the summer, 
dimensions which often attain 50 to 
100 feet on every side. The water is 
white, and adheres to the numerous 
particles of rock which it carries down 
with it, and which are extremely at- 
tenuated by this friction. 

Sebastian Munster, in his descrip- 
tion of Switzerland about 300 years 
since, speaking of the Glaciers, says, 
page 341, Solent Venatores, §c. ‘The 
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hunters have a custom of suspending 
during summer their game in the fis- 
sures of the Glaciers, that they may 
be frozen, and thus preserved until the 
time when they would use them. The 
inhabitants of the country employ the 
ice of the Glaciers in desperate mala- 
dies, especially in dysentery and as a 
remedy against ague, on the principle 
that contraries cure their contraries ; 
they hold also, that the water of the 
Glaciers has many uses, and cures 
many diseases; in summer it is very 
cold, is thick, and of a cinder colour, 
and it issues through the valleys, re- 
uniting in great rivers.” 

The inhabitants of the Alpine val- 
leys suffer during the summer occa- 
sional ravages of the torrents, which 
form and increase prodigiously when 
there are a falls from the high 
mountains. The fearful noise which 
is heard from the heights, announce 
their arrival for a quarter or half an 
hour preceding, which affords time to 
take some means to avert this destruc- 
tive visitation. Those who have been 
upon these mountains during the time 
of one of these storms, especially dur- 
ing a night of tempest, will retain the 
remembrance of one of the most im- 
oy and terrific spectacles which 

as been given to man to consider; 
at one moment it is a wind of extra- 
ordinary violence ; at the next, light- 
ning the most vivid, illuminating for an 
instant the rudest scene in nature, and 
leaving it in the profoundest darkness, 
followed by thunders re-echoed from 
the neighbouring summits! The storm 
is often seen to rage below the spec- 
tator’s feet, while he is enjoying the 
most serene and calm atmosphere ; 
torrents pouring their whistling winds 
on one side, and trees and roots torn 
up on the other. The tempests of the 
plains in some respects produce similar 
phenomena, but these are by far the 
most terrible and sublime! A. H. 

(To be continued. ) 


Newlyn Vicarage, 
Truro, July 5. 
HILST your Reviewer accepts 
my best thanks for his flattering 
attention to my little book, (see Part J. 
page 540,) he will allow me to ob- 
serve that, in his critique, there are 
some positions which seem to want 
support, and some remarks which, on 
due consideration, his candour, I think, 
will induce him to retract. 
With 


Mr. Ursan, 








6 Polwhele’s Essays on Marriage, &c. 


With respect to Marriage, is it the 
opinion of os Reviewer, that “ the 
connexion between the man and the 
woman should only subsist so long as 
the efforts of both are essential to the 
rearing of their children?” Surely 
not. t such might be inferred from 
«« the fine arguinent of Lord Kaimes,” 
as stated by the Critic. And Professor 
Millar’s “ illustrations” are to me 
obscure. Dr. Beattie’s admirable essa 
on ‘*the Attachments of Kindred” 
would set all right. In the volume of 
¢* Dissertations” now before me, I had 
forgotten the essay *‘ on Kindred ;” 
and very lately opened to it, by mere 
accident. 

Of Roman Adulteries we have, 
doubtless, abundant proof. But I have 
drawn a line of evident distinction be- 
tween ancient Rome, and Rome in 
the days of Horace, and of Juvenal, 
and Martial, and Seneca. 

For the metaphysics of the Essay on 
Taste, it does not appear to me that 
the Reviewer and myself essentially 
disagree. Taste (as he most happily 
expresses it) is in landscape, ‘‘ a know- 
ledge of fine scenes, and assimilation 
to them.” But this assimilation can- 
not exist without feeling and fancy. 

My little volume is truly a ‘‘ farrago 
litelli,” where next rises into notice— 
«the Deserted Village-school.” The 
first edition of this poem was publish- 
ed at Edinburgh, under the direction 
of Sir Walter Scott, who considered it 
as a counterpart toShenstone’s “‘ School- 
mistress,”’ not as, in any respect, @ 
copy.. The stanzas, in both poems, 
are Spenserian. But the subject of 
the * Deserted School” is perfectly 


new, from the first stanza to the last.: 


The Stanzas most resembling Shen- 
stone (though from the sentiment very 
distant from imitation) shall, by your 
leave, be submitted to your readers. 

I must first, however, revert to the 
critique, where in my “ Traditions 
and Recollections,” the Reviewer 
thinks I have treated too leniently the 
character of Dr. Wolcot: but it was 
the character of Dr. W. in earlier life. 
Dreadful is it to consider, that as he 

rew older, he became more and more 
Eevations. So that the term “‘ flagiti- 
ousness” is by no means inapplicable ; 
and he was indeed (as I have repre- 
sented him in the Jast chapter of my 
“ Recollections”) a hoary sinner. 
Yet I cannot conceive that, for this 
reason, I ought to withhold from Wolcot 


(July, 
the praise which is due to talent ; or to 
stifle all my youthful recollections ; 
whilst I remember his unwearied at- 
tentions to my father in illness—atten-. 
tions which, under Providence, pro- 
longed a life so dear to me! Nor do 
I fear contamination, whilst I turn 
over Son cemenes Poems of Wol- 
cot, whic appen to possess ; espe- 
cially that thetic epistle from on 
Matilda to her brother George IIT. and 
that fine Christmas Hymn or Carol, 
which we should be willing to derive 
from Christian feeling. 

Let me now, Mr. Urban, beg your 

rdon for thus detaining you. And 
et me intreat your Revie-er to take 
in good part what I have ventured to 
intimate or suggest to him; again as- 
suring him, that I sincerely thank him 
for his good opinion of me, and that I 
am gratified those expressions of 
approbation which far outweigh the 
exceptions he may have made to some 
passages in my writings. 

In allusion to “* the Schoolmistress,” 
it is asked : 


‘* Ah! whither in a store of knowledge rich, 
Ah, whither exiled that far-dreaded Dame, 
Whose learning stamp’d the credit of a witch 
(Such is its fate too oft) on honest fame? 
Where :.ow that rod which, with unerring 
aim, 
Would idler strait in distant corner smite... 
Those ruthless twigs announcing sin and 
shame, 
Which kindling ire would sway with tenfold 
might, falas! to light ? 
When little struggling bums were brought, 
High-spectacled her reverential nose, 
hen late I peep’d amidst her pigmy 
throng, ing woes, 
Small thought had she, in sooth, of gather- 
But humm’d, as in the days when life was 
young, 
In merry mood, a stave of Israel's song : 
Then sudden, startled at the sight of me, 
She threw a quickening glance her imps 
among, 
And ranged the ready class in due degree, 
Proud that the Parson’s self her sovereign 
power should see. 


Where now that wheel she turn’d so swift 
around, [warm’d ? 
If her snug porch the summer-sunbeam 
Where her trim beds, her thyme, her pars- 
ley-ground, 
Her elder, clownish warts away that 
charm’'d; 
Her hives, that ’mid the luscious woodbine 


swarm 'd, 
And, for the Curate, the pure virgin-eomb? 
Alas! shal] gentle Pity, unalarm’d, 
Be 
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Be told, a parish-workhouse is her home, 
Nor haste with lenient balms to mitigate 
her doom?” P. 198. 


The old Schoolmaster is now intro- 
duced. ‘And I regret, that through 
the rest of the Poem, we almost lose 
sight of Shenstone. I wish I could 
have caught his manner, and preserved 
it through the whole. 


« There lived our good old Master, to the 
Muse 


So dear—his virtues of no vulgar price ! 
I own, contracted were his cottage-views : 
Yet only shall fastidiousness too nice 
Scoff at his sees and saws as prejudice. 
if he had any fault "twas stubborn pride; 
Which, spurning innovation as a vice, 
Stuck to the system by his fathers tried :— 
It was a fault, methinks, to merit much 
allied. 


Grave was his port; and, as his cane he 


d 
At ene the villagers would flee ; 
Girls in their teens, and those by Hymen 


clasp’d— 
And (thrill’d, as if from thraldom scarcely 
free) hree’! 
All fancied in his face ‘the Rule of 
For deep the furrows of his beetling brow 
Arithmetic with age had trac’d, perdie : 
And, sure, of science he had full enow 
For anvil, awl, or axe, or clod-compelling 
plough.” P. 200. 
+ * * * 
« And see where now, like locusts o’er the 
land, [trian route ! 
S far aud near, the fierce Lancas- 
At first, it was a sly and s' ing band— 
But hark! as ‘ if all Bedlam were let out,’ 
Of * unreiterated sounds’ a shout! 
Hark! in the winds new acclamations swell! 
The sober citizen and lubber-lout, 
And babes and sucklings, ere they yet can 
spell— [Bell’ !”” 
Mingle with lawny lords, and prattle—‘ Dr. 
= a o = 


Well do I recollect, with many a stain 
Saline, how soil’d my tear-washt horn- 
book was ! 
I'd give my ears the relic to regain, 
Spite of Lancastrian humming : ‘ what an 
ass!’ - 


Tn truth, e Madam Trimmer to surpass, 
To honest Dilworth I adjudge the palm : 
His tatter’d leaves shall conjure up our 


class, 
And breathe o’er all my soul a spring-tide 
balm— [second Psalm. 
E’en now I read and spell, and thumb the 


Nathless, tho’ I would fain to memory look 
To catch the colour of my childish days, 

"Twas not, I wist, attachment to my book ; 
Twas not ambition emulous of praise, 
That o'er my toils effused its cheery rays; 
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My tack wee tedious, and any snisteess eterat! 
— fear’d the birch, than loved the 
ys : 
Nor did I, skill’d my interest to discern, 
From intuition rare irksome lesson learn. 
Yet reason fructifies each forward wight, 
Soon ripening into men the new-born race, 


Nor chastisement uncomely scares the sight 
Nor passion mars reflection’s sober : 


Nor tears, that plead for ity, foul the face : 
But in the illumined link-| y's liberal mind, 
While each ingenuous feeling holds its 


i 
Ne birch, ne ferula, was e’er design’d 
For snowy hands so smooth, for bottoms so 


refin'd. 
His brogues let down (for modest eye too 
much !) [breech, 


Say, can he trace, who shakes the smarting 
= sandy lesson with decided touch ? 
r, in meek accents of unmanly speech 
The culprit condescending to Sensedh y 
For mercy—say, will such an abject elf 
The — of man’s importance ever reach, 
Nor grovel in the dust in search of pelf ;— 
Tho’ born to cope with Kings—an inde- 
pendent self?” Pp, 208, 209, 


Yours, &c. R. P. 


FLY LEAVES.—No. XIII. 
William Strode the Poet. 


E flourished in the reign of 
Charles 1. and was, according 
to Wood, ‘a pithy and sententious 
preacher, exquisite orator, and an emi- 
nent poet.”* On the effusions of his 
muse he bestowed little care. Many 
of his poetical pieces remain scattered 
in the manuscript collections of that 
period, and the few pieces known 
were posthumously printed in such 
popular miscellanies as Parnassus 
Biceps, 1656, and Wié Restor’d, 1658. 
The following pieces were taken from 
an old manuscript volume ¢ to engraft 
in Ellis's Specimens, vol. III. p. 173. 





* Ath. Oxon. by Bliss, vol. III. col. 151. 

+ The following admired lines were in 
the same collection, and appear much in 
the stile of our author. 


To his Mistres. 


Tle tell you whence the rose did first grow 
red, 

And whence the lillie whitenesse borrowed : 

You blusht; the rose strait red’ned at the 
si ht, 

The lillie kist your hands, and so came white. 

Before that time the rose was but a staine, 

The lillie of its palenesse did complain : 

You have the native colour: these they die 

And onely flourish in your livery. : 


On 
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On a Gentlewoman walking in the 
Snowe. 


I sawe faire Cloris walke alone, 

When feathered rayne came softly downe, 

And Jove descended from his tower 

To court her in a silver shower. 

The wanton snowe flewe to her breast, 

Like little birds into their nest, 

And overcame with whitenes there 

For grief it thaw’d into a teare, 

Thence falling on her garments hemme, 

To deck her freen'd into a gemme. - 
iT. 


Song. Ona Friendes absence. 


Come, come, I faint, thy heavy stay, 
Doubles each hower of the day 
The winged haste of nimble love, 
Makes aged tyme not seem to move ; 
id not the light 
And then the night 
Obstruct my sight 
I should beleeve the sun forgott his flight. 
Shew not the drooping mary-gold 
Whose leaves like greiving amber fold : 
My longing nothing can explayne 
But soule and body rent in twayne : 
Did I not moane 
And sighe and groane 
And talke alone, 
I should beleeve my soule was gon from home. 
Shee’s gone, shee’s gone, away shee’s fledd, 
Within my breast to make her bedd, 
In mee there dwells her tenant woe, 
And sighes are all the breath I blowe : 
Then come to me, 
One touch of thee 
Will make mee see 
If loving thus I live, or dead I bee. 
W. Sr. 
Sonnett. 


My love and I for kisses playd, 
Shee would keepe stakes, I was content, 
But when I wonne, shee would be paid, 
This made mee aske her what shee meant: 
‘¢ Pray, since I see,” quoth shee, * your 
wrangling vayne, [againe.” 
**Take your owne kisses, give mee myne 
W. Srr. 


To his Mistress. 


In your sterne beauty I can see 

What ere in tna wonders bee, 

If coles out of the topp doe flye, 

Hott flames doe gush out of your eye : 
If frost lye on the ground belowe, 

Your breast is white and cold as snowe : 
The sparkes that sett my hart on fire, 
Refuse to melt your owne desire. 

The frost that byndes the chilly breast, 
With double fire hath mee opprest : 
Both heat and cold a league have made, 
And leaving yow, they mee invade : 
The hearth its proper flame withstands, 
When ice itselfe heates others —_ ‘ 
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Song. 
Keepe on your maske and hide your eye 
For with beholding you I dye; =e 
Your fatall beauty, Gorgon-like, 
Dead with astonishment will strike ; 
Your piercing eyes, if them I see, 
Are worse than Basilisks to mee. 
Shutt from myne eyes those hills of snowe, 
Their melting valleye doe not showe : 
Those azure pathes lead to dispaire, 
O vex mee not, forbeare ! forbeare ! 
For while I thus in torments dwell, 
The sight of heaven is worse than hell. 
Your dayntie voyce and warbling breath, 
Sound like a sentence past for death : 
Your dangling tresses are become, 
Like instruments of finall doome : 
O! if an angel torture so, 
When life is gone where shall I goe ? 

W. Sr. 


Of Death and Resurrection. 
Like to the rowling of an eye, 
Or like a starre shott from the skye ; 
Or like a hand vpon a clock, 
Or like a wave vpon a rock: 
Or like a winde, or like a flame, 
Or like false newes which people frame : 
Even such is man of equall stay, 
Whose very growth leads to decay. 
The eye is turn’d, the starre downe 
bendeth, [scendeth : 
The hand doeth steale, the wave de- 
The winde is spent, the flame vnfir'd, 
The newes disprov’d, man’s life expir'’d. 
Like to an eye, which sleepe doeth chayne, 
Or like a starre, whose fall wee fayne : 
Or like the shade on Ahaz watch, 
Or like the wave which gulfes doe snatch, 
Or like a winde or flame that’s past, 
Or smother’d newes confirm’d at last ; 
Even so man’s life pawn’d in the grave, 
Wayts for a riseing it must have. 
The eye still sees, the starre still blaz- 
eth, [eth, 
The shade goes back, the wave escap- 
The wind is turn’d, the flame reviv'd, 
The newes renew’d, and man new liv'd, 
. St. 
Eu. Hoop. 


Mr. Ursan, July 17. 

or Correspondent Amicus (i. 
490) could perhaps inform me 
to what family of Agar allusion is 
made in Drake's ** York.” 

The Earldom of Aldborough (see i. 
372) is not extinct; it has devolved to 
the Honourable Benjamin O'Neal 
Stratford, only surviving brother of the 
late Peer, and now present and fourth 
Earl. The writer was led into the 
mistake by Debrett’s ‘‘ Peerage,” stat- 
ing Mr. Stratford’s death instead of his 


lady’s. ; . 
ady’s Mr. 
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Mr. Ursay, July 9. 
ISS ‘THatcHer, whose Portrait 
we now send you, (see Plate I.) 
was born totally deaf, and consequently 
insensible to the use of language. 
Her case proves in a very decided man- 
ner what advantages may be attained 
by scientific and humane perseverance: 
at the same time it opens to view a 
reasonable hope, that these un- 
fortunate beings, to whom this inlet 
of human knowledge appeared irrevo- 
cably closed, are not all in that dread- 
ful situation, 

The community are under great 
obligations. to any man who is the 
first to stem the torrent of error, and 

rove so distinetly that all the sons of 
Beesbetes of olden time, as well as 
those of the present day, who hare 
consigned this class of diseases to the 
incurable list, are not to be implicitly 
relied upon. 

Diseases of the Ear, we are assured 
by several, and we know it to be the 
opinion of some of the highest mem- 
bers of the profession, are very little 
if at all understood by the general 
practitioner ; but a gentleman who 
turns the whole force of a well-edu- 
cated mind, aided experience, to 
one branch of a profession, must ne- 
cessarily rise to eminence. We see this 
daily in every walk of life, and it is a 
proof of liberality and honourable feel- 
ing in the medical and surgical pro- 
fession, to submit (as it is well Known 
they do) cases of defective sight, hear- 
ing, &e. &c. to the gentlemen who 
make those respective departments of 
practice their constant study, and. from 
the number of cases continually pre- 
senting themselves, must be well 
skilled in affording relief. 

Before men of science and education 
undertook the treatment of deafness 
and diseases of the auditory organs, 
they were affections for which most 
old women had a never-failing nos- 
trum, or which the itinerant Empiric 
— to himself. Many of these 
delude the public, both in the metro- 
polis and the country, even at the 
my day; but the gentlemen who 

ave devoted themselves to this line 


of _— and justly claim respect- 


ability are, we believe, only four in 
the whole of this great empire, ali of 
whom now reside in London. 
It is neither our province nor wish 
to draw a comparison between these 
Gent. Mac. July, 1823. 
) 
~ 


Case of Miss Thatcher, born Deaf and Dumb. ) 


gentlemen; they have no doubt cach 
their own peculiar opinions and me- 
thods of treatment. Not that we mean 
to convey an idea, that each applies a 
favourite remedy to every case indis- 
criminately ; this would be stigmatisin 
them as system-mongers, than which 
nothing can be more opposite to true 
science. No doubt they all give their 
Patients a clear, honourable opinion of 
the case presented to them, formed 
upon a comprehensive view .of the 
various symptoms. Here it is the man 
of ability shines superior to the Em- 
piric; the first applies a remedy from 
a knowledge of its effects in relieving 2 
peculiar malady; the Charjatan blun- 
ders on, and if by chance one case out 
of a thousand éucceéds, he uses every 
art to cause all the unsuccessful cases 
to be buried in oblivion. 

Miss Thatcher is a native of Bristol, 
ofa highly respectable family, but since 
the acquirement of hearing, she. has 
become an orphan, and Mr. Wright, 
with the consent of her father, : pre- 
vious to his death, and her nearest 
relatives, has adopted her as his owm: 
she is about sixteen years of age, finely 
formed, peculiarly interesting im man- 
ners and disposition, and gifted with 
considerable intellectual powers. Her 
voice is harmonious and natural, but 
owing to.a double avula, or rather a 
division of it, she cannot pronounce 
some letters and words so fluently as 
other persons, which is to be attributed 
to that cause alone, as others similarly 
circumstanced (although they are by 
no means Common instances,) have the 
same difficulty. Her hearing is how- 
ever quite perfect, and she forms alto- 
gether a very striking example of the 
successful treatment of extreme deaf- 
ness, whilst her case, which is well 
authenticated, will diffuse a ray of 
hope that will penetrate wherever a 
similar instance is to be found, and 
we trust will excite the ability, and 
stinmulate the perseverance of others to 
carry on and perfect the benefits which 
this new discovery opens to the world ; 
for this young lady is not the only case 
wherein the same modes of treatment 
have succeeded, and there is reason to 
believe, that had her Majesty Queen 
Charlotte’s life been prolonged, she 
intended to have become the Tictenens 
of an Institution, where children, thus 
deprived from birth .of the valuable 
sense of hearing, might have received 

the 
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the advantages of the same treatment ; 
for her Majesty expressed herself much 
gratified by such a proof that these 
cases were pot all incurable, and was 
leased to cause the Royal thanks to 
be conveyed to Mr. Wright, for one of 
his publications on the Ear, which her 
Majesty personally desired him to send 
her; and in honouring him with the 
grant of an appointment as her Sur- 
geon-Aurist (see London Gazette, Jan. 
20, 1818), declared in a letter written 
by her Majesty’s command, that the 
honour was conferred in consequence 
of her Majesty ‘‘ having had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the efficacy of Mr. 
Wright's practice and ability as an 
Aurist.” 

From one of Mr. Wright's works 
on “ Nervous Deafness,” it appears 
that this young lady’s case was a 
species of dropsy of the membrane, 
generally known by the name of the 
drum of the ear, which being formed 
of several laminz, some of them were 
kept apart by extravasated fluid. He 
considers this case as of very rare oc- 
currence, but is of opinion that the 
most frequent cause of total and conge- 
nital deafness is to be attributed to the 
injudicious exposure of infants by 
nurses and others to sudden changes of 
temperature, cold ablutions in the first 
moments of existence, &c. &c. but he 
does not think that there are so many 
children born deaf, as is generally be- 
lieved. 

It is commonly supposed, that in 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the 
children receive medical aid as to the 
malady under which they labour; but 
by a correspondence a in 1819, 
it appears that Mr. Wright offered to 
attend the children in that Institution 
gratuitously ; and His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester, the Patron, 
with the advice of Dr. Bain, one of 
the Censors of the College of Physi- 
cians, recommended that the offer 
should be accepted ; to which the Com- 
mittee returned the following answer: 


Case of Miss Thatcher, born Deaf and Dumb. 
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** Resolved, That as this Institution is 
established only for the purposes of Instruc- 
tion, it is the opinion of this Committee 
that they cannot, consistently with their 
sense of the confidence re} in them by 
the Parents, permit the Pupils received by 
them for Education alone, to be subjected 
to any Medical Treatment whatever in regard 
to their Deafness, while they are in the 
Asylum, and that a copy of this Resolution 
be respectfully communicated to his Royal 
Highness the Patron.” 

When the proposal was made, it 
was explained to the Committee that 
the modes of treatment were not kept 
secret, neither were they painful, nor 
in any respect injurious to the consti- 
tution ; and under those circumstances, 
with facts before them to shew that it 
was no vain theory, surely parents 
ought to have had an option, whether 
they would or would not subject their 
children to a trial of the curative pro- 
cess, thus proposed. We understand 
the illustrious Patron was of opinion, 
that if such rules existed, whereby 
the Committee considered themselves 
obliged to give the above reply, a gene- 
ral meeting of Governors ought to 
have been convened, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of rescinding such regulations. 

If, indeed, the method of treatment 
was calculated to give pain, or derange 
the health of the children, the general 
meeting of Governors would have 
evinced parental solicitude by refusing 
the offer; but it was not proposed that 
the children should be subjected to 
the ridiculous plan of having their 
constitutions injured, and _ probably 
their lives destroyed with mercury *; 
nor their ears burned with caustic ft. 
Indeed, the Governors would only 
have had to look at Miss Thatcher, to 
be convinced that the process was not 
injurious to health ; and every person 
who sees this print of her, will be of 
the same opinion, for Miss Drummond 
has shewn her usual taste and spirit of 
execution in the portrait, and the en- 
graver has performed his part in a 





* Several cases are quoted, and much force of reasoning used by Mr. Wright, in a little 
work on ‘* The improper use of Mercury in cases of nervous Deafness.” 

+ The case of the Duke of Wellington, into whose ears a solution of caustic was put to 
relieve an imaginary opacity of the drum of the ear, must serve as a caution against the use 
of this application; for though numberless cases might be cited in which it has occasioned 
equally injurious effects, yet when a misfortune occurs to such an illustrious individual, it 
becomes known to all the world. ‘The Duke's life was considered by his medical attendants 
as being seriously threatened, previous to his departure for the Congress, owing to this ap- 

lieation, and his Grace’s hearing has been very defective, until recently, since Mr. 


(right’s attendance upon him : 


but we understand that gentleman is in great doubt 


whether the hearing on one side will ever be restored. 


manner 
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manner so creditable to himself, that 
the public have a faithful resemblance 
of ke young lady who is the subject 
of these observations. 
C.S. & R. M. 
Life Governors of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 


Mr. Ursay, June 1. 


HERE seems to have been an error 
which has crept into all our His- 
torians, respecting the fate of the Lady 
Katharine Grey, ~~ x daughter of 
Henry Grey Bu e of Suffolk, and 
the Lady Frances, daughter of Charles 
Brandon. The main points of her 
history are well known, and no doubt, 
correctly detailed; but it is of her 
death aud burial that I am now speak- 
ing. Dr. Fuller, in his quaint way, 
gives us the following account: 

*¢ She was born at Bradgate, and (when 
her father was in height) married to Henry 
Lord Herbert, son and heir’ to the Earl of 
Pembroke ; but the politic old Earl, perceiv- 
ing the case altered, and what was the high 
way to honour, turned into the ready road 
to ruin, got pardon from Queen Mary, and 
broke the marriage quite off. This Hera- 
clita, or Lady of Lamentation, thus repu- 
diated, was seldom seen with dry eyes for 
somc years together, sighing out her sor- 
rowful condition; so that though the roses 
in her cheeks looked very wan and pale, it 
was not for want of watering. Afterwards 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, married 
her privately without the Queen’s licence, 
and concealed it till her pregnancy discovered 
it. Queen Elizabeth beheld her with a 
jealous eye, unwilling she should match 
either foreign Prince or English Peer, but 
follow the pattern she set her of constant 
virginity. For their presumption this Earl 
was fined 15,000/, imprisoned with his lady 
in the Tower, and severely forbidden her 
company; but love and money will find or 
force ‘a passage. By bribing the keeper, he 
bought (what was his own) his wife’s em- 
braces, and had by her a surviving son, Ed- 
ward, ancestor to the Duke of Somerset. 
She died Jan. 26, 1567, a prisoner in the 
Tower, after nine years durance there.” 

It appears from Bayley’s ‘* History of 
the Tower,” ». Oi, that on the Sth 
Sept. 1562, 4 Eliz. “‘ the Ladie Kathe- 
rine Grey, and the Erle of Hartford,” 
were prisoners there: but from the 
following note, copied from a MS by 
Reyce, now in the College of Arms, 
relating to Suffolk Antiquities, it is 
equally clear that she did not die there: 
the note is as follows: 


** There lie buried in the Church and 


Death and Burial of Lady Katharine Grey. 
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Chancel at Yoxford, the bowels of ye Lady 
Katherine, wife of Edward Seimour Earl of 
Hartford. She was daughter of Henry Grey 
Duke of Suffolk, and of Mary the French 
Queen, the yo of the two daughters 
of King Hen Vil. :—of the elder, K. 
James and K. les were descended. This 
lady Katharine had been committed prisoner 
to Sir Owen Hopton, Lieftenant of the 
Tower, for marrying without the Queen's 
knowledge, and was by him kept at Cock- 
field Hall, in Yoxford, being his house, 
where she died. I have been often told by 
aged people in Yoxford, that after her death, 
a little dog she had, would never more eat 
any meat, but lay and died upon her grave.” 

This statement is corroborated by 
the following entry in the Parish Re- 
gister of Yoxford : 


** The Lady Katherine Gray, buried 21st 
Feb. 1567.” D. A. Y. 
a 


We have pleasure in presenting our 
Readers with the following curious 
particulars respecting the Toad, from 


which they will judge whether it ts a 
noxious Reptile *. 


1. To Str Joseru Banks, 

Sir, Morton, 23 April 1808. 
ye following subject will, I trust, 
sufficiently apologize for the li- 
berty I have thus taken, and I beg to 
be considered in terms of the greatest 

respect, your most obedient servant, 

Samuet Horxinson. 
The Toad, though a loathsome, is 
not generally considered a venomous 
animal by the common people, many 
of whom so far from indicating any 
fear or disgust at its sight, will fre- 
uently grasp it in their hands, and 
ns it wantonly at each other. That 
it is actually capable, however, of in- 
juring the Aes frame, will appear 
from the following rare and perhaps 

unique occurrence. 

hile Thomas Willson, a gardener 
of this place, was pulling down and re- 
pairing an old ~ in the early part of 
this cold and sterile month, he observed 
a cavity passing up the middle, with 
some outlets, at irregular distances, so 
smooth and black as induced him to 
suspect them the abodes of rats, or of 
some other quadrupeds. The severity 
of the day, the pendent position ef the 
head, together with a cold, under 
which he then laboured, aggregately 
caused a more copious effusion of the 





* On this subject sce vols. L. p. 873; 
LXXVIU, 1055; LXXIX, 303, 416, 573. 
nasal 
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nasal fluid than at other times. To 
have disposed of this drop by drop, re- 
peatedly and deliberately in the way 
usual in more civilized life, would 
have impeded the operations of one so 
assiduously employed. It was removed 
by an apter process, the fore-finger and 
thamb, accompanied by a short and 
forward jerk of the head. Thus was 
the hand for several hours alternately 
employed, one while squeezing the 
humid. nostrils, at another time remov- 
ing, handling, and refitting the smooth 
stones surrounding the cavities. 

In the extremity of these gloomy 
recesses, about the close of day, were 
discovered five monstrous Toads, which 
finding their domains invaded, had 
crawled thither for safety. In the 
evening, this person, not in the least 
apprehensive of any evil consequences 
likely to ensue, returned to his house, 
where he had not been long scated by 
the fire, before he was seized with a 
sharp throbbing sensation never before 
experienced in that very part which, 
during the course of the previous day, 
had been so often pinched with the 
finger and thumb. fn the night this 
increased, and before the ensuing 
morning, extended with a considerable 
degree of painful inflammation quite 
over his face, to the crown of his head 
upwards: in a lateral direction to his 
ears and downwards to his shoulders. 
Though not yet aware of the source 
from whence the evil proceeded, still 
he now began to be alarmed, and re- 
collecting what intercourse he so lately 
had with the ancient inhabitants of 
the hollow wall, to suspect the injury 
arose from them. On the following 
day, his nose was so swollen, his fea- 
tures so generally inflated, the colour 
of his face so heightened, that, inde- 
pendent of his corporal habiliments, 
not even a neighbour would have 
known him. In this state of pain, 
distortion, and suspense, did he con- 
tinue nearly a week, at the end of 
which, finding no abatement of the 
malady, application was made to a far- 
rier, who affixed a large leathern plas- 
ter consisting of honey and verdigrise, 
because it is reputed to have cured not 
long ago a man bitten by a viper in a 
hay-field, at Swinstead. To the part 
aficcted, this recipe had not been long 
applied, before its salutary efficacy 
began to be felt. Seven fertile ulcers 
burst out from his nose, which conti- 
nued, for many days, to discharge a 


black fcetid matter very profusely. The 
tumid member became daily less, the 
inflammation gradually subsided, the 
pain abated, and the features re-assumed 
their natural shape. 

The particulars of the above singular 
circumstance have thus been correctly 
and minutely detailed, with a view to 
caution persons, whose province more 
especially may lead them to such 
places as this and other reptiles are 
wont to inhabit, to convince them 
what seems clear beyond all possibility 
of doubt, that the Toad is actually pos- 
sessed with a power of infusing, some 
how or other, a noxious quality into 
the human frame. The writer, how- 
ever, begs to be understood, that, not- 
withstanding the reputed quality of 
the large leathern plaister, he does not 
vouch for its efficacy in the present, 
nor will he venture to recommend it 
in a future and similar instance. 


—_——— 


2. To the Rev. Samus. Hopkinson, 
Morton, near Bourn, Lincolnshire. 
Rev. Sir, Soho-sg. June 18, 1808. 
YOUR favour, dated April 25, did 

not reach my hands till yesterday: For 

the account contained in it, I beg to 
thank you, though in fact I am not 
yet convinced that the swellings which 
took place in the nose of the person 
you describe, were owing to his having 
blown his nose with a finger with 
which he had touched stones blacken- 
ed by the frequent contact of the 

Toads crawling over them. 

I have, from my childhood, in con- 
formity to the precepts of a mother, 
void of all imaginary fear, been in 
constant habits of taking Toads in my 
hand, holding them there some time, 
and applying them to my face or nose, 
as it may happen. y motive for 
doing this very frequently, is to incul- 
cate the opinion I have held since I 
was taught by my mother, that the 
Toad is actually a harmless animal, 
and to whose manner of life man is 
certainly under some obligation, as his 
food is chiefly those insects which 
devour his crops, and annoy him in 
various ways. ‘To treat such an animal 
with cruelty, and to regard it with 
disgust, I have always considered as a 
vulgar error, and have thought it an 
act of humanity worthy the practice of 
a contemplative man, to convince his 
neighbours by every means in his 
power, that a rere Me and harmless 

creature 
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creature ought rather to be regarded 
with complacence and kindness, than 
with disgust, terror, and consequent 

tion. In practice of humanity 
towards the Toad, which has now 
been continued nearly 60 years, in 
which time I have removed from some 
hundreds of persons the disgust they 
had been accustomed to feel at the 
sight of a Toad, and induced many to 
handle the animal, and imitate my 
custom of applying it to the face in 
order to prove that the thin skin of the 
lips and the cheeks were not subject to 
damage by the touch. I have never, 
in one instance, observed any conse- 
quence to follow the contact of the 
human skin with that of a Toad more 
than what happens when a beast, a 
bird, or a fish 1s handled. 

I cannot, therefore, at once decide, 
that the swellings, inflammation, and 
ulcers, that appeared on the nose, arose 
from handling the stones against which 
the Toads had rubbed. I incline much 
more to suppose that it was the effect 
of some constitutional disease which 
accidentally took place soon after the 
man had found the Toads in the wall, 
and which was erroneously attributed 
to venom. 

I am, Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Joszrn Banks. 


2. Str Joseru, Morton, June 24. 

I AM much obliged by the hand- 
some and diffuse manner in which 
you have been pleased to favour me 
with aun answer. Though ready to 
pay the utmost deference to your opi- 
nion in all matters relating to the ope- 
rations of nature, still, under circum- 
stances, of which I have actually been 
in a great degree an eye witness, it is 
utterly impossible to resist all at once, 
and to reject altogether, the plain evi- 
dence of sense, or to peruse your plan 
for removing the aversion which the 
enerality of men entertain for the 
‘oad, withont turning pale with horror. 
Had my neighbour Willson been ad- 
dicted to habits of intemperance, which 
we see daily punished with fiery and 
distorted features: had he, from other 
causes, been subject to cutaneous dis- 
orders: could any plausible reason be 
assigned for the babrication of so cu- 
rious a falsehood, one, then, ay oO 
hesitate a while in assenting to his 
story. To all this, however, the re- 


verse is the fact. He is a plain, sober, 
industrious, active man on the yerge 
of sixty *, with a clear, countenance 
that has never been deformed with a 
filthy ulcer, nor even with a pimple 
till a little after he had so sopentaliy 
rejected that with his finger and thumb, 
at the same time he was employed in 
handling the stones, blackened and 
defiled by the reptiles in the cavity of 
the wall, which the highest orders of 
society commonly put carefully into 
the pocket, Nor has this person, since 
the seven ulcers ceased to flow, which 
was near three weeks after they first 
burst forth, been troubled with any 
similar complaint on any part of his 
body. Having never had the resolu- 
lution to view this loathsome reptile, 
even from a distance or on horseback, 
without great violation to my feelings, 
I cannot but contemplate your expe- 
riment with dread. ‘lhough you have 
applied the toad repeatedly and assidu- 
ously to the most vulnerable part, still, 
I trust, you will have the goodness to 
excuse me in observing that you pro- 
bably had no crack, nor sore at the 
time of application upon your lips, 
while the extremities of Willson’s 
nose were, from a combination of 
causes, viz. the dry severity of the day, 
the dripping of the mucus, and the 
attrition of the finger and pressure of 
thumb, were under a considerable de- 
gree of excoriation. At this time and 
in this state, do I conceive and believe 
was the noxious quality of this horri- 
ble reptile taken from the polluted 
stones by the finger and thumb, and 
conveyed directly by frequently pinch- 
ing and squeezing the excoriated and 
humid nostrils to the nose. Supposing, 
however, that at the time of contact 
any openings existed upon your lips, 
we are not surely to infer, admitting 
its capability to infuse a venom, a cer- 
tainty of your receiving the infection, 

You know, Sir Joseph, much bet- 
ter than I, that there is scarce any law in 
Nature without some exception. The 
small-pox, though a very common, is 
not a general disorder. Some never 





* June 28, 1823. After o lapse of fif- 
teen years, Thomas Willson is perfectly 
well, advancing fast towards old age, having 
never once, either before, or since the pe- 
riod above noticed, been troubled with any 
ulcers in his face, nor in any other part of 
his body, which is remarkably fine and 
healthy considering his advancing years. 

take 
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take the penne yp poms had oe 
whooping-cough, and have, providen- 
ally aes | dan once escaped fevers, 
that seized my companions at school 
and college, and hurried them pre- 
maturely to the tomb. In like man- 
ner, when one hundred are bitten, 

rhaps not more than one dies of the 
Edocphabin, though neither sea- 
water, the Ormskirk medicine, nor 
any other nostrum has contributed, in 
the least degree, to save one single 
individual of the remaining ninety 
and nine. 

I have carefully informed this per- 
son of the particulars of your humane 
and obliging letter, but so convinced 
is he that the virulent ulcers which 
flowed so long and so copiously from 
his nose were occasioned by the toads, 
and by nothing else, that I verily be- 
lieve neither the dread of punishment, 
nor a promise of reward, will ever in- 
duce him, any more than myself, to 
submit to the process you have been 
so good to state for removing this 
general and painful prejudice. 

Another circumstance, somewhat 
corroborative, though differing mate- 
rially from the above, of the toad being 
a venomous animal occurred in De- 
cember last. While shooting in the 
dark bosom of a wood, the busy ac- 
tions of a setter were observed to indi- 
cate that a foreigner had taken shelter 
under the bottom of a bush. Our 
senses were excited and our arms 
brought to bear ready for the eager 
object of pursuit. ncouraged, the 
dog speared. You, Sir Joseph, will 
easily, conceive my disappointment, 
and the sudden terror, which I can 
neither account for, nor conquer, that 
seized me altogether. A great toad 
was struggling and suspended from his 
jaws. I fled 

Gelidusque tremor per ossa cucurrit. 
In a few minutes, Nick, my compa- 
nion, followed, somewhat dismayed, 
his ears drooping, his tail pendant, 
foaming. He soon recovered, and no 
bad consequence ensued. Upon in- 
quiry, I found this very commonly hap- 
= to the dogs of wood-men, though 

never heard of one being affected 
longer or in a different manner. 

I am, Sir Joseph, with many thanks 
for your extremely interesting and very 
obliging communication, 


Your most obedient Servant, 
Samuet Hopkinson. 


4. Rev. Sir, 

I HOPE you will excuse me if I 
have still some doubts of admitting 
the accessary fact, for, so I must call 
the sniachiof derived from a wall which 
had been stained by toads, as a repe- 
tition of the multitude of negative 
proofs in favour of the innocence of 
an animal I have for so many years 
experienced, I myself have seen the 
circumstance you mention, of a dog 
foaming at the mouth in consequence 
of his Levies seized a toad, but, as I 
held the toad by a leg in my hand 
when the dog snapped at it, and did 
not let it drop, 1 saw, also, that it 
voided a large quanti of the liquor 
a toad generally has within it, to keep 
up, as [ believe, the necessary moisture 
of its parts. This fluid is very acid, 
but does not as far as I know produce 
any evil effect. It has been shed in 
my hand very frequently without the 
least injury. The cases of both the 
dog you saw and of my dog, were not 
followed with any disagreeable symp- 
toms after the foam ce to flow, 
which in my case soon happened. 
The dog hunted about with as much 
spirit as usual, eat heartily when he 
came home, and was in perfect health 
from that time forward. 

That Nature has provided mankind 
with an instinctive aversion to the 
toad I must also doubt. Instincts I 
believe to be generally bestowed on 
all individuals of the species to whom 
Nature has kindly imparted them, and 
to be guides much more unerring than 
the deductions of reason. 

In my own person I certainly never 
entertained the least fear of a toad, as 
the animal was presented to me when 
very young as an harmless creature, 
and I believe you will not find a single 
child who cries and shrinks from a 
toad, unless he has been taught to 
fear it. 

If you, Sir, could so far conquer the 
aversion you have imbibed for this 
gece reptile, as to cause one to 

e put into a cage, if properly pro- 
vided with a damp wd » Fined with 
mat and properly kept clean, it will 
live happily and comfortably a long 
time. Feed it once a day with earth 


worms, maggots, or flies, of all which 
it is very fond. I conceive that the 
workings of your reason would soon 
gain a vietory over your prejudice, if 
you could conquer your first disgust, 
and look at he animal with om! 

kin 
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kind of indifference. You would soon 
feel a prejudice in favour of its shape, 
which, if flowing curves are beautiful, 
as all painters admit them to be, is 
certainly more elegant than that of a 
bird, whose beak is among the few 
instances in nature of an useful mem- 
ber appearing, when compared with 
the whole of the animal, vette as a 
straight lined cone certainly is. ‘The eye 
of the toad would first attract your no- 
tice, which is brilliant and intelligent: 
his actions in seizing and securing his 
prey, which is composed of a mixture 
of force and cunning, would amuse 
you; and I am confident if the first 
prejudice was subdued, that in one 
week’s time, a toad would become an 
object of amusement instead of disgust, 
and be regarded in fature as a friend 
rather than an enemy. A friend of 
Lincolnshire he certainly is, for he 
never fails to seize and devour every 
midge that comes within his reach. 

I thank you, Sir, for the obliging 
offer you have made me of sending 
me copies of some manuscripts of the 
reat Linnzus, never made public. 
i will not however trouble you on 
that head. I respect the memory of 
the great botanist with more than 
common ardour, for the extensive be- 
nefit science has derived from his ap- 
plication and logical arrangement of 
articles, which, till his day, were al- 
most lost and confounded in their 
increasing numbers. Without an 
accurate arrangement, how can man 
hope to succeed in making a catalogue 
of the infinitely interesting works of 
his Creator? know, however, from 
having seen a great deal of the manu- 
scripts he left behind him, that he 
seldom, if ever, detained from his 
Printer any thing likely to be welcome, 
and productive to either of them by 
publication. 

I beg, Sir, you will believe me your 
very faithful and humble Servant, 

Joseru Banks. 


Mr. Ursan, Ipswich, July 9. 
I HAVE lately discovered, amongst 


some very old family linen, an 
exceedingly fine damask napkin, most 
beautifully woven with the Arms of 
King Henry VII; the shield is en- 
compassed by the garter, and sur- 
mounted by an arched diadem or 
crown on a seven barred helmet, hav- 
ing the winged dragon and the grey- 
hound for supporters. 


Antient Napkin.—Hirundo Species diminished. 15 


On each side is a naked female 
figure supporting a wreath, in the 
centre of which, and immediately over 
the cross on the crown, is suspended a 
rose. Beneath the arms are four 
flowers, one of which is the violet, 
another a sort of water-flag, the third 
bears the thistle leaf, and the fourth 
appears to have rose leaves, but does 
not bear that flower. At each end is 
a wide border, containing, amongst 
arabesque devices, medallions, &c. a 
warrior with a spear, attacking a wild 
boar, and a hunter blowing his horn, 
whilst a greyhound is coursing a stag. 
The napkin is 42 inches long by 30 
inches wide, and is in excellent pre- 
servation. 

Mr. Cottingham, who has so ably 
delineated the chapel of King Henry 
VII. at Westminster *, and is con- 
sequently well acquainted with the 
various devices used at that period, 
is inclined to the opinion, that it was 
used at the coronation of that monarch, 
and I think it is more than probable 
it was formerly in the ion of our 
townsman Cardinal Wolsey. 


Yours, &. W.G.Cotcnester. 


Mr. Ursa, July 10. 


ie Correspondents have, 
for many years past (even before 
the commencement of the present 
century), been contributing towards 
rendering the Gentleman’s Magazine 
a sort of continuation of the late Rev. 
Gilbert White’s (in his excellent 
“History of Shelborne”’) interesting 
account of the Hirundo species. 

Allow me, then, to record in your 
valuable Repository the extraordinary 
circumstance of House-Martins and 
Chimuey-Swallows being very tly 
diminished in number, fewer having 
appeared in the two years last past, 
and in the present, than used to pre- 
sent themselves to our view. 

I state the fact without attempting 
to offer any conjectures on what may 
be the cause of it, considering it to be 
as inexplicable as that which your cor- 
responding ornithologists have dis- 
cussed respecting the winter residence 
of these birds. 


Aw OLp OrRNITHOLOGIST. 

* In his Work, lately published, entitled 

«« Plans, elevations, sections, and details 

of King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at 
Westminster.” 
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AVING been indulged by a valu- 

able Correspondent with the 

use of an unpublished volume com- 
piled by G. Owen, in 1602, showing 
the state of Wales at that period, we 
propose to give a County occasionally, 
till the whole is published. They 
may hereafter prove interesting when 
compared with the Compendiums of 
County History, now in course of 
publication in our Magazine.—Epir. 


WALES. 


Tue number of the Hundreds, 
Castles, Parish Churches, and Fairs ; 
ther with the names of all the 
chief Lordships, Market-towns, Fo- 
rests and great woods, Deer-parks, 
Ports, Havens, chief Mountains and 
Hills, ‘notable Rivers, Monasteries, 
Priories, Frieries, and Nunneries, in 
all the shires of Wales. 

And also the names of divers the 
chief gentlemen of every of the said 
shires, and the names of their wives 
and dwelling places. 

With brief notes of the nature of 
the soil, quality of the people, and 
government in every shire; and the 
present state of the chiefest towns. 

Lastly; the length, breadth, and a 
near guess of the contents and bigness 
of every shire, reduced into square 











Account of Monmouthshire in 1602. 
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miles according to the scale of Master 
Saxton’s maps. 

First collected by George Owen, of 
—e in Pembrokeshire, Esq. A.D. 
1002. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE hath in it *: 

Chief Lordships, 13.— Bergavenny, 
Monmouth, Chepstowe, Matharn, 
Newport, Wenllg, Caerlin, Trelegg, 
Usk, Tyntern, Seynfraith, Grismond, 
White Castle. 

* Market-towns, 9.—Monmouth, Ber- 
gaven q my ee Caerlin, Chep- 
stowe, Raglan, Grismond, Magun. 

Forests and great Woods, 5.— Gris- 
mond, W yeswood, Mouk wood, Weuts- 
worth, Earleswood. 

Parks, 7.— Llandillo, Crasdaw, 
Raglan, 2, 3, 4, lonygroes, St. Julians, 
Gwernycleppe, Machen. 

Ports and Havens, 2. —Chepstowe, 
Newport. 

Chief Mountains and Hills, 4.— 
Shyrrid Maur, Bloreus, Tombarlom, 
Thoiton Beacon. 

Chief Rivers, 9.—Wyc, Usk, Mon, 
Trothy, Cefney, Ebwith, Aran, Olwy, 
Rumney. 

Monasteries, 5.—Tintern, Lantony, 
Lantarnam, Goldcliff, Crasdwy. ‘ 

Priories, 4.—Bergavenny, Hewgin, 
Chepstowe, Monmouth. 

Nunneries, 2.—Usk, St. John in 
Bergavenny. 





Generosi. Mansiones. Uvores. 
Edward Comes Wigorn, | Raglan. Fil. com. Huntingdon. 
Thomas Moregan. Tredegar, Machan. | Fil, Bodnam. 
Matthew Herbert. Colebrock. Anne fil. Math. Herbert. 
Edward Moregan. Lanternan. Fil. —-— Smyth. 
Roland Morgan. Beetwelthy. ‘ 
Bilingsley. Penhow. 
Harry Moregan. Penloynsarple. Fil. Welsh de Lanwern. 
Edward Kemmes. Kemes. Fil. Edis. Lewis de Vanan. 
William Moregan. The Friers. Joan, fil. Roger Vaugh’. 
Harry Lewis. Matharn. 
John Johnes. Tre Owen, : 
m Geinford. Anne Dorrington. 
Thomas Morgan. Lanvair. Fil. Josephi Price, Militis. 
Welsh. Lanwern, 
Matt. Pritchard. Lanover. 
Morgan. Werncleppa. 
—— Rowlings. .WAITOW, Fil. Henrici Herbert. 
H Lewis. St. Peers. 
William Baker. Bergavenny. Soror Doctor. Lewis. ‘ 
David Morgan. Bergavenny. Maria, dau. of Jos. Perrot, Mil. 





Patria.—Soil. Very fertile, and ver 
foul ways. — People. Well seneel, 
but many thefts, too common in most 
parts. ‘ 
Towns.—Monmouth, an indifferent 
good town. Abergavenny, fine town, 
wealthy and thriving, the very best in 
the shire. Chepstowe, a little town, 
indifferent good ; other towns decayed. 





Monmouthshire, from the Wye at 
Tintern, to Rumney Rising, is 20 
miles long; and from the Fall of Usk, 
to Grismond, 194 miles. 

Containeth square miles 351. 





* See our Compendium of the History of 
Monmouthshire, now considered as an En- 
glish County, vol, Lxxxvuul, ii, p. 201. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, July 8. 
AVESTOCK Parish is situated 
in the Hundred of Ongar, and 
County of Essex, at the distance of 
about four miles and a half from 
Brentwood; nearly the same from 
Chipping Ongar; eight from Epping; 
and seven from Romford. Its boun- 
daries on the East, are the parishes of 
Doddinghurst and Kelvedon Hatch ; 
on the South, South Weald and Rom- 
ford; towards the West, Stapleford 
Abbots ; whilst the Roding river di- 
vides it from Stanford Rivers on the 
North. The soil in general is rich, 
though of different sorts, nor are the 
houses numerous, and husbandry ap- 
pears to be the chief employment of 
the inhabitants. Its original name, 
like that of most others, is written 
various ways in the old_ records. 

We are advised. by Mr. Morant, 
that King Edgar granted an es- 
tate in this parish to the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, London; but, 
although the authenticity of this dona- 
tion has been questioned by Mr. 
Newcourt, it appears undeniable, that 
St. Paul’s possessed lands in this pa- 
rish anterior to the Conquest ; of which 
having been. despoiled, William the 
Conqueror restored them to the Church 
on the day of his Coronation, with an 
exemption as before from tribute and 
taxes, with the exception of the three 
accustomed ones, viz.: For military 
expeditions, or for the building or re- 
poring either castles or bridges. From 

king Edward the Second it likewise 

obtained this immunity or privilege, 
that from within its precincts, no corn 
should be taken for the personal ser- 
vice of his Royal household. At the 
Reformation, King Henry the Eighth 
having alienated this property from the 
Church in 1544, in lieu of an equi- 
valent hitherto undiscovered, it re- 
mained for nine years in the tenure of 
the crown; at length, Queen Mary 
the First, in the’ year 1553, granted 
not only the Manor of Navestock, but 
also the Rectory and Advowson of the 
Vicarage, to Sir Edward Waldegrave, 
Knt. and in his descendant the Earl of 
Waldegrave it continues to the present 
day, being a period of 270 years in 
their possession. 

Sir Edward Waldegrave (descended 
from a family originally resident at, 
and giving name to the parish of Wal- 
degrave, in Northamptonshire, after- 

Gent. Mac. July, 1823. 
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wards established themselves at Borley, 
in Essex, of which manor and estate 
they remain to this day the proprietors) 
was a ve officer in the household 
of Princess Mary, subsequently Queen 
of England, and therefore was deemed 
a proper person with Sir Robert Ro- 
chester, his uncle, and Sir Francis 
Englefield, to be employed by King 
Edward the Sixth and his council, in 
forbidding Mass in the hotse of the 
said lady, which at that time was 
Copt Hall, near Epping; and these 
gentlemen, for their failure herein, 
incurred the King’sdispleasure to such 
a degree, that he committed them in the 
first instance to the Fleet Prison, and 
thence removed them to the Tower of 
London; but upon the King’s death 
in July 6th, 1553, they rose to the 
highest favor with Queen Mary, more 
esj--cially Sir Edward Waldegrave, 
whom she admitted into her Privy 
Council, constituting him Master of 
the Great Wardrobe, with a grant of 
the manor of Navestock, of Chewton, 
in Somersetshire, and of Hever Cob- 
ham, in Kent. On the day following 
her Coronation, he was made a Knight 
of the Carpet; in April 1554 was 
appointed one of the Commissioners 
for the trial of Sir Nicholas ‘Throck- 
morton, who was charged as an ac- 
complice in Wyatt's Rebellion. He 
represented Somersetshire with Sir 
John Sydenham, Knt. in 1554; and 
in the mae which assembled at 
Westminster, on January 20th, 1557, 
and continued its sittings until the 
demise of the Queen, was elected 
one of the Members of the County 
of Essex; in which last year he was 
appointed by the same Sovereign, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and also to the office of Lieutenant of 
Waltham, or Epping Forest. In 1558 
he received a commission, in con- 


junction with other Privy Counsellors, 


to dispose of the church lands then 
vested in the crown. These were his 
rewards of fidelity to a Queen, to 
whom he had long devoted himself 
both in prosperity and in adversity ; 
but upon the accession of Elizabeth, 
he was divested of all his employ- 
ments, and committed, as before, a 
prisoner to the Tower, where he re- 
mained up to the time of his death, on 
the first of September 1561, aged 44 
years. The reverse of policy and reli- 
gion pursued by the two Sisters, ob- 

tained 
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tained for him accumulated favours 
from the one, and the heaviest penal- 
ties from the other. His remains 
were interred within Borley Church, 
as were also those of his wife, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Edward Neville, Knt. 
of Aldington Park, in Kent, third son 
of George Baron Abergavenny, 1476, 
with their third daughter, Magdalene, 
married to Sir John Southcote, Knt. 
of Witham, co. Essex. * 

His descendant, Sir Henry, the 
heir apparent of Sir Charles, by Helen, 
daughter of Sir Francis Englefield, of 
Englefield, Bart. was born in 1659, 
and in 1685 was created by James II. 
Baron Waldegrave, of Chewton; in 
1686 Comptroller of the Household ; 
and in 1687 Lord Lieutenant of Salop. 
Being of the same religion and marry- 
ing the natural daughter of that ill- 
fated monarch, by Arabella Churclrill, 
sister of John, the celebrated Duke of 
Marlborough, he became the zealous 
partizan of all the violent and arbitrary 
measures of his father-in-law’s inaus- 
picious reign, insomuch that, when 
the Revolution of 1688 took place, it 
became advisable to withdraw to Paris, 
where he died the year following, 
1689. Navestock Hall was erected by 
his eldest son and successor, James the 
first Earl of Waldegrave; and after 
being for many years the constant re- 
sidence of his posterity, was pulled 
down by the present Earl, and the 
materials sold by public auction in the 
month of March 18tl. 

The Church (a view of which from 
the N.E. is hereto annexed, see Plate 
II.) is dedicated to St. Thomas, and 
consists of a body and South aisle, and 
to the North a door of curious antique 
Saxon workmanship; the belfry is 
small and of wood, as the spire (in 
common with most of those in this 
county) is likewise. 

A mural monument of considerable 
height, upon the North side of the 
Chancel, has the following Inscrip- 
tion, written by her late Royal High- 
ness Maria Duchess of Gloucester, 
and Countess Dowager of Waldegrave. 


«* Under this monument are the remains 
of the two first Earls of Waldegrave, Father 
and Son, both of the name of James, both 

* For further particulars of him see 
«‘ Morant’s History of Essex,” vol. II. p. 
818, or the 8vo. edit. vol. IV. p. 46. In 
the church of Borley is a sumptuous mo- 
nument to the memory of himself and wife. 
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servants of that excellent Prince Kin 
George the Second, both by him crea 
Knights of the most noble order of. the 
Garter. 


*‘ James, the Father, was employed in 
Foreign Embassies to the Courts of Vienna 
and Versailles by George the First, and by 
George the Second. He did his Court and 
Country honour and service, and was re- 
spected wherever his negotiations made him 
known. In his private capacity, the affabi- 
lity and benevolence of his disposition, and 
the goodness of his understanding, made 
him beloved and esteemed throughout his 
life. The antiquity of his illustrious and 
noble family is equal to that of most that 
may be named in any country or time, and 
needs not to be here recited. 

‘He died of the dropsy and jaundice on 
the 11th of April 1741, aged 57. 


**His eldest son, James, before mention- 
ed, (and also interred within this vault) died 
of the small pox, on the 8th of April 1763, 
aged 48. 


** These were his years in number, what 
they were in wisdom hardly belongs to time ; 
the universal respect paid to him while he 
lived, and the universal lamentation at his 
death, are ample testimonies of a character 
not easily to be paralleled. He was for 
many years the chosen friend and favourite 
of a King, who was a judge of men, yet 
never that King’s minister, though a man 
of business, knowledge, and learning, be- 
yond most of his contemporaries. But 
ambition visited him not, and contentment 
filled his hours. Appealed to for his arbi- 
tration by various contending parties in the 
State, upon the highest differences, his 
judgment always tempered their dissentions, 
while his own principles, which were the 
freedom of the people, and the maintenance 
of the laws, remained steadfast and unshaken, 
and his influence unimpaired, though exer- 
cised through a long series of struggles 
that served as foils to his disinterested vir- 
tue. The constancy and firmness of his 
mind were proof against every trial but the 
distresses of mankind, and + thew he was 
as a rock with many spriugs, and his gene- 
Tosity was as the water that flows from it, 
nourishing the plains beneath, He was 
wise in the first degree of wisdom, master 
of a powerful and delicate wit, had a ready 
conception and as quick parts as any man 
that ever lived, yet never lost his wisdom in 
his wit, nor his coolness by provocation; 
he smiled at things that drive other men to 
anger. He was a stranger to resentment, 
not to injuries; those feared him most that 
loved him, but he was revered by all; for 
he was as true a friend as ever bore that 
name, and as generous an enemy as ever 
bad man tried. He was in all things undis- 
turbed, modest, placid, and humane; to 
him, broad day-light and the commerce “4 
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the world were as easy as the night and 
solitude ; to him, the return of night and 
solitude must have ever been the season of 
the best reflection ; to him, this now deep 
night must, through the merits of his Re- 
deemer Jesus Christ, be everlasting peace 
and joy. 

**O Death! thy sting is to the living! 
O Grave! thy victory is over the unburied, 
the wife, the child, the friend that is left 
behind. 

*¢ Thus saith the Widow of this incom- 
parable man, his once most happy wife ; 
now the faithful remembrancer of all his 
virtues, Maria Countess Dowager Walde- 
grave, who inscribes this tablet to his per- 
petual memory.” 


The noble Earl whose character is 
delineated in the warm panegyrical 
language of the above epitaph, was 
Governor of our late revered Sovereign 
George III. when Prince of Wales, 
and author of “ Historical. Memoirs, 
from 1754 to 1757;” a work of very 
considerable interest and merit, and 
first published in 1821. 

On the same side of the chancel, 
but nearer to the altar, is another mu- 
ral tablet, on which is the following. 

“Dp. O. M. 

*¢ Hic requiescit Illustrissima Domina 
Henrietta Waldegrave, Henrici Baronis de 
Waldegrave uxor dilecta, filia Regis Jacobi 
IL, et Nobilissimze Domine Arabellze Chur- 
chill: soror Principis potentissimi Ducis 
de Berwick; haud natalium splendore ma- 
gis quam omnibus virtutibus, animi corpo- 
risque dotibus ornata. Obiit die 3tio April. 
anno Domini 1730, ztat. 63. Felici me- 
moriz sacrum posuit Jacobus Comes, Vice- 
Comes, et Baro de Waldegrave, filius charis- 
simus.” 

On the summit is an urn, and at 
the base the Arms of Waldegrave in 
a lozenge, impaled with the Royal 
Arms of King James II. 


Nearly opposite to the first of these 
is a beautiful monument executed by 
Bacon, and erected in Sept. 1812. 
It represents a Mother weeping over 
the canteen of her Son, shipwrecked 
on the shore, with his name attached 
to it; at the top, a Boy placed on a 
rock, and gradually unfurling the 
British Standard, and underneath : 


“In raongy | of the Hononrable Edward 
t 


Waldegrave, third son of George fourth 
Earl of Waldegrave, Lieutenant of the 7th 
Light Dragoons; born August 28, 1787, 
died January 22, 1809. He greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the British Army in 
Spain, in the campaign in which Sir John 
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Moore commanded and lost his life. He 
was selected by the General of his division* 
for a service demanding talent, intrepidity, 
and address, which he completely accom- 
plished. This noble youth had scarcely be- 
gun to display those virtues and abilities 
which engaged the attachment of all his 
comrades in arms, when, being shipwrecked 
off Falmouth, in returning from Corunna, 
he was called, we humbly hope, to exchange 
earthly honour for a crown of immortality, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


On the other side of the Southern 
window: 


«This monument is erected by Captain 
John Sheffield, in testimony of his great 
affection and gratitude to the memory of 
Henry Suerrieip, of London, merchant,. 
his dutiful and affectionate son, who de- 
parted this life the 6th day of August 1718, 
at Canton, in China, and lyes there in- 
terred, being chief supra cargo of the ship 
Carnarvon, in the service of the Honourable 
the East India Company, aged 41 years, 
being grandson to John Sheffield, who lyes 
interred near this place.” 

“¢ Near this place lyeth Mary, (mother of 
the above-named Henry Sheffield,) etat 84. 
Obiit decimo sexto die Novembris, anno 
domini 1724.” 

On the Northern side of the chan- 
cel, is the cemetery of the Waldegrave 
family ; and besides the noble members 
of it already recited, the following have 
been interred within its walls, but no 
tablet has hitherto been placed in this 
church to their memories : 

** John, the third Earl of Waldegrave, 
General in the army; Colonel of the Cold- 
stream regiment of Foot Guards; Governor 
of Plymouth, and Lord Lieutenant of Essex ; 
buried October 29th, 1784. And Eliza- 
beth, his wife, daughter of Earl Gower, and 
sister of Granville first Marquis of Stafford, 
K.G. May the 5th, in the same year. 
Also two of their daughters, Ladies Amelia 
and Frances; both died in June 3768. 

** Lady Charlotte Waldegrave, second 
and posthumous daughter of George the 
fourth Earl, and Lady Elizabeth Laura, his 
wife, eldest daughter of James the second 
Earl, K. G. and her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester, here interred on 
January 23, 1790. 

** Maria, daughter of Admiral the Ho- 
nourable William Waldegrave [now Lord 
Radstock,] buried December 4th, 1791. 

¢¢ William-Arthur, an infant son of John- 
James the sixth and present Earl, on May 
6th, 1821. 

** Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of Car- 





* The General of his division was the 
resent Marquis of Anglesea, K.G. then 

Seal Paget. 
digan, 
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digan, eldest daughter of John third Earl 
Waldegrave, and widow of James fifth 
Earl of Cardigan, buried July 1st, 1823.” 
Besides the capital manor of Naves- 
tock, there are likewise two subor- 
dinate ones. Boys Hall stands a mile 
East of the church. The first mention 
we find of it was in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Andrew Prior held it of the 
Dean and Canons of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, as of their Prebend of Navestock, 
by fealty and yearly rent of 17s. In 
1565 William Tusser and Charles 
Belfield conveyed it by indenture to 
John Greene, Esq. descended from 
the ancient family of the Greene’s, of 
Greens Norton, in Northamptonshife, 
ancestor of John Greene, i. edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; chosen Recorder of London in 
March 1658 ;and father of John Greene, 
Esq. Serjeant at Law, Oct. Ist, 1700, 
who died December 12, 1755, aged 
81. 
On the death of John Greene, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. who died 14th 
January 1752, this manor was be- 
ueathed to his kinsman, Maurice 
Toate, Doctor of Music, of whom 
it was purchased by James the second 
Earl of Waldegrave. 


Lost Hall was in John Sedley, Esq. 
who died 12th Aug. 1581. In 1654 it 
was purchased of Sir Wim. —« « Bart. 


of Northfleet, Kent, by John Greene, 
Esq. and was sold with the former, to 
the same proprietor. Slades (which is 
only a reputed manor,) was in Henry 
Torrell, and at his death on January 
7th, 1525, he held it of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s; afterwards, 
Humphrey, his son, on his decease, 
which happened Sept. 12th, 1544, 
held it of King Henry VIII. in whose 
hands the lordship of Navestock then 
was. The Howland family are the 
next proprietors of it on record; they 
resided at Stone Hall, in Little Can- 
field, Essex ; but it has passed with the 
others ; and thus the best and chief 
art of the parish is now appertaining 
> the Earl or iia,” : 
Trinity College, Oxford, has been 
for some years in possession of the 
reat tythes, and make the Vicar 
essee of the same, who pays to the 
College a small quit-rent, and a fine 
certain of 60/. per annum. 
The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
induct the Vicar whom Trinity College 


presents. 
Yours, &c. J.E. F. 


[Jaty, 
Mr. Ursan, Enfield, July 9. 
[ HAVE lately perused with much 

satisfaction an ingenious work 
by John Haslam, M.D. late of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge ; formerly Pre- 
sident of the Royal Medical, Natural 
History, and Chemical Societies of 
Edinburgh. It is intituled ‘ Sound 
Mind, or Contributions to the Natu- 
ral History and Physiology of the Hu- 
man Intellect.” 

Dr. Haslam’s former publications 
on the Aberrations of Human Intel- 
lect, have placed him high in the esti- 
mation of the medical publick ; and 
his present Work will, I have no 
doubt, extend his reputation. In this, 
an attentive and philosophical reader 
will find much to exercise his think- 
ing and reasoning faculties; and will 
agree with the Doctor in the fine sen- 
timent with which he concludes his 
Essay : 

** When we consider the attributes of the 
Deity, and the nature of man, we can never 
be induced to conclude that the tribunals of 
this world are the courts of final retribution. 
Man bears in his intellectnal construction 
the badge of moral responsibility, and con- 
sequently the germ of future existenve ; and 
the only incentive that can urge him to the 
advancement of science, and the practice of 
virtue, is the reward that Revelation has 
unfolded.” 


At a future period, I may perhaps 
offer some remarks on the more inte- 
resting parts of Dr. Haslam’s truly in- 
genious publication. At present I will 
confine myself to the less important 
consideration of what he somewhat 
ungraciously designates “the dullness 
and drudgery of verbal criticism.” I 
say oe because in the course 
of his Disquisitions, Dr. H. has evinc- 
ed talents well calculated to rescue the 
study of etymology and philology from 
the charge of dullness. 


At page 63, he observes, 


**Considering the history of our own 
language, and the nature of its composi- 
tion, we are enabled satisfactorily to inves- 
tigate not only the primitive sense of our 
terms, but likewise their exact significa- 
tion, in the languages from whence we im- 
ported them: for there still remain sufli- 
cient authentic materials in our Saxon and 
Norman records to verify their original 
meaning. If we enquire into the causes 
which have operated to deflect these terms 
from their primitive sense, we shall find au- 
thority to be the ye source of such 
corruption; and this infirmity appears to 
have pervaded most of the Tanguage of 

those 
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those nations which have produced poets, 
orators, and metaphysicians.” 

In a note, the Doctor continues, 

“To afford a single illustration of this 
fact, let the verb to bewray be selected, 
which, alt h a word of very different 
meaning, has confounded with to bLe- 
tray. The meaning of the former is to 
discover, expose, and is derived from a Saxon 
verb bearing that sense; the latter Dr. 
Johnson has derived from the French tra- 
hir, and has cited some instances as autho- 
rities for its perverted sense. It is but jus- 
tice to observe, that these words preserve 
their distinet and separate sense in all the 
instances where they have been employed, 
both in Shakspeare and the Bible. It may 
therefore be inferred to have been a recent 
corruption.” 

It is worthy of observation, that in 
Mr. Southey’s edition of Chatterton’s 
Miscellanies, the extraordinary Youth 
(who, as Mr. Warton very happily 
expressed it, was born an Ancient) had 
the consummate art, experience, and 
judgment, to confine the same phrase 
in all its various inflections and parts 
of speech to its just and genuine origi- 
nal meaning. hus, in the Battle of 
Hastings, ii. |. 647,— 

«‘Campynon, is it thee I see ? 
Thee? who dydst actes of glorie, so bewryen, 
Now poorlie come to hyde thieselfe bie 


mee.” 


Again, in the tragical interlude of 
Ella, 1. 485,— 
«« Eftsoones I hope wee scalle engage yn 


fyghte ; 
Thanne to the souldyers all thou wylte le- 


wreen *,” 


*¢ Eft soones I wylle Lewryne [i. e. display] 
mie ragefulle ire, 

And Goddis Anlace wielde yn furie dyre.” 
Trag. of Goddwyn, 72. 

It would be trespassing too much, 
Mr. Urban, upon your valuable pages, 
were I to quote all the 20 or more pas- 
sages in which this phrase occurs in 
the sense of disclose or display, and 
never in that of betray. But these are 
not the only instances of his skill and 
judgment ; for if Dr. H. should think 
it worth while to examine all the pas- 
sages, he will find one in which a kin- 
dred word occurs in a different but 


* i. e. Thy Cowardice will be displayed 
or discovered, from wray, to discover; for 
which an authority is afforded by George 
Gascoigne’s ‘‘Goodlie Ende.” <‘* These 
following words my testament do wray,”— 
do discover; thou wilt be wreen, thou wilt 
be discovered. 
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an equally correct and antient mean- 
ing, viz. that of the Latin word in- 
guino, to defile, pollute, corrupt, be- 
foule, or disgrace. 

The word to which I allude is be- 
wrate, a noun substantive, evidently 
formed from bewray, which was an- 
tiently used also in the senses just 
named. 

Leofwine having roused and re- 

roached the soldiers of his brother 
arold for their beastly drunkenness 
and disgraceful misconduct on the 
night preceding the battle of Hastings; 
they are compared to a pack of hounds 
that have just recovered the scent,— 
**So styrrd the valiante Saxons everych 
one ; [stoode, 
Soone linked man to man the champyones 
To ’tone for their Lewrate.” 

That is, to atone for their previous 
foul disgrace, and not for their ¢reach- 
ery, as it has been rendered by Dr. 
Milles and Mr. Southey. eee 


Stranraer, N. B. 
Mr. Ursan, July 4. 
[ APPRECIATE the honour you 

have done me, in the insertion of 
my remarks on the “ Mermaid,” by 
way of reply to your anonymous Cor- 
Tespondent. 

Allow me to call the attention of 
your readers to the present state of that 
wretched compound called Paper. 
Every printer will corroborate my testi- 
mony‘; and I am only astonished that 
the interesting question has been so 
long neglected and forgotten. It isa 
duty, however, of the most imperative 
description ;—our beautiful Religion, 
our Literature, our Science, all are 
threatened. 

Every person in the habit of writing 
letters on ‘‘ Bath wove Post,” must 
have been sensible of what I com- 
plain. Specimens there are, that be- 
ing folded up, crack at the edges, and 
fall asunder ; others, that being heated 
at the fire, disintegrate and tumble to 
pieces. 

I have seen letters of a recent date 
already become a carte blanche. One 

t We insert this letter of our ingenious 
Correspondent with much pleasure, as we 
can from sad experience confirm the truth 
of his assertions; and we are not without a 
hope of his hints producing some beneficial 
results. It is notorious that the great mass 
of printing papers are now made of cotton 
rags; and that to produce a better colour, 
the pulp undergoes a chemical process, 
which materially injures its durability.--Eprr. 

letter, 
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letter, which I forwarded by post, fell 
to pieces by the way, and I have no- 
ticed more than once a description of 
writing-paper, that being bent, snapp- 
ed like a bit of watch-spring. I have in 
my possession a large copy of the Bible 
printed at Oxford, 1816 (never used), 
and issued by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, crumbling literally into 
dust. I transmitted specimens of this 
volume to the Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester, and to Mr. Wilberforce. No 
doubt it must be dificult to legislate 
on sucha subject, but something must 
be done and that early. I have watch- 
ed for some years the progress of the 
evil, and have no hesitation in saying, 
that if the same ratio of progression is 
maintained, a century more will not 
witness the volumes printed within 
the last twenty years. JS. Records 
are in the same fatal condition. : 

Our typography does credit to this 
“‘ our dear, our native land,” and the 

aper is apparently good. The ink, 
salon betrays the fatal secret ; there 
is the canker worm; the ink of our 
most brilliant specimens of modern 
typography, as those of Ballantine, 
Bulmer, &c. has already become brown. 
I now see clearly, that ‘* Black letter” 


books are so called by a just and a 


per emphasis ; for those of mo 
times are ‘‘ brown letter” volumes. 

The causes of destruction are two- 
fold: the materiel, and the mode of 
bleaching the rags. 

The use of cotion rags was very hap- 

ily superseded by those of linen, yet 
fear some manufacturers are not very 
scrupulous in the selection. 

The application of quicklime to the 
rags, once prevalent in France, but 
very properly subsequently interdicted, 
was a serious evil, for it actually de- 
composed the material. Are we en- 
tirely guiltless? Such a process must 
needs disorganize the fibre. 

The Chinese dip their paper in 
alum water; it is thereby rendered 
brittle. Alum is clearly indicated, 
even to the taste, in the copy of the 
sacred volume already referred to. 

I take it however, that the chief 
causes of destruction consist in the 
employment of sulphate of lime, &c. 
in the pulp, and bleaching the rags 
srelenl, or the paper subsequently, 
with oxymuriatic acid gas (chlorine ). 

The tissue of paper will be more or 
less firm and permanent according to 
the substance from which the pulp is 


ern 
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obtained. Iam disposed to think that 


nettles (urtica urens) would be an 
excellent substitute for linen rags, if 
linen cannot be obtained in sufficient 
quantity. In the North of Italy they 
manufacture a beautiful cloth from the 
parenchematous fibre of the nettle. 

Various have been the substitutes 
for, and materials of, paper. ‘The me- 
dulla of the “cyperus papyrus,” (not 
the epidermis of that plant, as has 
been erroneously supposed) ; the bark 
of trees, as of the ** paper mulberry,” 
white cotton, silk, &c. have afforded 
materials for the pulp. The “ paper 
reeds” are adverted to in holy writ; 
and it has often occurred to me, that 
the Wasp (‘ Vespa Vulgaris,”) first 
gave the important hint of our pre- 
sent paper tissue to man. 

have specimens of paper made 
from Amianthus (incombustible pa- 
per), leather, (not parchment, &c.) 
wood, straw, silk, &c. 

Having examined the paper taken 
from the copy of the Bible, 1816, and 
already mentioued as in a state of ruin, 
by chemical re-agents, I presume leave 
to subjoin the results. 

To the tongue it presents a highly 
astringent and aluminous taste. 

On a heated metallic disc the leaf 
evolves a volatile acid, evincing white 
vapours with ammonia. 

“he paper is brittle as tinder, and of 
a yellowish tint. The ink is brown. 

Litmus paper was reddened in a so- 
lution of the los in distilled water. 

Hydriodate of potassa became green- 
ish yellow, from free sulphuric acid, 
or rather from the excess of that acid, 
obtaining in the supersulphate of alu- 
mina (alfam). 

Osallate of ammonia gave the usual 
indications of lime. 

Nitrate of silver exhibited the pre- 
sence of muriatic acid, no doubt result- 
ing from the chlorine employed in 
whitening the rags or paper. 

Nitrate of baryta proved the pre- 
sence of sulphuric acid, or of a sul- 
phate. 

The inference from these tests fol- 
lows: 

Free muriatic acid (from the chlo- 
rine). 

Sulphate of lime. 

Supersulphate of alumina, 

This analysis has been submitted to 
the University of Oxford, through the 
medium of a friend. 

Yours, &e. J. Murray. 

COM- 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


«¢ Where Hamps and Manifold, their cliffs among 
Each in his flinty channel, winds along ; 
With lucid lines the dusky moon divides, 
Hurrying to intermix their sister tides, 
Where still their silver bosom’d nymphs abhor 


The blood-smear’d mansion of gigantic Tuor. 
. * * o 


Three thousand steps in sparry clefts they stray, 

Or seek, through sullen mines their gloomy way, 

On beds of lava, sleep in coral cells, 

Or sigh o’er jasper fish, and agate shells, 

Till where fam’d [lam leads his boiling floods, 

Through flowery meadows, and impending woods. 
* * * 


In playful groups by towering Thorp they move, 
Bound o’er the foaming wears, and rush into the Dove.’ 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries, North, Cheshire: East, Derbyshire: South, Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire: West, Shropshire. 

Greatest length 62 ; greatest breadth 38 ; circumference, 180 ; square 1220 miles. 

Province, Canterbury; Diocese, Lichfield and Coventry ; Circuit, Oxford. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants, the Ordivices ; afterwards the Cornavii and Brigantes. 

+ Roman Province, Flavia Cesariensis. Stations, Etocetum, Wall; Pennocru- 
cium, Penkridge; Uriconium, Uttoxeter. 

Saxon Heptarchy, Mercia. 

Antiquities. Druidical Remains, Cannock (several large single stones mark 
the spot as having been one of their residences); Druid Heath, near Barr 
Beacon (the seat of the Arch-Druid. Near this place was the summer and 
winter seats of the Arch-Druid); Wetton. British Encampments, Billington ; 
Castle-hill, near Beaudesert. Roman Earthwork, Morton. Roman Encamp- 
ments, Arleywood; Ashton Heath; Ashwood Heath; Kinver; Oldburys 
Shareshill, 2; Teddesley Park; Wolverhampton church-yard. Roman 
Temples, Eccleshall ; Wall. Saxon Encampments, Bury Bank, near Stone ; 
Bunbury; Kinver, (the work of Wulfhere, king of Mercia). Saxon Earth- 
work, at Byrgh, near Maer, erected by Kenred, in 705, in opposition to Osrid. 
Danish Earthwork, King’s-standing, Sutton Coldfield, (thrown up about 910 at 
the battles of Tettenhall and Wednesfield). Abbeys of Burton (founded 1004, 
by Ulfricus Spot, Earl of Mercia); Chotes (cell to Aunay Abbey, in Nor- 
mandy, removed to Croxden); Croxden (founded in 1176, by Bertrand de 
Verdon) ; Dieulacres (founded by Ranulph Earl of Chester, in 1220); 
Hanbury (of which St. Werburgh was Abbess) ; Hilton (founded in 1223, 
by Henry de Audley) ; and Radmore (founded in 1154, removed to Stonely, co. 
Warwick), Priories of Calwich (founded before 1148, by Nicholas de 
Greselei Fitz-Nigel) ; Canwell (founded in 1142, by Geva Ridel, daughter 
of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester); Dudley (founded in 1155, by Gervase 
Paganel, last Baron of Dudley, of that name); Lapley (founded by Algar, a 
noble Saxon, in 1146, cell tothe Abbey at Rheims); LicHF1evp (founded by 
Roger de Clinton, who was Bishop of Lichfield in 1129); Ranton (founded 
by Robert Fitz-Noel, in 1190); Rencoen (founded by Richard Bacon, in 
1140) ; Sandwell (founded in 1155, by William, son of Guy de Opheni) ; 
SrarrorD (founded about 1180, by Richard Peche, Bishop of Lichfield) ; 
Stone (founded by Robert Lord Staflord, in 1100; parts of the building form 
the foundation of the present parsonage-house) ; Thomas, St. (founded by 
Gerard de Stafford, in 1162) ; Trentham (founded by Robert Earl of Chester, 
in 1218); Tutbury (founded by Henry de Ferrers, in 1081); and Wolverhampton 

(founded 


Darwme, 
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(founded by Wulfrena, relict of Aldhelm, Duke of Northampton, in 996). 
Nunneries of Blithbury (founded by Hugh Mavesyn); Breewood, or Black 
Ladies (founded by Isabel Launder) ; Carswall Castle (created into a Nun- 
nery in 1811, by some French emigrant Nuns, who first settled at Preston, 
co. Lancashire); Fairwell (founded by oo Clinton, in 1140); Stone 
(founded by Ermenilda, wife of King Wulfhere, afterwards a Priory) 5 
Tamworth (on the site of which the church now stands); and White Ladies 
(founded in 1195, by Hubert Walter). Churches of Audley; Barton (built 
twentieth Henry VIII. by John Taylor); Burslem; Byshbury ; Carswall ; 
Checkley ; Colwich ; Clifton Camville (the spire one of the finest in the 
kingdom); Draycote; Elford; Gayton; Gnosal (Saxon style) ; Kinver (very 
ancient) ; Licurig.p, St. Chad’s fovppenst to have been erected by the Ro- 
mans), St. Mary's (founded in 855); Madely; Mavesine-Ridware ; Mucx- 
LESTON (lofty tower) ; Pipe-Ridware; Rushall; Sandon; Starrorp, St. 
Mary's (early style of Pointed architecture) St. Chad’s (very ancient) ; 
Stoke (of the Saxon style); Tettenhall (handsome) ; Trysall (on the Tower 
is sculptured the figure of a Bishop) ; Wednesbury ; and Wolstanton. Chapels 
of Amington (in ruins) ; Aston, Little; Burston (founded oy Ermenilda, the 
foundress of Stone Nunnery); Burton (erected by Edward II. in memory of 
his victory over the Earl of Lancaster at this place); Clent (on the scite of 
the place where the body of St. Kenelm was buried, | ancient Saxon) ; 
eles (ong gone to decay); Kinver (erected by the Hampton's, temp. 
Edward I1I.); Packington (long dilapidated); Spittal, Tamworth (con- 
verted into a barn); and Stonywell (built by Bishop Stonywell). Fonts of 
Ashley; Lichfield, St. Chad’s; Pipe-Ridware (sculptured with circles inter- 
laced) ; Norton-under-Cannock ; Stafford, St. —— ; Tettenhall (beautifully 
ornamented) ; and Wolverhampton (sculptured with numerous figures). Stone 
Pulpit of Wolverhampton (peculiarly beautiful). Castles of Alveton (built 
by Theob. de Verdon, in 1300, destroyed in the civil wars); Audley (no 
remains); Bonebury (built by Ceolrid, King of Mercia, in 716); Burgh, 
Maer (composed of a double trench and rampire, supposed to have been built 
by Kenrid, King of Mercia); Burton (built by Henry de Ferrers in 1070) ; 
Conan (the occasional residence of the ist Kings of the Norman race) ; 
Carswall (built by Sir William de Carswall tem . Edward II. at present a 
Nunnery) ; Chartley (built by Richard de Blondeville, Earl of Chester, in 
1220, in ruins); Chesterton (existed before temp. William I.; in ruins) ; 
Croxden (founded 1179, by Bertram de Verdon); Darlaston (supposed to 
have been the residence of Wulfhere King of Mercia); Dudley (fortified b 

Gervase Paganel, 3d of Stephen, for Maud the rat gees 9 Eceleshall (rebuilt 
in 1310 by Walter de Langton, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry); Heleigh 
(built by Henry de Audley in 1200); Lichfield (levelled with the ground) ; 
Newcastle (founded by Edmund Earl of Lancaster, younger son of Henry 
III. scarce a vestige remains) ; Stafford (built in 913 by Ethelfleda, a Countess 
of Mercia), another, the baronial castle (built by Ralph first Earl of Stafford) ; 
Stourton (built by Robert Earl of Stafford in 1087); Tamworth (erected 
on the site of Ethelfieda’s Tower) ; Tirley (on the borders of Shropshire) ; 
Tutbury (built by John of Gaunt in 1358) ; and Wednesbury (built by Adel- 
fleda, Governess of the Mercian kingdom in 916). Mansions of Bentley (in 
which Charles II. took refuge after the battle of Worcester); Boscose. 
House (the refuge of Charles II. after the same battle); Brinsford (in which 
Lord Wilmot took refuge after the same battle); Eccleshall (the seat of the 
Bosville family, converted into a farm house); Holbeach (the property of the 
Waltons, and in which Littleton, and others, concerned in the Powder-plot 
were taken); and Moseley Hall (in which Charles II. took refuge after the 
battle of Worcester). aves of Biddulph (artificial); and Thor’s Cavern, 
Manifold (a large excavation on the side of a lofty precipice, 30 feet high 
and 44 long, supposed to have been the place of sacrifice of the Druids.) 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE, 

Rivers. Blythe; Borne ; Chernet ; Dane ; Dove ; Hamps; Ilam; Lime; Mani- 
fold; Penk ; Smestall; Sow ; Stour; Tame; Tern; and Trent. 

Inland Navigation. Birmingham; Coventry and Oxford; Dudley Tunnel, 


and 
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and Netherton; Grand Trunk (to Hare-castle hill, under ground 2,880 
ards); Gresley’s (Sir Nigel); Staffordshire and Worcester; Stourbridge ; 
Trent and Mersey ; and Wyrley and Essington canals. 

Lakes. Aquelate (1848 yards long, and 672 broad); Eccleshall Pool; Ladford 
Pool (said to comprehend about 60 acres); Lush Pool; Maer Pool; and 


New Pool. 


Eminences and Views. Ashley Heath (803 feet high); Barr Beacon (653 feet 
high); Barrow-cop-hill, very extensive ; Beaudesert Park (a delightful pros- 

t of nine different counties) ; Castle Ring (715 feet high); Knaves Castle, 
Coeneth Heath ; Sherholt Park; Tamworth Castle; Tutbury Castle ; 


and Weaver-hill (1154 feet high). 
Natural Curiosities. Alstonfiel 


(the source of the river Dove); Bradley (the 


earth on fire): Codsall Sulphureous springs; Erasmus’ (St.) Well between 
Ingestrie and Stafford; Enstone spring of weak brine; Maer (the source of 
the river Tern); Modswell Well, near Canwell Priory; Newcastle (the 
source of the river Sow); Penk river rises in Cuddleston Hundred ; Shopnall 
Chalybeate spring ; Tame river rises in Seisdon Hundred; Trent river rises 


from New 

ton Hay ; 

spring (originally discovered b 
Publ 


Free Grammar School, found 


1, at Knipersley, and from two springs near Molecap and Nor- 
estern salt and sulphur springs; and Willow-bridge medicinal 
dy Bromley.) 
lic Edifices. Abbot's Brom ey Free School, founded in 1603. 


Brewood 


by Dr. Knightley. Burton-uron-Trent 


bridge of 36 arches, 1545 feet long; Free Grammar School, founded in 1520, 


b illiam Beane. 


Cheadle Free School. 
lford bridge, across the Tame, handsome. 


Dilhorne Free Grammar School. 
Falkesley bridge, over the 


Tame, through which the Watling Street passes at its entrance into the 


county. Har 


rne Charity School. 


Haywood bridge of 40 arches. Licu- 


r1eLD Guildhall ; Free Grammar School, founded by Bishop Smith in 1495, 

re-founded by Edward VI; English Free School, endowed by Thomas. 

Minors, = > 1670 ; the New Theatre in Boar-street ; Gaol ; Botanic Garden 
y Dr. 


formed b 


Darwin. Newcast ie Free Grammar School, founded temp. 


Elizabeth, by John Cotton, Gent. of Alkington, co. Salop, the present one 
erected in 1722: Free School erected in va! Edward Orme, Clerk. 
y 


Over Penn Charity School, founded by Rev. C. 
in 1714. Penkridge Charity School. 


nn, Vicar of that place 
Rolleston Free School, founded about 


1520, by R. Sherebourne, Bp. of Chichester. Rugeley Charity School, found- 
ed by J. B. Cowper. Starrorp County Hall, built in 1794; County Gaol, 


built in 1793 ; County es 


1817; Free School, founded by 


ilt in 1777; Lunatic Asylum, built in 
ward VI. in 1550. Stone Free Grammar 


School, founded in 1558, by TuoMas ALuen, the eminent Mathemati- 
cian. Tamworth Free Grammar School, restored by Elizabeth in 1588. 
Tixall bridge, over the Trent, consisted of 42 arches. Utroxerer Free 
School, founded in 1558, by Tuomas ALien, the Mathematician ; Stone 


bridge, connecting this a with Derby. 


by Queen Mary in 1553. 


hichnor bridge, built temp. Henry 


Walsall Free School, founded 
III. de- 


stroyed by a flood in 1795, and the present one soon after erected. Wol- 
verhampton Free School, founded in 1515, by Sir Stephen Jenyns, Knt. 


Alderman of London. 


Seats. Ingestrie Hall, Earl Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 


Abbeville Park, Lord Gardner. 
Acton hill, George Hadderton, esq. 
Aldershaw, iu, esq. 

Arley Hall, Earl of Mountnorris. 
Armitage Park, T. Lister, esq. 
Ashcomb Hall, Wm. Sneyd, esq. 
Ashenhurst Hall, J. Leigh, esq. 





Aston Hall, near Sandon, Rev. T. Grafton. 
Ball Hey: Leek, Dr. Hulme. 
Basford Hall, near Wetley, Wm. Sneyd, esq. 


——— Farm, Alexander Bower, esq. 
Batchacre, Earl Whitworth. 
Gant. Mac. July 1823. 


Beaudesert Park, Marquis of Anglesea. 

Bellamore, Lichfield, Edward Blount, esq. 
Belmont, Rev. W. Carlisle. 
Berry Hill Cottage, Swinfen, 





Stanley, 


esq. 
Betley House, Sir John-Fletcher-Fenton 
Boughey, bart. 
Bishton Hall, Rugeley, John Sparrow, esq. 
Black Lion Hill, Hugh Booth, esq. 
Blithfield House, Lord Bagot. 
Bonehill House, near Fazeley, E. Peel, esq. 
Cottage, W. Peel, esq. 





Boscobel 
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Boscobel House, Mr. Evans. 

Bradley Hall, Edward Anson, esq. 
Brereton, Miss Sneyd. 

Broadwall Hall, William Sneyd, esq. 
Brockton Hall, Eccleshall, William Eld, 


esq. 
Brocton Hall, Milford, Sir George Chet 


wynd, bart. 
, G. Chetwynd, esq. 
Brook House, Wetley Rocks, Henry Powis, 





esq. 
Seon Cottage, W. B. Meeke, esq. 
Broughton, Sir J. Delves Broughton, bart. 
Burton-upon-Trent, ‘T. Greatorex, esq. 
Butterton Hall, Thomas Swinnerton, esq. 
Canwell, Beilby Lawley, esq. 

Charlemont Hall, T. Price, esq. 

Chartley Castle, Earl Ferrers. 

Cheddleton Park, Rev. E. Powys. 
Chillington, Thomas Giffard, esq. 

Cliff Ville, John Tomlinson, esq. 

Clough Hall, Thomas Kinnersley, esq. 
Colwich Hal!, Rev. J. Granville. 

Mount, W. Bagot, esq. 
Comberford Hall, William Tongue, esq. 
Consall Hall, near Wetley Rocks, J. Leigh, 





esq. 
Crakemarsh Hall, near Uttoxeter, Thomas 


C. Sheppard, esq. 
Creswell Hau, near Great Bridgeford, Rev. 
T. Whitby. 
Crewe Hall, Lord Crewe. 
Darlaston Hall, Captain Trelawny. 
Dilhorn Hall, F. B. Y. Buller, esq. 
Dimsdale, J. Bennett, esq. 
Dorford Hall, H. Tomkinson, esq. 
Dovebridge, near Uttoxeter, Lord Water- 
k 


Dakelow, Sir Roger Gresley, bart. 
Drayton Park, Sir Robert Peel, bart. 
Eccleshall Castle, Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. 
Elfred, near Lichfield, Hon. Col. Howard. 
Elmhurst Hall, Lichfield, J. Smith, esq. 
Endon Ashes, Chricklow, esq. 
Enville Hall, Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington. 
Etruria, Josiah Wedgwood, esq. 
Farley Hall, John Bill, esq. 
Fenton Hall, Thomas Allen, esq. 
Fotherley Hall, Weeford, Rev. Mr. Phillips. 
Freeford Hall, R. Dyott, esq. 
Great Barr Hall, Sir Joseph Scott, bart. 
Hagley, Earl Howe. 
Park, Hon. R. Curzon. 
Hamstead Hall, W. Wallis, esq. 
Handsworth, J. Spencer, esq. 
———_— W. G. Clarke, esq. 
J. Grice, esq. 
————_ Rev. J. L. Freer. 
Haunch Hall, Lichfield, Gen. Dyott. 
Heathfield House, Handsworth, Mrs. Watt. 
Hilcott Hall, Eccleshall, Mrs. Johnson. 
Hill Hall, Swinfen, Riddell, esq. 











Hilton, J. G. Smythe, esq. 
Hints, C. H.C. Floyer, esq. 
Hough House, Rev. Robert Hill. 
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Huntley Hall, Captain Sneyd. 

Keel Hall, Colonel Sneyd. 

Knipersley, Sir Roger Gresley, bart. 

Knowle House, Swinfen, Holland, esq. 

Lea Hall, J. Webb, esq. 

Lichfield Palace, Sir C. Oakley, bart. 

Linley Wood, J. Caldwell, esq. 

Liswiss Hall, near Lichfield, Mrs. Tyson. 

Loxley Park, T. Sneyd Kynnersley, esq. 

ene hewn Weston Yonge, esq. 

Maple Hayes, J. Atkinson, esq. 

Meaford Hall, E. J. Ricketts, esq. 

Merivale, Thomas Herrick, esq. 

Middleton Hall, F. Lawley, esq. 

Milford Hall, R. Levett, esq. 

Cottage, Rev. R. Levett. 

Millfield, Rev. F. Blick. 

Morton House, J. Hanbury, esq. 

Newcastle, Sir John ” Fleteher - Fenton 
Boughey, bart. 

— Cloughs, Rev. J. B. Basnett. 

———— Mount, Jesiah Spode, esq. 

Oakeley, Sir John Chetwode, bart. 

Packington Hall, near Hopwas, Rev. T. 
Levett. 

Parkhouse, Wolseley bridge, T. Mackenzie, 


(July, 











esq. 
Patteshul, Sir George Pigott, bart. 
Perry Hall, Byshbury, John Gough, esq. 
Petsall, Sir George Dallas, bart. 
Prestwood House, J. H. H. Foley, esq. 
Ravenhill, Colonel Madan. 
Rolleston, Sir Oswald Mosley, bart. 
Rushall Hall, Sir George Anson, K.C. B. 
Sandon Hall, Earl of Harrowby. 
Sandwell Park, Earl of Dartmouth. 
Seighford Hall, Francis Eld, esq. 
Shenstone Park, Weeford, E. Grove, esq. 
———— Lodge, Captain Parker. 
———— Hall, Cooke, esq. 
Smethwick, J. Reynolds, esq. 
————- Grove, J. L. Moillies, esq. 
Soho, near Handsworth, M. R. Boulton, esq. 
Somerford Hall, near Wolverhampton, Hon. 
Edward Monckton. 
Stapenhall, Daniel, esq. 
- R. Piel, esq. 
Stonyfield, Mrs. Bent. 
Swinfen Hall, J. Swinfen, esq. 
Swinnerton Patk, T. Fitzherbert, esq. 
Tamworth Castle, Marquis Townshend. 
Teddesley Park, Edward Littleton, esq. 
Tettenhall, Rev. G. H. Thursley. 
-— F. Holyoake, esq. 
- J. Pearson, esq. 
-— P. T. Hinckes, esq. 
Thickbroom Cottage, Weeford, Admiral 
Manley. 
Tellington House, Eccleshall, W. Locker, 

















esq. 
Tixall, near Lichfield, Viscount Granville. 
Sir Thomas Hugh Clifford, bart. 
Trentham Hall, Marquis of Stafford, Custos 

Rotulorum of the County. 
Walton, Sir William Congreve, bart. F.R.S. 
- Edward Miller Mundy, es}. 
Watlands, Spencer Rogers, esq. 








Wergs, 
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Wergs, The, Richard Fryer, esq. Wolverhampton, J. Hodern, esq. 

Weston Hall, Earl of Bradford. —--— Thomas Perry, esq. 
Westwood, Goldsmid, esq. Woodhead, Thomas Honeyborne, esq. 
Wichdon Lodge, W. Moore, esq. Wooton Hall, Colonel Wilson. 

Wigginton Lodge Mrs. Clarke. Wrottesley Hall, Sir John Wrottesley, bart. 
Wolseley, Sir Charles Wolseley, bart. Wyrley Grove, Phineas Hussey, esq. 


Peerage. Adbaston Viscounty and Barony to Earl Whitworth; Anson of 
Shugborough and Orgrave Viscounty to Anson; Blithfield Barony to Bagot 
of Blithfield; Dudley-castle Barony to Ward; Fisherwick Barony to 
Chichester ; Gardner of Uttoxeter Barony to Viscount Gardner ; Granville of 
Stone Park Viscounty to Gower; Audley of Heleigh Barony to Thicknesse 
Touchet; Ingestrie Vieswanty to Earl Talbot; Meaford Viscounty and Ba- 
rony to Jervis, Earl St. Vincent; Newcastle Dukedom to Clinton; Paget of 
Beaudesert Barony to Marquis of Anglesea; Sandon Viscounty to Ryder, 
Earl of Harrowby; Stafford Marquisate to family of Gower; Tamworth 
Viscounty to Earl Ferrers; Trentham Viscounty to Marquisate of Stafford. 

Members to Parliament for the County 2; Lichfield 2; Newcastle-under-Lyne 
2; Stafford 2; Tamworth 2; total 10. 

Produce. Coal, iron-stone, quarry-stone, lead, alabaster, limestone, marble, 
copper, iron, corn, fish, excellent sand for making glass. 

Manufactures. Earthenware, hats, glass-toys, japanned goods, enamelled 
goods, Queen’s ware, potters ware, cotton, silk, leather, woollen, linen, blue 
brick and tile works, iron, brass, and tin works, morlu or bronze articles. 
The watch chains, edge tools, files, chapes, augers, buckles, and steel toys, 
are unrivalled. 

POPULATION. 

Hundreds 10. Liberties 18. Whole Parishes 125. Parts of Parishes 12. 
Market towns 18.—Inhabitants. (1821), Males 171,668; Females 169,372; 
total 341,040.—Families employed in agriculture 18,285; in trade 42,435; 
in neither 8,060; total 68,720.— Baptisms. Males 54,283; Females 51,374; 
total 105,657.— Marriages. 27,093.— Burials. Males 32,041; Females 
30,216 ; total 62,257. 

Places not having less than 1,000 Inhabitants. 








es . Houses. Inhab. | Houses. Inhab. eames Houses. Inhab. 
olverham | Burton-upon nesfield 279 1468 
a Pt as05 18380 | “Tent Y & 908 4114 Tettenbal 
Sedgle - 3045 17195 | Stoke-upon- ' is with 
Bilton - 9987 12008| Trent 870 3969| ‘Tettenhall ¢ S14 1464 
Tibbington - 2005 11546 | Willenhall - 757 3965} Clericorum 
King Swinford 2082 11022| Cheadle - 779 3862 | Tutbury - 272 1444 
Burslem - 1951 9699 | Handsworth es aces Herbone - 267 1400 
West Brom- 1831 9505 with Soho Womborne - 256 1308 
wich : Stone - 550 2855 | Barton under-2 4. 1987 
Shelton - 1524 7325|Rugeley - 504 2677| Needwood 
Longton and , 1462 7100 Tunstall Court 532 2622 | Eccleshall 245 1254 
Lane-end Penkridge - 417 2299 | Stowe - 229 1185 
NEWcAsTLE- Yi4o7 793; | Breewood - 442 2263 Madeley - 212 1166 
unpDER-LyYNE Smethwick - 338 1950|Amblecoat - 224 1157 
Wednesbury 1231 6471 | Nortononthe 357 1793 Yoxhall - 204 1145 
Walsall Foreign 1302 6410| Moors 7 1793 | Pairfield head 206 1135 
Licurietp - 1135 6075 | Kinfare - 885 1735 | Fazeley - 193 1128 
Hanley - 1191 5622)| Shenstone - 309 1699|Castle Church 232 1118 
Rowley Regis 1058 6062/ Biddulph - 324 1666|Longdon - 242 1115 
Darlaston - 1127 5585 Colwich - 312 1646 | Alveton - 207 1103 
Starrorp - 1008 5759| Tamworth - 337 1636 | Kibblestone 186 1089 
Walsall ~ 1256 5504 | Checkley and 2 .,,. 459, |Cheddleton - 215 1061 
Penkhul and 1026 4915 Tean Keale - 203 1061 
Boothen Hilderstome - 310 1591 | Gnosal - 183 1038 
Uttoxeter - 957 4658 | Abbots Bromley 311 1538 | Rocester - 184 1087 
Talk-o’th-hill 200 1008 


(To be continued.) S. T. 
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THE CENSOR. No. XV. 
Memoirs of Sir Samuel Luke, Knt. 


i UDIBRAS, in three Parts, 

written in the time of the 
late Wars; corrected and amended, 
with large Annotations, and a Preface, 
by Zachary Grey, LL.D. Adorned 
with a new set of Cuts. The second 
edition. London, printed for C. Hitch, 
&c. 1744. 2 vols. 8vo.” 

2. “ Letters, by which it is certified 
that Sir Samuel Luke tooke at Isx1P, 
fiftie horse and fiftie pound in money, 
twentie-seaven prisoners, Sir —— For- 
tescue being one, &c. &c. Testified by 
Colonell Chadwick. London, printed 
by F. L. May 28, 1644, 4to, pp. 7.” 

3. “‘ Mercurius Mentpreus!, The 
Loyal Satirist, or Hudibras in Prose. 
Written by an unknown hand in the 
time of the late Rebellion ; but never 
till now published. 

* Si Cato reddatur, Czesareanus erit.’ 
London, printed for Jos. Hindmarsh, 
at the sign of the Black Bull, near the 
Royal Exchange in Cornhill. 1682. 
Ato, pp- 24.” [Reprinted in 1715, un- 
der the title of “‘ Memoirs of the years 
1649 and 50,” in Butler’s “‘ Spurious 
Remains.” } 


The commentators on Butler, con- 
fining themselves to the illustration of 
obscure pas , have done little to- 
wards identifying the character of Hu- 
dibras, some y Sse disbelief, and 
others from confidence. To the scanty 
notices of Grey, nothing has been 
added ; nor have these been collected 
into a regular form. In offering the 
following memorials, therefore, we 
claim only precedence, aware that 
much remains to be performed, and 
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hoping that future research may de- 
cide a question we have barely pre- 
sumed to discuss. 

The Luke family derived its honours 
from Sir Walter, a Judge in the Court 
of King’s Bench, who acquired an es- 
tate at Cople, in Bedfordshire, by mar- 

vying Anne Launcelyn, nurse to Hen. 

III. His son Nicholas became a 
Baron of Exchequer, the third in de- 
scent from whom, Oliver, was entered 
at the Middle Temple, April 24, . . .* 
He was knighted at the Charterhouse 
in 1603, served the shrievalty of his 
county in 1617, and represented it in 
several Parliaments, where his name 
frequently occurs in Committees, and 
in those appointed for provincial busi- 
ness during the war, till the change of 

litics in 1647. He married Eliza- 

th, daughter to Sir Valentine Knight- 
ley of Fawsley, by whom he had three 
sons, Samuel, John, and Nicholas. 

Samuel, the eldest son of Sir Oliver, 
was deformed and dwarfish’, defects 
apparently compensated by superior 
qualifications of mind. He was 


knighted July 20, 1624, represented 
Bediord-town in the Long Parlia- 
ment, and, having raised a regiment 
in the county, was elected to the com- 


mand, in which station he carried a 
magnificent ensign, emblazoned with 
symbols of religion and liberty, the fa- 
vourite professions of his party¢ His 
nomination was approved by the Par- 
liament, who commissioned him to 
Lape Sir Lewis Dives, then at 
the head of the King’s interest in Bed- 
fordshire. In this crusade he was 
confessedly repulsed, and received four 
wounds, while Sir Lewis saved his 
life by swimming a river, but the 
plunder of his house at Bromham re- 
warded the soldiers, and when the 





1 Communicated by Mr. C. Baldwyn. 


2 Chronological Account of Eminent Persons, &c. MS. in the library of Dr. Daniel 
Williams, Red Cross-street. The year is uot mentioned. 
3 The author of Mercurius Menippeus has left us a half-length portrait of Sir Samuel. 


Speaking of Cromwell, he says, ‘* I wonder how Sir Samuel Luke and he should clash, for 
they are both cubs of the same ugly litter. This urchin is as ill-carved as that Goblin 
— The grandam bear sure had blistered her tongue, and so left him unlicked. He 
ooks like a snail with a house upon his back, or the spirit of the militia with a natural 
sknapsack, and may both serve for tinker and budget too. Nature intended him to play at 
bowls, and therefore clapt a bias upon him. You may take him for St. Christopher, with 
the Devil at his back. O that knot-grass should purge the kingdom! We must be ridden 
by a Camel, and reformed by the sign of the Dolphin. You would think him levelled suffi- 
ciently, but Harvey will have him lower yet, and down with the wall, though it be built 
with a buttress,” &c. Similar passages appear in various diurnals and pamphlets. Conf. 
Hudibras, I. i. 287. 
+ Prestwich’s Respublica, 1787. 
coms 





1823.} 


commissioners assessed it, they found 
nothing of any value’. 

In October he was present at the 
battle of Edge-hill, where he on 
valiantly; and in May met the Earl of 
Essex at Thame, preparatory to a 
jenction with Hampden. Although 
deserted by Urrey, they ventured an 
action at Chinnor (June 18), in which 
they were defeated with considerable 
loss: three of Sir Samuel’s standards 
were taken, while he “so guarded 
himself with his short sword, that he 
eseaped without hurt, though thrice 
taken prisoner, yet rescued, and those 
to whom he was a prisoner slaine:” 
the last time he was overpowered, but 
saved by his servant, who pistolled the 
cavalier. He rewarded his preserver 
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with a hundred pounds, and redeem- 
ed the credit of his regiment soon af- 
ter in a skirmish at Wycombe®. From 
thence he proceeded to Leighton in 
Bedfordshire, apy levied troops 
to a body of Royalists under 
Sir John Digby, Dives, and Urrey, 
who commanded the Northern parts 
of the county, and su — them- 
selves by plunder’. ti officers, 
cep to directions from Oxford, 

aving taken-in Olney, seized upon 
Newport-Pagnel, where they proposed 
to establish a garrison of 1500 men. 
Sir Lewis inned este for bringing in 


a, and compelled the inha- 
itants to work at the fortifications, as 
he designed to establish a barrier be- 
tween Bristol and Peterborough, and 





5 Perfect Diurnal, No. 8. 


Addit. MSS. Mus. Britt. 5494. 


The Ouse near Bromham 


seems to have been the scene of action.—Two stories are related by Ryves, which cast 
some discredit on Sir Samuel. 1. The ejection and imprisonment of Thorne, the Clergy- 
man at Bedford. 2. The searching and plundering of the Duc de Vendome at Uxbridge, 
in violation of a pass from the Close Committee. The first contains no positive evidence 
of his interference; and in the second it is allowed that he acted under orders from the 
Earl of Essex. The Duke was probably suspected of acting for the King, and expedience 
may extenuate what it cannot justify. Conf, Merc. Rust. iv.—viii. Butler observes, 


“¢ For words and promises that yoke 

The conqueror are quickly broke— 

For if we should fight for the cause 

By rules of military laws, 

Apd only do what they call just, 

The cause would quickly fall to dust.” P. i, ii. 1091. 


6 Certain Informations, June 26, 1643. Parliament Scout, No.3. The Knight's 
Sword, we are told, 
“ad had, his page, 
That was but little for his age ; 
And therefore waited on him so, 
As dwarfs upon knights errant do. 
It was a serviceable dudgeon, 
Either for fighting or for drudging,” &c. P. i, ii. 375. 


This cireumstance is introduced in the second canto, where the Squire rescues his master 
from Crowdero. L. 933, et seqq- 


7 Parliament Scout. The following intercepted warrant may serve to illustrate his way 


of raising recruits : . 
‘¢ To the Constables and Inhabitants of Salford: 


‘These are to signifie, that it is Sir Samuel Luke’s desize that it be published in your 
parish with all speed, that he will no longer dally with, or by any more faire wayes or 
meanes claw his countrymen, seeing that it is altogether vaine and fruitlesse, but he is 
resolved that if all persons in every parish between 16 and 60, being able to carry armes, 
shall not severally appeare at Laighton on Monday morning next by 7 of the clock, with 
all provisions with them, and armes and weapons for the service of the State and their 
own safety ; he will proceed against such cold and insensible persons and parishes of this 
county with that rigour and severitie as is done in other places, that the good may not re- 
maine always scoft and derided at, but that they may receive sueh ease and comfort by such 
his proceedings as is agreable to all manner of equitie and good conscience, and to let them 
know that all such as do come are to march away presently, and therefore desire them to 
come provided for that purpose: fayle you not hereof, aud to bring a list of the names of 
every man, at your perils. 

“* Toddington, July 1, 1643. 

Mercurius Aulicus, July 2. 


Tuomas Ports.” 
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to cut off supplies from the metropo- 
lis8. Of his movements as Governor, 
we are only informed, that he reta- 
liated the plunder of Bromham upon 
his enemy’s house at Hawnes, and ap- 
prehended some Committee-men at 
Ampthill®; but his seasonable pre- 
sence enabled the Royalists in Bed- 
fordshire to collect their scattered 
strength, and to hold a commission of 
array at Shesford, probably in the 
mansion of Sir Charles Ventris". 
These proceedings excited great ap- 
prehensions in the Parliament, who 
determined to recover a spot, in Need- 
ham’s phrase ‘‘ geometrically situated 
for the defence of the associated coun- 
ties,” and committed this affair to the 
Earl of Essex, assisted by Skippon, 
Harvey, Wilson, and Luke. The 
troops halted at Dunstaple on Mon- 
day (October 30), and on the Satur- 
day proceeded by way of Brickhill to 
Newport, which they entered in the 
evening, not without resistance. The 
Governor does not appear to have neg- 
lected his trust ; he fortified the town, 
and encouraged his soldiers by reports 
of a disaffection among the trained- 
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bands, till, finding his means unequal 
to the object, he quitted his post, and 
retired to the court at Oxford. The 
Lord Biron had advanced as far as 
Broughton, but was seemingly una- 
ble to render any assistance, as he de- 
parted immediately". Several en- 
agements took place in the neigh- 
ay all tending to confirm the 
measures of the Parliament, at Tow- 
cester, Stuny-Stratford, Alderton, Ol- 
ney, and finally before Newport, when 
Sir Charles Lucas was repulsed by the 
Earl'2, ‘who left it in December, the 
works being finished; and a solemn 
thanksgiving was held in Cornhill 
(Jan. 19) for the safe return of the 
Green and Orange regiments. The 
date of Sir Samuel’s appointment as 
Governor of Newport Pagnell does 
not appear, but we soon find him act- 
ing in his situation ; and Dec. 11, the 
sum of 1000/, a month was voted for 
the support of the garrison". 

Having provided for security at 
home, he commenced operations by 
attacking the neighbouring forts. 
Grafton and Hillesdon were taken by 
storm’S, and a body of Royalists un- 





8 <¢ Several cavaliers came into Bedfordshire, which er they have woefully plundered ; 


they have seized upon the towne of Newport-Pannel, in t 


e upper part of Buckingham- 


shire, which lieth between Bedford and Stony-Stretford, and have forced the inhabitants 
thereabouts to come in and iutrench it, and they are drawing the water about it, the better 
to strengthen and fortifie it, their drift being to intercept all cattell and other provisions, 
that shall come out of the adjacent counties to London, hoping thereby to cut off all vic- 
tuall from this citty, and so to starve it, if they be not timely prevented and unnestled out 
of that place.”—Certain Informations, Oct. 30. 

The following ph is more curious : 

** Wee heare from Newport Pagnel in Buckinghamshire, that the Cavalliers make ereat 
fortifications to keep awle her cood cattels and Welch runts and other provision, from 
coming to London, and by keeping out the fat beasts was make her have a verie leane citie. 

if her should stop awle passages, yet some of her sheeses have a creat many leg (her 
will not say maggotts) that will in despight of the Cavalliers carrie them up to London, 
with superscriptions upon them to deliver them to her cousin sheese-monger.”—The 
Welch Mercurie, Nov. 3. Conf. Parliament Scout, No. 18. 

9 Lysons’s Beds. 

© Certain Informations, Oct. 30. For an account of this gallant Cavalier, see vol. xci. 
iis p. 136, 

e Mere. Civicus, Nov.2. Clarendon’s t is rather improbable, and inconsistent 
with the character of Sir L. Dives. 

? Mere. Britt. Nov. 9. Compleate Intelligencer, No. 14. 

"3 « Our Post bringeth intelligence from Newport-Pagnel, that Serjeant-Major Skippon 
is made Master of the Workes there, and that the carpenters and pavioneers, are fortifying 
the towne very strongly, that as the water doth compasse the towne as it were, on two 
sides of it, so trenches from the said moate are digged, with draw-bridges and sluces, to 
be compleated according to the Serjeant-Major’s directions, all which goeth forward very 
fast.”—Kingdome’s Weekly Post, Nov.15. From Merc. Britt. Nov. 30, we learn that 
** strict discipline,” and ‘‘ constant prayer,” were enjoyned by his Excellency. 

“4 Merc, Aul. p. 710. 

% Vicars’ England’s Worthies, edit. 1821, p.9—21. The Court Journalist charges 
Sir Samuel with a share in the cruelties committed at Hillesdon-house, with some aggra- 


vating circumstances.—Merc, Aul. March 9, 1643-4. But such statements cannot be 
read 
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der Sir John Fortescue, were surprised 
at Islip’®; on the other hand, the Earl 
of Cleveland maintained a station at 
Stony-Stratford, defeated the rebels in 
sight of Newport, and repelled an at- 
tack upon his own quarters, where, 
however, he did not long continue”. 
In the mean time the King, who 
had been at Aylesbury, passed through 
Stratford to Woburn, where he re- 

ed at “‘ Bedford-house :” on his de- 
parture in July, Brown and Waller 
followed him, with 200 of Sir Samuel’s 
dragoons, but were foiled, owing to 
his superiority in cavalry'’s. A war- 
rant issued about this time for pil- 
laging the Royalists, has fortunately 
reached us, od throws some light on 
his official transactions : 

«« By vertue of a warrant from the Com- 
mittees for Sequestration of Estates of De- 
linquents and Papists to me directed, these 
are to will and require you to present warn- 
ing to all tenants, bailiffes, and officers of 
all delinquents and papists within your pa- 
trish, particularly of the persons hereafter 
named, to bring in all their rents to the 
Committees at Newport, at the Sarazen’s 
head, upon the 25 day of this instant April, 
by nine of the clocke in the morning, to be 
paid for the use of the King and kingdome ; 
requiring you to warne two or three able 
men in your parish to appeare before the 
said Committees at the place and time ap- 
pointed to do such further service as they 
shall be required unto. And your selves 
there, as you and they wil) answer it at your 
peril, dated the 17 day of April, 1644. 

*« The Earl of Northampton (Castle Ash- 
by), Sir Robert Throckmorton (Weston- 

nderwood), Sir John Digby, the Ladie 
Digby (Gothurst), Sir John Tyringham 
(Tyringham), Sir Thomas Dayrell (Lilling- 
stone-Dayrell), the Ladie Farmar (Easton 
Neston), Spencer Lucy, esq. (Haversham), 
Th. Longfield, esq. (Longueville of Wolver- 
ton?) Mr. James Digby, Dr. Newell, Dr. 
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Giles (King’s physician), Dr. Dillon (Shen- 
ley), Mr. Coates, Mr. Roger Hacket (North 
Crawley), Mr. John Crome (Crane of Lough- 
ton ?) Mr. Stiles, Edward Bolsworth (Leigh- 
ton-Bossard). 

** All rents due to any Bishops, Deanes, 
Chapters, and Prebends, or any rents due 
to any College or Hall in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge.” "9 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, June 2. 
Dane | the publication of the 
** Fragments of Lancashire,” 
much additional matter and valuable 
information having come to my hands, 
by the liberal assistance of many 
friends, and having been solicited to 
continue my endeavours, I pro 
shortly to add a fourth Part to those 
which have already appeared. 

But the more [ investigate the sub- 
ject, the more deeply do I regret the 
want of coadjutors in the collection 
for, and compilation of, a general His- 
tory of Lancashire. One parish alone 
has hitherto engaged the studies of a 
Topographer of acknowledged worth *. 
Sixty-seven more parishes remain un- 
noticed, or at least unfinished; all of 
which, together with five places term- 
ed extra-parochial (viz. Old Laund 
Booth, Rough Leet, Wheatly Car, 
Toxteth Park, and Croxteth Park), 
are highly deserving of most diligent 
investigation; the two latter I shall 
hereafter notice. 

This is not, however, a task for one 
Topographer to undertake. It would 
be necessary to have one for every 
Meated—I had almost said for every 
Parish—to produce a History worthy of 
our County. There is much rich and 
valuable record connected with Lan- 
cashire, the greater part widely scat- 
tered, and some locked up, which 





read with too much distrust; and the same writer estimates the exaggeration of news in 
another place, on a scale of 50 to 500: ‘the citizens (he observes) would be ill paid, if 
they had not something for their money,”—a fair test of his own veracity. 


6 Letters by which it is certified, &c. This ee contains —_ paragraph re- 


lating to Sir Samuel.—Conf. Parliament Scout, and 


" Mere. Aul. p. 1053. 


feekly Account, May 30. 


18 Weekly Account, June 25. Parliament Scout, July 11. Butler says— 


“«< Did - not swear at first to fight 


For the 


ing’s safety and his right ? 


And after march’d to find him out, 
And charg’d him home, with horse and foot ?”—P. 2, ii, 159. 
‘9 Merc. Aul. April27. The list of delinquents, as printed in the diurnals, is extremely 
corrupt ; a few of their residences are here supplied. ° 
* Rev. Dr. Whitaker's «¢ Whalley.” 
t See “* Fragments of Lancashire,” pp. 134, 135, and 143, 


would 
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would require deep care and research 
to collect and authenticate. But this 
care and research would be amply re- 
warded by the discoveries to which it 
would give rise, and the interesting 
information which it would afford, 
not only to a Native partial to his 
County, but to the Kingdom generally ; 
for the History of the County of Lan- 
caster is closely connected with the 
history of the Country at large. I 
would have it commence from the 
earliest authorities of the Roman wri- 
ters; and subsequently to the decline 
of the Roman power, during the reigns 
of the Norman, the Saxon, and lastly, 
the English Monarchs, and during the 
contentions and after the union of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster; its his- 
tory would throw great light upon that 
of the kingdom during those times. 
To those perusing the History of Lan- 
cashire since the Union with the Sis- 
ter Kingdom, I question not but that 
the rise and progress of this were | to 
the pre-eminent — which it 
at present holds, would appear more 
rapid and astonishing than that of any 

rt of this country since Britain was a 

ation. If, then, the respective results 
of these several labourers in the vineyard 
(for a vineyard it would be) were de- 

ited in the Libraries of Lancaster, 
Cenest Royal Institution, and Man- 
chester (Cheetham’s), some Historian 
might then at length, from their united 
efforts, compile a County History wor- 
thy of its name; but until these pre- 
vious preparations are made, the mind 
of almost every man must shrink from 
such an Herculean labour. 

A sortof revolution, or great relative 
change of property, has arisen in the 
different parts of the County, since 
Trade began to be encouraged, we will 
say from the time of Elizabeth and her 
Successors (the Corporation of Liver- 
pool in 1557, had a rental of 2/. 10s.9d. ; 
in 1721, it was 1232/. 1s.7d.; in 1821, 
a rental of 72,000/. perannum). We 
find at that early time the various parts 
were rated as in the second column 
below; and now to the County Rate, 
under the new Act, as in the first co- 
lumn (where Liverpool now stands 
oan the first town in the 

unty, and the second sea-port in 
the united kingdom decidedly), in 
1815, when this tax was first assessed 
bya rental of Id. in the pound,— 





* See ‘* Fragments,” p, 12. 
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County Rate, Assessment, 

by Act, temp. Eliz. 

1815. 1700, 15-ths.t 

&@. 2 +d: #. s. d. 

Liverpool 2436 311 - 211 1 
Manchester$i265 11 0 - 3 0 0 
Salford --199 12 6 - 1 2 0 
Preston - - 145 11 4 - 213 4 
Lancaster - 120 9 5 - 215 4 
Wigan -- 1318 4-3 00 


The whole County paid upon the As- 
sessment of Id. in the pound, 12,9411. 
14s. 1d.; and there were several calls 
in the year. 

The comparison of these towns at 
different times is curious. This state- 
ment speaks for itself, and requires no 
comment. 

My desire is to be looked on as a 
gatherer of materials, which will, I 
hope, be hereafter serviceable to the 
more finished Historian. I collect, and 
copy my materials as I find them. If 
my health is spared me (and I think 
my pursuits help it), I shall in no 
way relax my endeavours; but hope 
to be enabled, with that assistance 
which (save in one solitary instance) 
has never been withheld, and has 
usually been tendered, to publish ano- 
ther volume, to commence with the 
Fourth Part. 

My attention will not be directed to 
extracts from printed histories, or to 
copies of other engravings; but to ma- 
nuscripts and collections of unpublish- 
ed documents, from public an private 
evidences, as well as original paintings 
and drawings. The Coucher Book of 
Furness Abbey is well worthy of an 
attentive perusal ; and unbounded re- 
sources of information, hitherto unpub- 
lished, are to be found in the British 
Museum. 

I am glad to announce that the In- 
quisitiones post Mortem of Lancashire, 
is just ready for publication, in a large 
<a. under the direction of those 
able gentlemen, Mr. Caley, Keeper of 
the Records at the Chapter House, 
Westminster, and Mr. Harper, of the 
Duchy of Lancaster Office, which 
will, in upwards of 4000 articles, 
throw great light upon the History of 
our County, as well as on the Duchy 
at large§. M. Grecson, F.S.A. 


t These are the usual Fifteenths. See 
‘« Fragments,” p. 12. 

~ Manchester was not assessed at its va- 
lue. It ought to be charged as much as 
Liverpool. 

§ See Mr. Harper’s Report of the Re- 
cords in the Duchy Office. 
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E-.MBALMING AMONG THE EcyYPTIANs. 


(From the Classical Journal.) 
Pir Egyptians, of all nations of 
antiquity, are most deserving of 
our attention. To this wise and inge- 
nious people, who made such advances 
in arts and sciences, in commerce and 
legislation, succeeding nations have 
been indebted for whatever institu- 
tions civilize mankind and embellish 
human life. The priesthood of this 
very religious people, to whom know- 
ledge was exclusively confined, being 
wholly free from anxiety about secu- 
lar matters, as they were provided for 
by the State’, devoted themselves to 
the service of the community. Their 
time was divided between the per- 
formance of their sacred duties and 
the improvement of the mind. Study 
was their business; the good of the 
ple was their sole object; and 
whatever could contribute to the poli- 
tical or moral welfare of their country, 
was pursued with a zeal worthy of 
imitation in Christian societies. It is 
not then surprising that they made 
such amazing progress in physic and 
husbandry, in astronomy, magic, and 
other occult sciences. And, though 
the art of embalming, as practised by 
them, is now obsolete, and the medi- 
cated herbs which they used may not 
now be ascertained, yet we may gather 
from the custom what study aud at- 
tention they employed in discovering 
the virtues of simples, though the 
science of Medical Chemistry® was 
probably unknown at that early period. 
The art of embalming the dead was 
— to the Egyptians; they alone 
new the secret of preserving the body 
from decay. In the Pentateuch we 
find that, when Abraham and Isaac 
died, they were simply buried; but 
Jacob, and yr wllenen Joseph, were 
embalmed; because these two pa- 


triarchs died in Egypt. This myste- 
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rious trade descended from father to 
son as an hereditary and sacred privi- 
lege; the embalmers were held in high 
repute, conversed with the priests, and 
were by them admitted into ‘the inner 
nes of the temples. Embalming may 
ave been practised in Asia, but there 
is not any authority for this presunip- 
tion: it may be inferred that the cus- 
tom prevailed among the Chaldeans, 
on account of the proximity of their 
country to Egypt, and the similarity of 
pursuits and doctrines ; an intercourse, 
no doubt, subsisted between these two 
philosophical nations from the earliest 
ages. After the death of Alexander 
the Great, the Egyptians and Chal- 
deans were ordered to dress the bod 
in their own way? (Curt. lib. x. su 
fin.): but this event was many hun- 
dred years after the times when Egypt 
flourished under the Pharaohs. e 
washing and dressing of the body al- 
luded to by Greek and Roman wniters, 
was merely an external application of 
unguents*, performed with facility and 
despatch, not for the purpose of bes 
serving the corpse, but in honour of 
the deceased. The ceremony among 
the Egyptians was sacred and solemn, 
and the process tedious, intricate, and 
expensive. In the patriarchal history 
the Sacred Writer tells us, that forty 
days were employed in preparing the 
body of Jacob for sepulture. ‘“ And 
Joseph commanded his servants the 
physicians to embalm his father, and 
the physicians embalmed Israel,” &c. 
Gen. i. 2. And here it is to be ob- 
served, that the officers, called physi- 
cians, did not profess the art of curing : 
for physic (as it is now called) was not 
at that time a professional pursuit ; not 
a word is said of physicians being call- 
ed in during Jacob's sickness. Be- 
sides, the Hebrew word is rendered in 
the Septuagint by trra@sacras, those 
who prepared the body for burial. It 





' Diodorus says, that a third of the lands of each province belonged to the priesthood. 


(Lib. i. p. 84, folio, Amster. 1745.) 


2 The art of preparing drugs by fire for curative purposes is attributed to the Arabs. 

3 Agypli Chalde@ique jussi corpus suo more curare—deinde purgavere corpus; reple- 
tumque est odoribus——I know no other passage indicative of such a custom among the 
Asiatics, It does not appear that Plutarch or Arrian mention this ceremony; Curtius, 
therefore, may have been misinformed. Cyrus in Xenophon commands his body to be 
committed to the earth from whence it came (oopvAoy), and in this he doubtless con- 


fi d to the cust 





of his country. 


* Corpusque avant frigentis et ungunt. Virgil. Tleproreadctiy vexpov—Kai xarbavoveay 


Xtpo eb wepioredtiy. Eurip. Medea, 1035. 


The body of Christ was anointed with myrrh 


and aloes, and wrapt in linen clothes. John, ch. xix. ver. 39, 40. 


Gent. Mac. July, 1823. 
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is true the author of the Pentateuch 
does_not particularise this ceremony, 
bat Herodotus and Diodorus are clear 
and diffuse in every thing relative to 
this interesting country5. 

The Egyptians believed that the 
soul was immortal, or rather, that it 
was eternal; they imagined that it not 
only was not subject to death, but that 
it had existed from all eternity, having 
neither beginning norend ; they thought 
that as it Was immaterial, it was in- 
create, and as it was increate, that it 
was a part of the divine spirit, divine 
particula aure, and co-existent with 
that Being, from whom it emanated 6. 
In order to substantiate this doctrine, 
they asserted that the soul had been in 
a state of pre-existence, and at the dis- 
solution of the outward man, it passed 
into various states; and after a circuit 
of three thousand years, (Herod. 1. ii. 
c. 123) it returned to re-animate a hu- 
man body. Pythagoras first transplant- 
ed this dogma from Egypt into Greece, 
and, though no works of that philoso- 
pher are now extant, yet we may ga- 
ther from later writers the essential 
tenets of the Pythagorean sect’. Plato, 
after the death of Socrates, inculcated 
the same principle, in order to vali- 


date the primary tenet of the Socratic 

school, the immortality of the soul®, 

Virgil has shown himself we sedu- 
oO 


lous in propagating the same doctrine 
among he cam. (Geog. iv. 220-7 ; 
ZEn. vi. 750.) ‘These two nations 
were of opinion, that death separated 
the soul from the body®; they were, 
therefore, no longer concerned about 
the perishable part of man ; and being 
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enlightened by the rays of rational 
philosophy through the mists of error 
and superstition, they looked forward 
to a future state, as a reward for the 
virtuous, and a punishment for the 
damned. The Egyptians, on the con- 
trary, were more solicitous to preserve 
the material part from putrefaction and 
injury, conceiving that the soul was 
inseparable from its body so long as 
the latter was free from corruption. 
me me by this superstition, they stu- 
died and put in practice every means 
of preserving the human frame: they 
applied to the study of natural history 
to discover the virtues of simples, and 
provided buildings of the greatest mag- 
nitude and durability as depositories 
for the dead, which still remain the 
most stupendous monuments of human 
labour in the world. That the pyra- 
mids were built as sepulchres for the 
Kings”, there appears no reason to 
doubt ; this is fully testified by modern 
travellers. Besides, Diodorus says ex- 
pressly, that Chemmis and Cephron 
constructed them for this purpose". 
The principal care of the Reeeden 
was turned to the preserving the dead ; 
they looked upon their houses as tem- 
porary dwellings, but to their ceme- 
teries they gave the name of the Eier- 
nal Mansions. (Diod. 1. i. p. 60.) 
Among the three modes of embalm4 
ing, that adopted by the rich was very 
tedious in its process, and expensive in 
its preparation. As soon as a man of 
any consideration died, the relations of 
the deceased, after the most violent 
 moggen of grief, sent for the em- 
balmer, who carried away the corpse. 





5 Herod. lib. ii. c. 86, 87.—Diodor. lib. i. p. 102. 
6 Humanus animus, er divind mente decerptus, cum alio nullo nisi cum ipso Deo com- 
parari possit. Cic. Tuse. 6. n. 38. ‘God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 


and man became a living soul.” Gen. ii. 7. 


7 Morte carent anime; semperque priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt habitantque receptee.—Ovid. Sermo Pythag. 


Addison Spect. No. 343. 


8 Tlavra rore xai vuv SiapesCera: ra Cwa ais ZAAMAa, vou xa kvoias &wOCOAN nat xTnet! 


pwrraGadroueva. Plato sub fin. Timzi. 


9 At cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus. Virg. 


Ovov aro ptrewv Svvai Sonov Aldos slow, 
*"Ewuday (4 uyn) rev cwmaros Sia yeynrai. 


Hom. 
Xenoph. 


10 It is remarkable that Homer does not mention the pyramids, although he celebrates 
Thehes and its hundred gates, and frequently alludes to Egypt. This is a presumption that 


they were built a little before or after the age in which this poet flourished. 


Diodorus in- 


forms us, that these extraordinary works were built a thousand years before his time ; this 


es very nearly with the age of Homer. 


0 Pliny’s words, pecunia otiosa ac stulta ostentatio, are more idle and foolish than the con- 
duct which he condemns; for the motive of building these enormous works was political 


as well as religious. 


The 
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The first part of the operation was, to 
extract the brains through the nostrils 
with a crooked instrument of iron ; for 
the more ready performance of which 
the medium septum of the nose was 
cnt away ; the vacuities were then fill- 
ed up with perfumes and aromatic 
compositions. After this, the body 
was opened with much ceremony. For 
this purpose the priest made a mark 
on the left side, just above the hip, to 
show how far the incision was to be 
made. A particular officer made an 
opening with a very sharp Ethiopian 
stone'?, As soon as the ple saw 
this, they pelted him with stones, and 
pursued him with maledictions; for 
the Egyptians looked with abhorrence 
upon any one who offered violence to 
a human body either dead or alive. 
The embalmer then inserted his hand, 
and drew out all the viscera except the 
heart and kidneys, while the bowels 
were washed with odours. (Diod. p. 
102.) The entrails were not restored 
to the abdomen, but from a religious 
motive they were thrown into the 
Niles, (Plut. vol. ii. p. 159, folio, 
Paris, 1624.) Afterwards, the belly 
was filled with cinnamon, myrrh, and 
other odoriferous drugs; and then 
the orifice of the wound was closed. 
The body outwardly was anointed 
with the oil of cedars and other pre- 
servatives for 30 days. This cal of 
time was necessary to administer the 
preparations for drying it and prevent- 
ing its putrefaction. At the expiration 
of this term, the corpse was again 
washed, and wrapped up in many folds 
of linen, painted with sacred charac- 
ters, and seasoned with gums and 
other glutinous matter. This renders 
the cloth so durable, that it has pre- 
served its consistence even to the pre- 
sent day, as many of the specimens, 
lately exhibited in this country, fully 
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testify. These swathes of cere-cloth 
were so manifold, that there are sel- 
dom less than a thousand yards of fil- 
leting about one body; and so inge- 
niously were the wrappings managed, 
that the lineaments of the deceased 
were easily discernible, even though 
the face was covered with a kind of 
mask fitted with mastic. On the 
breast was spread a broader piece of 
cere-cloth, on which was inscribed 
some memorable sentiment; but, for 
the most part, having the figure of a 
woman with expanded arms. The 
embalmer having done his duty, the 
mummy" was sent back to the kin- 
dred of the defunct, who deposited it 
in a wooden coffin, made of a species 
of sycamore, called in Egypt Pharaoh's 
Some few cofhns have been 
found of solid stone; a miniature mo- 
del of one in marble was to be seen at 
Belzoni’s exhibition, from which he 
says the body had been taken”. The 
top of the wooden coffin or mummy- 
chest was carved in the shape of a 
woman’s head, the face being richly 
painted; the rest of the trunk was 
adorned with hieroglyphics, and the 
lower end was broad and flat like a 
pedestal, on which the coffin was 
placed erect in the place designed for 
its reception. The body of Joseph 
was put in a coffin. Gen. ch. 1. v. 26. 
The corpse was lastly conveyed down 
the Nile to its final destination, in a 
vessel called Baris”. The mode just 
described was the most expensive, and 
adopted by the rich only; those, how- 
ever, who were unable or unwilling to 
go to so great an expense, had recourse 
to a more simple process. 

A quantity of cedar-oil and aromatic 
liquors was injected, by means of a sy- 
ringe, into the body at the anus; after 
this it was laid in nitre for seventy 
days, when the pipe was withdrawn, 





® Probably the same kind of stone used in circumcision. 


Exod. ch. iv. v. 25. 


is Mr. Belzoni assures us, that the vases or urns exhibited in London contained the 
bowels of mummies ; but it is more probable that they are the reconditories of the iis, or 


other sacred animals. 


*"Awo%avovras de rapiyevorres, Yawrovas ty ipnos Snxncs. Herod. 

“ The spices, which the Ishmaelitish merchants were carrying into Egypt when Joseph 
was sold, were no doubt designed for embalming. Gen. ch. xxxvii. v. 25. 

% Momia or Mumia, quasi Amomia, i. e. cadaver amomo conditum: Vossius. For the 
Amomus, brought from Syria, was a principal ingredient in the medicaments; it was mixed 
with spices to make that ointment with which the body was seasoned. 

© The catacombs were ransacked by the Persians on the invasion of Egypt by Cam- 


byses, son of the great Cyrus. 


body of Amasis, the late king, to be untombed and burnt. 
 Bapis, navigii genus, Suidas: hence is probably derived our English word bier. 


Herodotus states, that this infuriate prince ordered ¢ 


Lib. iii. c. 16. 


and 
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and the oil, running out, carried with 
it the paunch and entrails, while the 
nitre consumed the flesh, leaving no- 
thing but skin and boues. 

The bodies. of the poorer people 
were filled with a nitrous composition, 
which had such virtue and efficacy as 
to consume the intestines. They were 
afterwards wrapt up in bundles of 
reed, or Bawa od of the palm-tree. 
(Herod. lib. ii. c. 87.) ‘The same care 
was bestowed on the sacred animals, 
such as the ibis, the dog, the cat, the 
ape, the scarabeus, the sheep, and in 
some parts, the crocodile'?; but more 
especially, on the sacred apis, or ox, 
whose festivals were celebrated with 
great solemnity and rejoicings. 

What raillery have this superstitious 
people been exposed to from their sot- 
tish veneration for irrational creatures ! 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and Aélian, are 
consentient in their ridicule of this 
stupid idolatry. When a house was 
on fire, the father of a family would 
be more anxious to rescue his cat from 
the flames, than to save his wife, his 
children, or property. (Herod. 1. ii. 
c. 66.) So infatuated were they, that 
mothers accounted it a blessing (oh, 
horror!) for their children to be de- 
voured by the ravenous crocodile ; 
they gloried that their offspring be- 
came food to vhat fierce creature. 
(4Blian. de Nat. Animal. |. 10, c. 21.) 
Nay, more, in the extremities of fa- 
mine it is said that this deluded peo- 

le would rather eat one another, than 
- violent hands on these disgusting 
objects of worship. (Diod. lib. i. p. 
93.) Juvenal exposes these enormi- 
ties in nervous and eloquent language : 
** Quis nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia de- 
mens 
Egyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hec; illa pavet saturam serpentibus 
ilim, 
Effigies sacri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 
Dimidio magice resonant ubi Memnone 
chorde, [tis. 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta por- 
Illic caruleos, hic piscem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur ; nemo Dia- 
nam. {su! 
Porrum et cepe nefas violare et frangere mor- 
O sanctas gentes, quibus hee nascuntur in 
hortis 
Numina! Lanatts animalibus abstinet omnis 
Mensa. Nefas illic foetum jugulare capelle : 
Carnibus humanis vesci licet !”— 
Juv. Sat. xv. 1-13. 
C.H. 
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Mr. Ursay, April 22, 


SEND you the description of a 
curious ring, which | think will 
be acceptable to many of your readers. 
I believe it is unique, but should 
any of them be better informed, they 
will perhaps oblige me by stating 
where there is another precisely like it. 
The ring, which is made of thin 
pure gold, and has four diamonds set 
on the top, does not at first sight ap- 
pear particularly worthy of notice ; on 
a closer inspection, however, an open- 
ing is perceptible in the raised part, 
and on lifting it up, a very beautiful 
miniature of the head of King Charles 
the First, enamelled on a turquoise, pre- 
sents itself. The size of the painting 
does not exceed the fourth part of an 
inch; the execution is particularly 
fine, and the likeness excessively faith- 
ful; the small part of his Majesty's 
dress which is visible appears ae 
to that in which he is usually repre- 
sented, and a piece of the » Tee to 
which the George is suspended, is 
discernible ; on closing the ring, the 
portrait becomes perfectly hid.- Al- 
though miniatures of Charles the First 
are not uncommon, this is peculiarly 
valuable from the portrait being con- 
cealed, and also from its being sup- 
posed to be the smallest of him which 
is extant. 

There can be no doubt that it was 
worn by a royalist, when it was dan- 
gerous to avow the attachment with 
which many of Charles’s adherents 
cherished the memory of their unfor- 
tunate sovereign. Relics of this kind 
are consecrated by much higher asso- 
ciations than what the mere crust of 
time bestows on them ; and even were 
they not sufficiently old to excite the 
notice of the antiquary, they are well 
deserving of attention from their ex- 
hibiting a memorial of feelings, which 
must ever command respect and admi- 
ration. Loyalty, like Giendship, can 
only be tried by adversity ; and a mere 
trifle becomes valuable when it enables 
us more justly to appreciate the real 
sentiments of men who sacrificed their 
fortunes to their principles. ‘The ring, 
which is the subject of this article, 
perpetuates the faithful devotion of 
one of Charles's adherents much more 
forcibly than the pen of the biogra- 
pher, since it is evident that neither 
the death of the master, nor the hepe- 





8 Toros mtv dn trav Alyurriay igo: eles of xpoxodedor, rows 3’ ob, GAA’ dre wodeuiovs 
stpewovs:, Herod, Omne fere genus bestiarum Agyptii consecrarunt. Cic. de Nat. iii. 39- 
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lessness of his cause, had extinguished 
his attachment. It may be naturally 
expected, that the life of the man who 
thus ingeniously secreted the sem- 
blance of features, which in all pro- 
bability were as firmly impressed on 
his heart, must have manifested many 
roofs of zeal in the royal service, and 
it is therefure presumed, that the fol- 
lowing brief memoir of him, with an 
account of the manner in which this 
memento of loyalty has passed to its 
present possessor, will not be deemed 
an inappropriate addition to these par- 
ticulars. : 

The ring is su ed to have origi- 
nally hconesl SS ide Giffard, “of 
Brightley, in Devon, Esq. the repre- 
sentative of an ancient and high! 
respectable family, which had been 
seated there for many generations, and 
were allied to the best houses in that 
county; amongst others to those of 
Grenville, Earle, Coriton, and Leigh. 
He was born at Brightley about the 
ear 1600,* and to use the words of 
his Biographer, t ‘‘ having had a vir- 
tuous and liberal education, he be- 
came a very accomplished gentleman.” 
In the civil wars he adhered zealously 
and constantly to the King, was ap- 
pointed a Colonel in his army, and 
afforded his utmost aid to his service. 
During the Commonwealth Colonel 
Giffard suffered severely both in his 
person and property, having been ‘‘de- 
cimated, sequestrated, and imprison- 
ed,” and was obliged to pay #£.1136 
as a composition for his estates. He 
continued to be persecuted and op- 
ressed until the Bosthtetion, when, 
Fike too many other royalists, “the 
eatest part of the recompense he had 
for all his losses, was the satisfaction 
of seeing both church and state peace- 
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ably settled upon their ancient bot- 
toms.” This account of Colonel Gif- 
fard will be concluded in the words 
of his friend and biographer above 
quoted : | —** He was a gentleman of 
a very grave and comely aspect, of an 
obliging carriage, of a sober life, and 
a pious conversation; such was his 
deportment towards men in all his ac- 
tions, as if he were conscious the eye 
of God was upon him; and such his 
behaviour towards God, in the in- 
stances of devotion and religion, as if 
he thought he was a spectacle to an- 
gels and to men. Iasomuch his so- 
briety and piety brought great reputa- 
tion to the royal cause in those parts 
where he lived, and he was an excel- 
lent ornament to his profession, both 
as a subject and a christian.” Col. 
Giffard died in 1666, leaving several 
children § by Joan, his wife, the 
youngest daughter of Sir John Wynd- 
ham, of Orchard, in Somersetshire, 
ancestor of the Earl of Egremont. Her 
brother, Sir John Wyndham, Kot. 
married the sister of Ralph Lord Hop- 
ton, who distinguished himself in the 
command of the royal army at the 
battle of Stratton, in Cornwall. The 
loyalty of the Wyndham family is well 
known from the emphatic admonition 
of Sir Thomas Wyndham, a cousin of 
Mrs. Giffard’s, to his son, ‘‘not to 
desert the crown though it hung upon 
a bush.” || 

On the death of Colonel Giffard, 
the ring containing the picture of 
King Charles was, it was confidently 
supposed, given to his daughter Mar- 
garet, who just before her father’s 
demise, married John Keigwin, of 
Mousehole, in Cornwall, Esq. The 
Keigwin family were also zealous loy- 
alists, and one of them, who com- 








* Prince, in the “* Worthies of Devon,” says, he was born in 1594, but the Heralds’ 
Visitation of that county in 1620, calls him 18 years old in that year. 





t Prince. 


+ Prince. 
§ John Giffard, Esq. the late Accountant General of Ireland, of whom there is an 


interesting memoir in the 


Gent. Mag. for 1819, part I. p. 481, was descended from the 


eldest son of Colonel Giffard. He died in 1819, leaving two sons, the eldest of which 
is the present Chief Justice of Ceylon, who is the representative of this ancient family. 
The second son, Stanley Lees Giffard, Esq. is a member of the Honourable Society of the 


Middle Temble. 


| Arthur Giffard, the youngest brother of Colonel Giffard, was also a severe sufferer in 
the royal cause ; he was Rector of Biddeford, in Devon, to which he was presented by his 
kinsman, Granville, Earl of Bath, but svon after the death of the King, he was ejected 
from his living, when he took shelter under the roof of Philip Harris, Esq. Recorder of 
Great Torrington, who married his sister. On the return of Charles II. Mr. Giffard was 
restored to his benefice, shortly after which he died without issue, and is buried in the 


Chancel of Biddeford Church. 





manded 
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manded a small vessel in the king's 
service, is designated in a dispatch from 
the Parliamentary forces in Cornwall, 
‘*as a notable active knave against the 
Parliament.” Mrs. Keigwin survived 
her husband many years, by whom she 
had a large family, and at her death, 
in 1739, bequeathed her jewels and 
trinkets to her youngest son, the Rev. 
John Keigwin, Clerk, who married 
Prudence, the sister and heiress of 
William Busvargus, of Busvargus, in 
Cornwall, Esq. * and by her left two 
daughters and coheirs. Miss Busvar- 
gus, however, married to her first hus- 
band, the Rev. Jonathan Toup, Clerk, 
and was by him the mother of the 
learned Jonathan Toup, Clerk, the 
Editor of Longinus, Emendationes in 
Suidam, &c.f As Mr. Keigwin, 
who died in 1761, appointed his wi- 
dow his sole executrix, the ring passed 
to her, and she dying in 1773, left her 
son by her first marriage, Mr. Toup, 
her executor, when that gentleman 
became possessed of it. Mr. Toup 
died unmarried in 1785, and by his 
will entailed the estates of his mother’s 
family on the issue of his nieces, the 
three daughters and coheirs of Anne, 
his half sister, the youngest daughter 
of his father-in-law, John Keigwin, 
and the grand-daughter of oo 
Giffard, daughter of Colonel Giffard, 
of Brightley. Phillis, the eldest of 
these daughters, married Nicholas 
Harris Nicholas, of East Looe, in 
Cornwall, Esq. Major of the Royal 
Cornwall Fencible Cavalry ; and being 
likewise the executrix to her uncle 
Mr. Toup, inherited the ring, but 
dying sine prole in 1799, it went to 
her husband, who died in 1816, like- 
wise without issue, and by his will 
bequeathed the ring to his nephew, 
John Toup Nicholas, Esq. a Captain 
of the Navy, and Companion of the 
Order of the Bath, on whom also, as 
the eldest son of the only one of Mr. 
Toup’s three nieces before mentioned, 
who had issue, that celebrated scholar’s 
estates are entailed, and who is the 
great-great-great-grandson of Colonel 
Giffard, the original owner of the ring 
in question. 

It is proper to add that, in the me- 


mory of the oldest member of the 
family, it has always been called 
** King Charles's ring.” X. 


a 
Mr. Ursan, Manchester, May}. 
i will not be considered as greatly 

lessening the fame of so volumi- 
nous and excellent a writer as the 
author of ‘Guy Mannering,” to have 
detected him in one instance of pla- 
giarism. 

It occurs in the character of Do- 
minic Sampson, who frequently uses 
the exclamation “ prodigious !” 

That highly-esteemed novel having 
been dramatised, and the expression 
having become of frequent occurrence 
in common conversation, it appears to 
be proper to give the merit of it to 
Congreve, who had employed it in 
exactly a similar sense in two of his 
plays, viz. in “The Old Batchelor,” 
and in The Double Dealer,” long 
before the publication of “« Guy Man- 
nering.” M. Warp, M.D. 


--@>— 

Mr. Ursan, May 8. 

‘| oo accident alluded to (Part I. p. 

305) happened in the 55 HenrylIf. 
(1270), and is, with the circumstances 
which arose out of it, stated in the 
Iter Roll for London, comprising en- 
tries of the Pleas of the Crown, held 
during that amd several precedent and 
subsequent years. The following is a 
correct transcript of the record, and may 
be acceptable to some of your readers. 
By this it appears that the stone, and 
other materials of the Bell Tower, va- 
lued at 20 marks, which became for- 
feited to the King as a deodand, were 
restored by him to the Prior and Con- 
vent of the Church of Christ at Can- 
terbury. 

“« Accidit die m’cur’ proxima ante festum 
Pur’ b’e Mar’. q’d quid’m Joh’nes de Gya- 
ges. Alex’ de Asshwell’ & Matild’ de 
Haliwell. Matild’ nept’ eiusd’m. Marg’ia 
de Hau’hulle. Ph’s Tilly. Will’ms de Harwes. 
Clemencia que fuit vx’ Rob’i de Penkerk. 
Agn’ de Huntyngfeud. Joh’nes le Polet’. 
Alicia de Vynere. Andr’ de Suthwerk. An- 
drea que fuit vx’ Joh’nis de Albemton. op- 
p’ssi fuerunt campanario ecc’ie sc’i Mar’ 
de Arcub’. London’ que cecidit sup’ ip’os. 





* The family of Busvargus were originally called Lethon, but on purchasing the estate 
of ——— in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, they assumed that name. Asa 


proof of t 


he manner in which the old Cornish families intermarried with each other, it is 


worth remarking, that for six generations the Busvargus family married within thirty miles 
of their own house, and generally within ten miles: it is equally curious, that the marriage 
portions of each wife never, in the whole of that period, varied more than 501. 

+ For a memoir of this eminent scholar, see Gent. Mag. for 1785, p. 185. 
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Pretium Campanarii xx m’rc’ vnde vic’ r’. 
Quis vicu’. ven. p’t’ Steph’m de Cornhill 
et fuit attach’ p’ Anketum de Ventull’ & 
Rob’m de Camaile J’o in m’ia. & non ma- 
lecr’. Nullus inde malec’r’. Jud’im. Infor- 
tuniam. Et sup’ hoc venerunt p’fati vice- 
comites & proferunt bre’ Du’i Regis in hec 
vba. H. dei gr’a vicecomitib’ suis Lon- 
don sal’m. Cum nup’ p’ infortunatam op- 
pressionem viror’ & mulierum que p’ rui- 
nam Campanarii ecc’le beate Mar’. de Ar- 
cub” & cuid’m domus Prior & Convent’. 
eccl’ie x’pi Cantuar’. nup’ accidit in Vico 
de Weschep petram maeremiu’ & plumbum 
& om’ia alia eiusd’m domvs tanq’m d'do 
cepi’tis in manu’ n’ram, nos, eisd’m Priori 
& Conventui’ gr’am facer’ volentes ad p’sens 
dedimus & concessim’ eisd’m petram mae- 
remium plumbum & o’a alia eiusd’m dom’ 
que d’ca ocasione cepistis in manum n’ram 
de gr’a n’ra speciali. Et i’o vobi’ mandam’ 
q'd eisd’m Priori & Conventui petram 
maeremium plumbu’ & omia alia d’te Dom’. 
in manu’ n’ram capta occ’one p’d’ca resti- 
tui faciat de dono n’ro. T. meip’o apud 
Westm’. xij die Mart’. anno R. n’. quin- 
quagesimo q’nto.” 

I shall be obliged to any of your 
Correspondents who will refer me to 
a work on the French Monasteries, 
or afford me information respecting 
the Abbey of St. Lamber of Letiens. 
This Abbey was founded before 1145, 
and a Deed in 1211 from the Abbot 
and Chapter of that Monastery is 
dated at Ath: I therefore presume 
that the House was situate in or near 
that town. In Cave’s Chartophylax 
Ecclesiasticus, p. 147, an Abbey at 
Letiens is mentioned, but within 
what jurisdiction does not a. 

Yours, &c. St. NEWMAN. 


Mr. Ursan, 
[* Part I. page 163, you mention the 
magnificent present of the Duke of 
Buckingham to the Church of Buck- 
ingham, without naming the Artist, 


Mr. W. R. Eginton, of 


July 12. 


irmingham. 
The work having received the highest 


eulogiums from all that have seen it, 
I think you will agree with me, that 
Mr. Eginton’s name should be record- 
ed with your account of this splendid 
window, on which is painted the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

‘This Painted Window was presented to 
the Church of the Borough and Parish of 
Buckingham, by the Most High, Mighty, 
and Most Noble Prince Richard Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, Marquis of Chan- 
dos, and Earl Temple of Stowe, in the 
County of Buckingham, in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Marquis of Buckingham, Ear! Temple, and 
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ions om Baron yg in Great Bri- 
tain, Earl Nugent in Ireland, Knight of 
the Most Noble the Order of the Garsie, 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the County of Buckingham, of his Majes- 
ty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and 
Colonel of the Militia and Yeomanry Forces 
of the said County, as a token of his af- 
fection and regard for the Borough and its 
Inhabitants. Anno Salutis 1829.” 
Yours, &c. An Otp SuspscriBer. 


Mr. Ursay, June 4. 
se County Courts are of a very 


ancient origin ; and, considering 
that they are (generally speaking) the 
only Courts we have for the recovery 
of Debts under 40s. and such as the 
poorer class chiefly resort to, ought 
to dispense justice at a light expence, 
and suitable to the condition of the 
suitors. On the contrary, they are ex- 
pensive Courts; frequent instances oc- 
cur where a person is summoned for 
yment of a shilling; it may happen 
that the money has been paid ; and the 
party summoned knowing it, but ig- 
norant that the Court will require fur- 
ther proof than his own, attends the 
summons; if the matter is settled here 
the costs incurred are, I believe, five 
shillings and four pence. They may 
almost be styled Courts where strict 
justice cannot be had ; if a man swears 
that I owe him a sum of money, al- 
though I may never before have seen 
him, this is sufficient to entitle him to 
a verdict, whatever I may swear to the 
contrary; and indeed, an officer of one 
of the Courts confessed to me, that 
nothing but a receipt would discharge 
you from the debt; a receipt, you will 
say, when I never owed the debt! 

It has always been considered, that 
to entitle a Plaintiff to sue in the 
County Courts, he must reduce his 
debt to somewhat less than 40s. and 
is precluded from recovering more; 
but by the present system, I am told, 
that a Plaintiff may harass his debtor 
for 1001. by summoning him first for 
$Qs. 114d. and then for as much more, 
being remainder of the debt, and so 
** toties quoties” in like manner, until 
the 100/. is paid. This is, I conceive, 
the very contrary of justice. I could 
wish that Mr. Brougham, who has 
already succeeded in preventing the 

r from being robbed of their chari- 
ties, would take the trouble, as he has 
the power, to institute an inquiry into 
the practice and fees of the inferior 
Courts. J. A. 

Corpus 
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Corpus Curist: Cottece, Campripce. 


5 ie ceremony of laying the first stone 
of the new buildings at Corpus Christi 
College took place on Wednesday, the 2d 
of July. The day was auspiciously fine, 
and the arrangements which had been made 
were so judicious and complete, that nothing 
was wanting to give due effect to a scene, 
rendered the more interesting from the ra- 
rity of its occurrence, and the prospect 
which it opens of increasing the splendour 
of the public edifices in this celebrated seat 
of learning and science. 

The Members of the University, in full 
academical costume, assembled in the Seuate 
House, and formed themselves into the fol- 
lowing Order of Procession : 


Yeoman Bedell. 
Esquire Bedells. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in his robes. 
High-Steward of the University. 
Commissary of the University. 
Noblemen in their robes, two and two. 
Heads of Colleges, in robes, two and two. 
Doctors in Divinity, in robes, two and two. 
Doctors in Law and Physic, two and two. 
Public Orator. 

Professors of the University. 
Assessor to the Vice-Chancellor. 
Proctors, in their congregation habits. 
Public Registrar and Public Librarians. 
Taxors, Scrutators, and other Officers. 
Bachelors in Divinity and Civil Law, and 
Masters of Arts, two and two. 
Bachelors of Arts. 

Fellow Commoners. 


Undergraduates. 


The procession, thus arranged, moved on 
towards the site of the new buildings, where 
they were received by the Master and Fel- 
lows. The Rev. Thomas Shelford, M. A. 
‘Tutor of the college, then delivered a Latin 
oration, at once appropriate to the occasion, 
expressive of gratitude towards those bene- 
factors by whose munificent liberality they 
were enabled to perform this great work, 
and complimentary to the noble High Stew- 
ard and his illustrious ancestors, several of 
whom had been members of the college. 


The upper part of the foundation stone 
being then raised, the Master (the Rev. 
John Lamb, B.D.) presented the gold, 
silver, and copper coins of the present reign, 
to the High Steward, who placed them in 
@ cavity prepared to receive them; his 
Lordship having pety expressed, in 
elegant and forcible terms, his deep sense 
of the honour conferred upon him, in being 
requested to perform this pleasing service 
for a Society, towards whom he felt the 
highest esteem. 

The two parts of the foundation stone 


were then dovetailed together, and the whole” 


having been raised to a proper elevation, the 
architect (William Wilkins, Esq.) handed a 
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silver trowel to the High Steward, who ac- 
cordingly spread the mortar, after which the 
stone was lowered to its place, when his 
Lordship concluded that part of the cere- 
mony by striking it with a mallet and apply- 
ing the level and square. 

he foundation being thus laid with the 
accustomed formalities, the Rev. the Master 
of the College offered an appropriate prayer. 

The anthem Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem, 
was afterwards sung by the university choir, 
The Vice-Chancellor then pronounced a be- 
nediction, and the procession removed from 
the ground. 

After the Vice-Chancellor’s benediction, 
the workmen gave three cheers, in which 
the spectators joined. 

The inscription on the plate which en- 
closed the cavity wherein the coins were 
deposited, was as follows :— 

QVAS * PECVNIAS 
CVSTODI * ET * SOCIIS 
COLLEGII * CORPORIS * CHRISTI * ET * BEATE 
VIRGINIS * MARIZ 
IN * ACADEMIA * CANTABRIGIENSI 
AD*NOVAS' ET* AMPLIORES ‘2 DES *EXTRVENDAS 
MVNIFICE * TESTAMENTO * LEGAVERVNT 
REVERENDISSIMVS * IN * CHRISTO * PATER 
THOMAS * HERRING 
ARCHIEPISCOPVS * CANTVARIENSIS 
NECNON * PATRES * ADMODVM * REVERENDI 
EJVSDEM * COLLEGI * OLIM * CVSTODES 
MATTHIAS * MAWSON * EPISCOPVS * ELLENSIS 
ET 
JOANNES * GREEN * EPISCOPVS * LINCOLNIENSIS 
EARVM* INCREMENTO * QVVM*TALIS* TANDEM 
CONFECTA * SIT * SVMMA 
QVALIS * AD * TANTVM * CONSILIVM 
EXEQVENDUM * SVPPETAT 
HOC * LAPIDE * POSITO 
OPERIS * INITIVM * FECIT 
VIR * NOBILISSIMVS 
PHILIPPVS * COMES * DE *-HARDWICKE 
ORDINIS * PERISCELIDIS * EQVES 
SVMMVS HVJ VSCE* ACADEMI#*SENESCHALLVS 
DIE * SECVNDO * JVLII 
ANNO * SALVTIS * M.DCCC,XXIII. 


FAXIT * DEVS * OPTIMVS * MAXIMVS 
.VT * HOC * DIV * SPERATVM * OPUS 
NVNC * TANDEM * SVSCEPTVM 
RELIGIONI 
BONIS * MORIBVS 
PRASTANTIBVS * OMNIBVS * ARTIBVS* AC 
DISCIPLINIS 
FELICITER * EVENIAT. 


The site where this interesting ceremony 
took place was admirably arranged for the 
accommodation of the Galverte, and of 
the numerous assemblage of ladies who en- 
livened the gratifying scene by their grace 
and beauty. Indeed so intense was the 
anxiety displayed by thousands to view the 
proceedings, that the streets were crowded, 
and the windows and tops of the houses 
and adjacent buildings were covered with 
spectators. wee 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. Arch@ologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London. Vol. xx. 
p-i. 4to. pp. 478. 

TS Literary character of modern 

Archeological Essays keeps pace 
with the general improvement in every 
branch of science. Papers got up, se- 
cundum artem, in an elaborate scho- 
lar-like manner, worthy Historians 
of the highest rank, accompany the 
pleasant trifling of the mere black-let- 
ter queens the Man of Learnin 
confers oracular authority upon high 
subjects, and the amateur Collector 
desipits -in-loco, (we anglicize the 
phrase) from his curious stores. The 
utility of these dissertations in both 
views we conceive to reat, be- 
cause we possess only philosophical 
modern-Histories of England; and 
every man of reading knows, that ap- 
plications of the modes of writing 
adopted by Tacitus and Hume to na- 
tions acting upon the principles of 
the Feudal System, is just as absurd 
as would be elucidations of Thucydides 
and Herodotus from the works of 

Craig and Ducange. 

In the last Volume we had occa- 
sion to commend the elaborate and 
masterly dissertation upon Ancient 
Armour, by Dr. Meyrick *; improved, 
we are truly glad to hear, into a dis- 
tinct work, with excellent plates, for 
want of which it was before absolutely 
spoiled. Another disquisition of simi- 
lar high character, as to science, opens 
the Volume before us, viz. Mr. Webb's 
elaborate performance, of which we 
shall speak soon. It is accompanied 
with engravings of the illuminations, 
which, by the way, show the forked 
beard, thought peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxons. We congratulate the Society 
on these additions. The French are, 
says Warton, a nation of Antiquaries ; 
and, as nothing can be more absurd 
than to think that mere illustration 
requires finished expensive plates, (be- 
cause comprehension of the subject, 
not display, is the object in question, 





* We cordially forgive Dr. Meyrick for 
his anger with us, because we did not think 
with him, that ears were made to see. 
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and it would be foolish to send a mere 
specimen of pottery for the execution 
of a Sir Joshua Reynolds,) we highly 
approve of the reasoning of Dr. Bur, 
rows upon this subject, which we shall 
here quote : 

**The style of engravi au trait or 
outline] is not popular in England, though 
adopted very generally, and with great suc- 
cess, upon the Continent. There is no 
book extant, which conveys so much in- 
formation, with regard to the arts of paint- 
ing and statuary, as the Annales de Musée, 
published at Paris by M. Landon, The 
immense number of copies from the old 
masters, which it affords, at a compara- 
tively small cost, renders it an invaluable 
treasure either to the amateur or practical 
professor, By means of this, and other si- 
milar publications, the library of the artist 
may be well furnished, and that of the An- 
tiquary or Collector much improved, at a 
price less than that of . dozen finished en- 
gravings, as they are sold at the present 
day. The advantages attending the enor- 
mous saving of time and labour, and con- 
sequently of expense—the facility thus ac- 
quired of diffusing a general and instructed 
taste for the compositions of the best 
schools, are too obvious to need any de- 
monstration,” —Elgin Marbles, I. pref. xi. 
xu. 

This reasoning, we conceive, to be 
perfectly just, because in numerous 
Archeological subjects, delineation 
of form is the only desideratum. Such 
is the French plan, and though we 
know that their egotism in scientific 
claims is most unconscionable, yet in 
Historical Antiquities they have sound 

retensions. The famous Glossary of 
eae stands at the head of every 
compilation in the Science. Without 
it a profound knowledge of Mediaval 
Antiquity would have been for ever 
lost. It cost him ¢hirty-years labour. 
In return for it, says Menage, Ducange 
was offered a seat (we quote from me- 
mory) in the Academy. He thanked 
them. ° 

We ‘have gone into this excursus, 
from a further view. We are of opi- 
ninion, that one day or other, we 
may possess a History of England, 
compiled solely from the Archzolo- 
gia, which may be the standard, if not 
the only accurate History of England 

known. 
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known. We are certain that this is 
just as practicable as the issue of 
Mant and D’Oyly’s Bible by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; and we should like to see an- 
nounced, ‘** A History of England, 
published under the authority of the 
Antiquarian Society.” We use the 
word Antiquarian, though it is not 
Johnsonian, because we conceive it 
to be of no more moment to convert 
a substantive into an adjective for con- 
venience, than to change a sovereign 
into silver. 

The excellence of Mr. Webb’s 
*¢ Translation of a French Metrical 
History of the Deposition of King 
Richard the Second, written by a Con- 
temporary, and comprising the period 
Srom his last Expedition into England 
to his death,” which translation is the 
first article in the work, has led us 
into this turn of thinking. 

The deposition of Richard IT. forms 
more than one article in the Notices 
des MSS. published by the French 
Scavans. Translations of the articles 
es his deposition, at least the 
substantials, were published in the 
Monthly Magazine, we think, be- 
tween the years 1809 and 1811, and 
these translations were made by the 
writer of this article. Of the Notices 
in general, as they are now becoming 
known, one remark may be obtruded, 
viz. that they are more compiled to 
show off the writer, than the subject ; 
that on scientific points they are often 
dry, and absolutely tiresome ; and on 
those of History and Philosophy, me- 
taphysicize and wiredraw to an un- 
reasonable lengthiness ; whereas, in 
our opinion, with regard to ancient 
Manuscripts, the grand object is to 
know what are their contents, so far 
as those contents illustrate Ancient 
History and Manners, while the very 
Opposite plan, that adopted, is only 
proper for modern points of Philoso- 
sophy, Politics, Political Economy, 
Theology, or Physics, where a Cri- 
tical Comment upon the Merits is ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent the Reader 
being misled. ‘But who wants Com- 
mentaries of such a character upon 
Chaucer, a Review a l’Adam Smith 
— Warton’s History of Poetry? 
We know that the Edinburgh Re- 
view was projectéd, at least discussed 
before its appearance, at the table of 
the late Marquess of Lansdowne; and 
we are inclined to think that the new 
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form and manner of these Reviews 
owe their birth to the Notices; but 
(setting aside questions of principle) 
in a literary view highly ameliorat- 
ed; for the disposition of the brass 
nails in their trunk - making, and the 
lackering and patterning of them, is 
far superior to the mere unnoticeable 
tacks and brads with which the French 
have fastened on their leather. 

It is properly observed by Mr. Fos- 
broke, that our ancestors never would 
endure a Sovereign who was not a 

eneral and a man of business (Berke- 
- MSS. p. 17), and Richard II. was 
not the one or the other. It is an 
every-day case for wise parents to save 
large fortunes for children who prove 
bad, foolish, and extravagant; and we 
apprehend that the main cause lies in 
their acquaintance only with indul- 
gence, prosperity, and pleasure, of 
which) weakness, in the commerce of 
life, is a common, if not general re. 
sult. In all probability Richard was 
a spoiled child; but if not, he had one 
failing, (see p. 102) which inevitably 
renders a man unpopular, that of being 
a fop. It has been observed of fops, 
by ay so that though they 
would lay out a hundred pounds in 
walking-sticks, they would not give 
half as many shillings for a charitable 
or philanthropic purpose. That such 
meu cannot command respect, if they 
have not great qualities, which out- 
shine failings, is obvious. Of these, 
Richard had none. Kings in petti- 
coats there may be, as we know from 
Elizabeth ; and also from Richard 
that there may be Queens in breeches. 
Richard, who had only been used to 
flattery, like a beauty, had all the im- 
becility of such a female in a state of 
distress) He was undecided, vindic- 
tive, whining, thoroughly a frivolous 
character ; known only to his subjects 
by expense and luxury, nor, Mr. Webb 
says, was the smallest regard to be paid 
to his word. In what light such a 
character was held, in his own period, 
is well drawn by Hotspur, in his de- 
lineation ef the Butterfly with the 
Pouncet-box. Unfortunately for him- 
self, he was in such a high situation, 
that to kill him would pay powder 
and shot; and he suffered, because 
no man who lives out of the world 
can be fit for business, and in his days 
Government was not conducted by a 
Minister and Parliament who tutored 
him in lusiness. The French were 
par- 
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rticularly fond of this subject, the 
position of Richard, because, says 
the Author of this Metrical History, 
among other habits (we should call 
them weaknesses) of Richard, he was 
particularly fond of Frenchmen, which 
unpopular quality his subjects no doubt 
detested. Montfaucon has given a full- 
length figure of Richard, and other 
Sovereigns contemporary with Charles 
VI. in which our unfortunate King 
appears nearly in the costume of Ed- 
ward VI. or a Blue-coat Boy, with a 


girdle, from which is suspended a 
purse and his gloves, hanging by two 
s 
t 


trips. We notice this, because it is 
oy a different costume from that of 

e MS. before us, where he is some- 
times uncommonly fine, fit for a stage 
hero. 

The advance of Richard against the 
Irish is marked by the following trait 
of Celtic tactics. 


“The whole host [of the Irish] were 
assembled at the entrance of the deep 
woods, and every one put himself right 
well in array ; ‘br it was thought, for 
the time, that we should have battle. (p. 
28.)—Neither could any person, however 
he might be furnished with bold and va- 
liant men, find a passage, the woods are so 
dangerous, You must know, that it is so 
deep in many places, that unless you are 
very careful to observe where you go, you 
will plunge in up to the middle, ‘or sink 
in altogether.” p. 32. 

Now, M. Paris says, that the Welch 
used to post themselves in front of 
woods, into which they fled to draw 
on their enemies, and when they saw 
them entangled in swamps, attacked 
them to advantage. M. Paris, pp. 821, 
311. 

In p. 40 we have an illustration from 
Godwin of the Irish barter of cows for 
horses ; and computation by the former, 
instead of money. Here we beg to make 
an additional observation. Ancille, 
also, as fines of four ancille, were reck- 
oned in computation by the ancient 
Irish. (Marteni Anecdota, IV. col. 
vi. Ducange v. Ancille.) We believe 
that it was a horrid practice of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors to export slaves 
to Treland, and Ossian says that a 
hundred maids from distant lands were 
the rewards of gallant warriors. 

Henry of Bolingbroke took advan- 
tage of this absence of Richard to land 
in England, and excite that insurrec- 
tion which cost Richard his Crown. 
So common. a law of politics, as 
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promptitude of action in suppressing 
rebellion, would not, we suppose, have 
been unknown to any sovereign of the 
meanest capacity. Yet Richard ap- 
pears to have been ignorant of this 
almost obvious suggestion, and he 
listened to treacherous counsels of pro- 
crastination, without the smallest ap- 
prehension of bad results. The mea- 
sures which he took were those of the 
veriest dupe possible ; but the circum- 
stances are printed in the Histories of 
England. The narrative only enters 
into interesting details and explana- 
tions. 

Of the judgment, and the recondite 
research, visible through the whole of 
Mr. Webb's ample and valuable elu- 
cidations, we can speak conscientiously 
in terms of unqualified approbation. 
They are exactly such as a high scho- 
lar and a profound antiquary would 
approve: and, if it be true, as we have 
heard, that Mr. Webb meditates a 
work upon the Crusades, we are sure 
that it will not be a jejune narrative of 
incident, but that display of the sub- 


ject in all its multifarious grand bear- 


ings, with regard to its operations on 
society and the arts, in which form 
alone it ought to be treated. 

In p. 28 we find a mistake made by 
Sir John Davies, viz. Creaghts, or 
Herds of Cattle; whereas Creaghts 
are the Herdsmen. See Spenser, (View 
of Irel. 76. Ed. 1773 who calls them 
Boolies.) Ledwich’s Irel. 376, et alios. 

We shall extract one part which re- 
lates to the Coronation Championship. 


“<The Champion.— The origin of the 
Champions of England is derived by Cam- 
den from the Kilpecs, of Kelpec, in He- 
refordshire, who held that office in the be- 
ginning of the Normans. This noble fa- 
mily became extinct in the male line by 
the death of Hugh Kilpec about 9 Joh. 
and his second daughter Joan married Phi- 
lip Marmion. Philip was a celebrated war- 
rior under Henry III. and in his time I 
find the first mention of the Manor of Scri- 
velsby in the county of Lincoln, held in 
that family by Barony. It is prohable that 
this was a grant made to him by Henry III. 
on account of his great fidelity and eminent 
services, and that the office of Champion, 
vacant by the decease of the Kylpecs, was 
revived in that individual, and attached to 
the Manor.” p. 208. 


Camden and Dugdale have settled 
the matter in a manner which is in- 
complete and unsatisfactory, so far as 
concerns the above paragraph. The 

ques- 
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uestion has considerable difficulties. 
There may have been other Cham- 
pions, besides those of office; and yet 
in law, the King could have no Cham- 
pion. In Dugdale’s Monasticon (II. 
973) a Richard Baiocis, Campio Regis, 
is witness to a Charter of King Henry 
I.; and Queen Elizabeth certain 
heroes in tilting, denominated, honoris 
ergo, her personal Champions, while 
Dimock is styled her Champion by office. 
(See Nichols's Progresses, I. xliv. Go. 
new edit.) ; and (2dly) we find the fol- 
lowing contradictory passage in Brac- 
ton, f.. iii. Tract. 2. cap. 21, § 11, 
«Rex non pugnat, nec alium habet 
campionem quam patriam.” See Du- 
cange, v. Campio, where it is inferred, 
that the Coronation Champion merely 
represents the nation, so far as con- 
cerns his appearance at the solemni- 
ties. That the Dimocks did claim by 
descent from the Marmions, as hold- 
ing under them in Grand Serjeanty, 
from the time of Richard II. is evi- 
dent from the Michaelis Fines Ist 
Henry VI. Camden's authority, Mat- 
thew Paris, is very minute concerning 
the Ceremonials of Coronations, and 
mentions various offices, connected 
with that solemnity, but not that of 
the Championship, see p. 355, where 
he is very diffuse; but for particulars 
pote key refers to the Rolls of the 
Exehequer. These therefore may sup- 
ply the puzzling hiatus between the 
time of the early Normans and the 
reign of Richard II. from whence 
authenticity commences ; perhaps the 
fine roll mentioned may recite, and 
throw new light upon the subject. 
We are unable to pursue it further. 

The great question concerning Rich- 
ard IT. is the manner of his death, and 
that is most ably discussed by Mr. 
Webb, and followed by two essays from 
the pen of Mr. Amyot. Three modes 
have been mentioned by Historians. 
1. Violent death by means of Piers 
Exton and accomplices, which is in 
toto, particularly by Mr. Amyot*, 
successfully disproved. 2. Suicide, 
by declining food. 3. Compulsory 
Starvation. Our own opinions are, 
from comparing the passages, that 
Richard, half broken-hearted, from 
extreme unhappiness, pined and lost 
all appetite, and that advantage was 





* The inference from the aw skull 


of Richard, is confuted in Neale’s West- 


minster Abbey, ii. 110. 


taken of the circumstance, to render 
any return of hunger unnecessary, by 
withdrawing the means of removi 
it: in short, that he first fasted from 
nervous disease, and lastly from com- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Amyot very amiably and loy- 
ally endeavours to ward off such a 
— from the memory of Hen 
IV.; but in our Review of Nicolas’s 
Life of Davison (part i. p. 523) it will 
be seen, from pared authority, 
that Ehzabeth wished Mary Queen 
of Scots to be privately assassinated ; 
and that the Clergy in their sermons 
at Paul’s Cross, recommended such a 
measure upon Russian principles, as a 
thing in course, quite fair and allow- 
able. Contemporary thinking can alone 
illustrate contemporary action. 

The third article of this part of the 
Volume is, 

Some remarks on the early use of 
Carriages in England, and on the 
modes of Travelling adopted by our 
Ancestors. By J. H. Markland, Esq. 
F.R.S. and 5. A.—There are some 
original descriptions of carriages, which 
have always — in vogue from the 
Classical eras. 1. The Jitter, carried 
upon poles, by men or horses, like 
the sedan. 2. The caravan, or cart 
with a tilt, the carpentrum, &c. 3. 
The one-horse chaise, seen upon an- 
cient marbles. 4. The long waggon 
on low wheels, like the tram of a 
rail-road, but with a pole. 5. The 
common cart. The rule in general 
is, that no horses are seen drawing 
lengthways among the Classical An- 
cients, but always abreast, and it may 
be fairly conjectured, that the Romans 
had none with four wheels till the de- 
cline of the empire ; for these accom- 
pany only bas-reliefs of barbarians on 
the Trajan Column, but appear as Ro- 
man upon the pretended Antonine, 
Theodosian, and Constantian Monu- 
ments. High wheels are also in ap- 
pearance another addition, derived 
about the same time from the Bar- 
barians. As to covered carriages, none 
appear but the Carpentum with the 
tilt, nor any of them suspended. The 
Carpentum had a driver with reins; 
for Tullia went to the Forum in a 
Carpentum, and Livy says, * restituit 

vidas atque inhibuit frenos, is qui 
jumenta agebat.” L. i. ¢. 48. Car- 
ruce nutantes are presumed to have 
been suspended carriages, but if so, 
they were only bodies of as 

nung 
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hung upon skins of leather, still usual 
abroad. These also seem to have come 
up in the decline of the Empire. Du- 
cange (v. Carruca) quotes Paulinus, 
Epist: 10 ad Severum, as saying, ‘‘Cir- 
cumflui Senatores prosequebantur car- 
rucis nutantibus,” and then observes, 
«Ubi per carrucas nutantes expressit, 
ni fallor, carrucas hodiernas, quas cha- 
riots branslans vocabant Galli nostri, 
seu currus suspensos.” These whole 
skins seem to have me = to 
strong leathern straps hanging from 
wooden or iron uprights, as in the 
Lord Mayor's State Carriage, and the 
numerous prints by Kip, in Sir Ro- 
bert Atkins’s Gloucestershire. Dome- 
covered state cars, and caravans open 
at the sides, appear from the 14th 
century, but the archetype of the de- 
mi-oval modern coach, appears in Mr. 
Markland’s copy, from the title of a 
curious tract, entitled “‘ Coach and 
Sedan pleasantly disputing for place 
and precedence, the Brewer's cart 
being Moderator.” London, 1636. 


The Coach is engraved, pl. xviii. f. 
7, and is thus described, 

*‘«The other (the coach) was a thick 
ve | 


square sett fellow in a doublet of 
hlack leather, brasse buttoned downe the 
breast, backe, sleeves, aud wings, with mon- 
strous wide bootes, fringed at the top with 
a net fringe, and a round breech (after the 
old fashion) guilded, and on his backside 
an atchievement of sundry coats in their 
proper colour.” 

The Coachman is next described : 

‘Hee had only one man before him, 
wrapt in a red cloake, with wide sleeves 
turned up at the hands, and cudgelled thick 
on the backe and shoulders, with broad 
shining lace (not much unlike that which 
mummers make of strawen hats,) and of each 
side of him went a lacquay, the one a 
French boy, the other Irish, all suitable 
alike.” p. 469. 


It does not appear, from the draw- 
ing, that more than one could sit on 
the box, so that the Lacqueys must 
have walked by the side of the coach ; 
the Irish servant beifig, as usual, a 
running footman, for that was the 
native country of this kind of do- 
mestick. 

The Sedan, pl. xviii. f. 7, is a small 
house, with lattices, like a large dog- 
kennel. The tract thus describes it. 


«The one (the Sedan) was in a suite of 
greene, after a strange manner, windowed 


before and behind with Isenglasse (Talc, 
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at this time commonly called Muscovy- 
glass) having two handsome fellowes To 
greene coats attending him; the one ever 
went before, the other came behind; their 
coats were laced down the back with a 
green lace suitable; so were their halfe- 
sleeves, which persuaded me at first they 
were some cast suites of theif masters ; 
their backs were harnessed with leather 
cingles, cut out of a hide, as broad as 
Dutch collops of bacon.” p. 468, 


With this article terminates this 
valuable and interesting portion of 


Vol. XX. 
—e— 


2. The Saxon Chronicle, with an English 
Translation, and Notes Critical and Expla- 
natory. To which are added, Chronologi- 
cal, Topographical, and Glossarial Indices ; 
a short Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language ; a new Map of England during 
the Heptarchy ; Plates of Coins, &c. By 
the Rev. I, Ingram, B,D. Rector of Ro- 
therfield Greys, Oxfordshire, and formerly 
Anglo-Saxon Professor in Oxford. 4to. 
pp. 463. 

‘THE Saxon Chronicle is justly con- 
sidered to be our only authentic code of 
Fasti, in respect to the early history of 
this Island, but here its importance 
terminates. In short, it is the record 
of the day, to which the Historian re- 
fers for authenticity. It was the custom 
of Government to send bulletins of 
public events to various great Monas- 
teries, (See MSS. Harl. 791; Cott. 
Tiber. E. iv.) and these Fasti having 
in some instances been fortunately pre- 
served, the Saxon Chronicle becomes 
in consequence a dictionary of refe- 
rence, as to the veracity of events, nar- 
rated by subsequent historians. The 
text of a mile-stone should always be 
correct, and this correctness, with re- 

rd to the Saxon Chronicle, should 

“ effected by collating the MSS, In 

speaking thus of the venerable record, 

we may be supposed not to have a pro- 
er literary and archeological feeling ; 
but Mr. Ingram has forced it upon us. 

As if he was a Triton, ushering in the 

approach of Neptune, with a Buccina, 

he has sounded forth the mere chrono- 
logy of an almanack, a parish-register, 

as a panorama cf the age, &c. &c. &c. 

(see Pref. ii. in.); and all this, not- 

withstanding Mr. Turner’s excellent 

work being the only thing worthy such 
eulogy, and the Saxon Chronicle con- 
taining such uncommon trash, as that 

Britain was peopled from Armenia, in- 

steal of drmorica (p. 1), and that Jon 

the 
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the Baptist showed his head to two 
Monks in the year 448 (pp. 1, 13). 
The harsh form in which we have 
commenced this article, has been also 
forced upon us, by the pedantick and 
supercilious manner with which Mr. 
Ingram, in a preface and observations 
of twenty-four pages, has insulted his 
predecessors in this walk of literature, 
Gale and others, as he calls them. 
(Pref. xiv.) No doubt can be enter- 
tained, but that Mr. Ingram’s edition 
of the Saxon Chronicle is that which 
ought to have a preference to Bishop 
Gibson's; nor can there be a doubt but 
that the text is collated, and the work 
edited, secundem artem, like the produc- 
tion of a scholar, a true son of our Alma 
Mater, as wellas his--Oxonia, a Panthe- 
an deity, with the attributes of Bacchus 
and Fauns to denote its undergraduates, 
of Apollo and Hermes to symbolize its 
first-class men, of Momus to pourtray 
its wits, and of Hercules and Minerva 
its Copplestones and Mants. Not the 


slightest disrespect do we feel for Mr. 
Ingram as a scholar; and if he has 
fallen in love with his wrinkled old 
woman, the Saxon Chronicle, so as to 
parade her about, and laud her as a 
juvenile beauty, that also is venial ; 


but we will not patiently endure the 
manner in which he has treated lite- 
rary Westminster-abbey men, his Gale 
and others; and were it not for the de- 
corum, which we think due to all 
scholars, and Mr. Ingram, as one, we 
would exclaim, Jesus 1 know, and 
Paul I know, but who, &c. Not in 
Mr. Ingram’s manner do the learned 
Germans, and the celebrated Hickes, 
treat their eminent brethren ; but it is 
clarissimus hic, and eruditissimus ille ; 
no Gale and others, &c. &c. 

We now proceed to the work. The 
blame attending the Saxon Chronicle 
in the first edition was, that Bishop 
Gibson, by omitting most interesting 
particulars, or neglecting the best ma- 
nuscripts, reduced this work to bone 
and skin, without muscle; i. e. has 
included: within 244 pages, what Mr. 
Ingram says, (Pref. ii.) “* could not be 
compressed within a shorter compass 
than 374 pages.” Our opinion is, 
that every thing legendary and silly, 
as St. John showing his head, 
should have been rejected with as 
much disdain, as is bestowed (Pref. 
iv. v.) upon “ the simpleton Samuel, 
and his master Beulan,” who interpo- 
lated the MS. of Nennius; and not a 
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syllable have been omitted, which is 
historical ; but Mr. Ingram admits 
(Pref. ii.) that there has been compres. 
sion; i. e. alteration of the text, or 
omission. Now this, in either view, 
with regard to the Saxon Chronicle, 
is much the same thing as delivering 
a nest of weights, and altering or leay- 
ing out pounds, half-pounds, and 
ounces; or instead of records, giving 
abstracts, where the grand concern is 
authority and evidence. We do not 
blame Mr. Ingram, for he must sub- 
mit to necessity, but we are of opinion, 


that the nine original manuscripts 
should be published. by Government, 
with collations only from the copies 
which are marked in Arabick nume- 
rals by Mr. Ingram, in his synopsis 
(Pref. xviii.), legendary trash excepted. 
Tautologies may occur; but the Saxon 
Chronicle, though a Calendar only, is 
the bible of early English history, and 
a wrong Word, or turn of a sentence, 
may vary the account of an historical 
fact. It appears, however, that [Bi- 
shop] Gibson _ add the prefix with 
pleasure, not plain Gibson, as Mr. In- 
gram], then a bachelor of Queen’s, of 
twenty-three years of age, used in the 
main only transcripts in the Bodleian ; 
viz. Jun. 66. ii., Fraud. G. 36., the 
Peterborough Chronicle, supposed to 
be lost, Laud. X. 80 (only a copy of 
older Chronicles), and collations by 
Junius, inserted in his copy of Wheloe, 
of the Cott. MS. Domit. A. viii. The 
fact, therefore, appears to be, that 
Bishop Gibson knew nothing of the 
originals in Bennet College, Cam- 
bridge Library, the Cotton MSS. Tiber. 
B. i. and B. iv. Bishop Gibson’s 
book is therefore an imperfect one; 
but as Mr. Ingram, in the gracious- 
ness of his condescension, acknowledges 
(Pref. ii. note) that it was an _extraor- 
dinary work fora young manof twenty- 
three, we beg to add, that it was ex- 
ceedingly meritorious in him, with 
such imperfect aids, and in such an 
age, to get up the language in a man- 
ner sufficiently complete for so labo- 
rious an undertaking*. At the same 
time, as our difference with Mr. In- 
gram, turns only upon points of man- 
ners, it is merely just to say, that no 
comparison can = made between the 
two works. We shall exhibit this in 
a striking instance. Hardicanute died 





* See Hickes’s Pref. to the Grammat. 
Anglo. Sax, &c. v. Videram mihi, &e. un- 
paged. 
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of apoplexy, under which he lingered 
in.a state of insensibility, till the Ides 
of June. The statement of this event, 
as. given by Bishop Gibson, p. 156, is 
as follows. An MXLI. 


Hep rop%-pepde HapSacnut cyng 

Here went-fortht Harthacknut King 
et Lamb-hy%e on vi. 1. Jun. 3 
at Lambhithe on 6. Id. _ and 
he per cyng orep eall €Engla land 
he sal Kor = all Anoles-land 
cpa seap bucon x. nihcum, 3 he iy 
two years except ten months, and he is 
bebypged on ealban mynycpe on 

buried in Old Minstre in 
Winceaycpe, &c. 


Winchester. 


The-translation of Bishop Gibson is 
correct, except that he puts was buried 
(sepultus est) instead of is buried, the 
English idiom, retained to this day. 

Mr. Ingram’s Saxon account of the 
same event is this. P. 212. A.D. 
MXLII. 

Hep yop%yepde HapSacnuc cyng 

ere died Harthacnut King 
wt Lamb-hy%Se. spa } he ec hiy 
at Lamb-hythe, as thathe at his 


dpince prod. y he yepinga feoll co 


drink stood, andhe suddenly fell to 
pepe copSan mid eseylicum anginne. 
the there earth, withahorrible at first struggle, 
ac hine pa gelehcon pe pep neh 
but him them took up who there nigh 
pepon j he yeoS%San nan popd ne 
were, and he said none word nor 
secpe’s ac gepac on vi. 15. Iun. 

spoke, but died on 6 Id. Jun, 


We have given a literal verbal trans- 
lation, according to what is, in our 
opinion, the real meaning of the origi- 
nal, in order to show the peculiar 
idiom of the language. We have trans- 
lated pepe eopSan, the there earth, 
because, we presume, that it was a 
pleonasm, meaning the ground there, 
and do not think Depe to be a simple 
representative of the article{; and 
though the translation by Mr. Ingram 
of egerlicum anginne, tremendous 
struggle, is perfectly correct, yet as 
anginne signifies initium as well as 
conamen, we conceive that a further, 
or rather a joint meaning, as we have 
rendered it, was intended. On, we do 





+t i. e. died. 
t See Lye v. Dep adv. redundans, et 
passim ; whence we draw this hypothesis. 
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not’ find in Manning's Lye, “used as 
before. 

Having construed and parsed every 
word in. Gibson’s Saxon Chronicle, 
probably before Mr. Ingram took up 
the study, we have formed an opinion, 
that our modern English does not come 
up to the peculiar energy of Anglo- 
Saxon expression, and to the compound 
meaning which we think attaches to 
many of its verbs and substantives. 
This force we have endeavoured to 
show, under the words egeylicum 
anginne. No man can read the Saxon 
Chronicle, without feeling the strongest 
points of assimilation between our an- 
cestorsand theirdescendants, now called 
Englishmen. All of the breed express 
themselves strongly and concisely. 

Here we shall leave the work for the 
present, under the full expectation 
that we shall receive an angry expostu- 
lation from Mr. Ingram, on account 
of the manner in which we have ex- 
pressed ourselves concerning his War- 
Cacteuien mode of treating our depart- 
ed Literati of the first character. We 
ask our Readers, whether a Professor, 
who delivers lectures, ought to use 
such phraseology as this ‘* particularly 
by a simpleton, who is called Samuel.” 
(Pref. p- iv.) There is a dignity and 
temper appertaining to all instruction 
ex cuthedd, which it would be no ad- 
vantage to society to disturb by such 
colloquial innovations. 

(To be continued.) 
—@— 


8. History and Description of Westminster- 
Hall. Extracted from the New Times. 
Dalton. svo. pp. 24. 

TO give a good description of a 
building is no easy task. It should 
neither be too brief, nor too laboured : 
if the one, it can rarely escape leaving 
the Reader imperfectly acquainted with 
his subject ; and if the other, of oppress- 
ing him with detail which, alle an 
effort of the pencil that pleases in pro- 
portion to the labour it has exhausted, 
distracts the mind, and diverts the at- 
tention from those leading features 
which, if skilfully seized, carry the 
reader along with the writer, and im- 
press the peculiar form, correct propor- 
tion, or elegant enrichment on his 
imagination. Gibbon’s description of 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, is an 
excellent model ; concise, but satisfac- 
factory. He says, 

‘¢ The arts of Greece, and the wealth of 

Asia, 
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Asia, had conspired to erect that sacred and 
magnificent structure. It was supported by 
an hundred and twenty-seven marble columns 
of the Ionic order. They were the gifts of 
devout monarchs, and each was sixty feet 
high. The altar was adorned with the 
masterly sculptures of Praxiteles. Yet the 
length of the Temple of Ephesus was only 
four hundred and twenty-five feet, about 
two-thirds of the measure of the Church of 
St. Peter at Rome. In the other dimensions 
it was still more inferior to that sublime 

roduction of modern architecture. The 
Temple of Diana was, however, admired as 
one of the wonders of the world.” 


In the pamphlet now before us, 
which is written with much good feel- 
ing, and contains many valuable re- 
marks both historical and descriptive, 
want of arrangement is observable ; 
but a still more evident defect is the 
absence of a general introductory de- 
scription, which if not extending to 
an enumeration of all the buildings b 
which Westminster Hall is pon, te 
ed and enclosed, should, at least, notice 
the component members of the design, 
and mark the singularity of its situa- 
tion with respect to the other parts of 
the palace, which obliged the architect 
to expose and adorn its extremities in 
a manner so unlike the general arrange- 
ment of such structures. Unless this 
system form what inay be termed the 
outline of the subject, we may read of 
niches, windows, and sculptures, but 
we can never apply them to their pro- 
per stations in the design. The de- 
scription commences in p. Q; it is ex- 
cellent, but the reader (for whether 
he bea stranger or a denizen, he should 
be told) is left to guess at the composi- 
tion or groupe of the fabric, an intro- 
duction something like the following is 
absolutely necessary to convey the cha- 
racter of the subject to the mind :— 
The elevation consists of a centre 
adorned with a magnificent window, 
and terminating in a pediment between 
two projecting square towers, with 
straight battlemented parapets. The 
ital chiounate appear on the porch, 
and on the basement of the towers 
connected with it. Eight of the nu- 
merous statues which originally filled 
the splendid niches in the lower part 
of the towers, remained till the late re- 
edification: they were then wholly re- 
moved, and the recesses rebuilt to re- 
main ry a Although we regret the 
loss of these decayed sculptures, yet 
we cannot recommend their restoration 
to the new building. How well they 


(July, 


accorded wjth the crumbled surface of 
the venerable pile, is too generally 
known to be here more particularly 
noticed, and we regret that the means 
rather than the inclination, are want- 
ing to occupy niches with figures 
worthy of their superb canopies. 


*¢ That the windows of Westminster Hal] 
were once semicircular, was demonstrated 
when the inside plastering of the Bell Tower 
was cleared away for the parpose of placing 
in it a stone staircase for access to the 
Speaker’s suite of state rooms; two external 
windows of the Hall having been blocked up 
by this Bell Tower in the time of Epwarp 
Ill. These are semicircular, bordered with 
a simple outline of the dog-tooth ornament. 
It will be perceived by inspection of the 
window-tops inside the Hall, that they are 
not materially altered, as a very slight chi 
ping of the old work would produce the 
obtuse apex by which they differ from a 
semicircular form.” 


The pew ornament often, though 
not aptly called the ‘* dog-tooth,” was 
unknown in the age of Rufus. Its 
origin is certainly Norman, but the 
pure ** dog-tooth”’ is not more ancient 
than the 13th century. It is doubtful 
whether the side walls of Westminster 
Hall, above the foot of the windows, 
are Norman, but it may be positively 
asserted that the present windows are 
not alterations of the original ones, 
but were entirely re-built in Richard 
the Second’s reign. 

The writer, we think, has indulged 
himself rather too freely in remarks on 
the turret of the North gable. If he 
means to say that such terminations 
are not characteristic of the period, he 
is mistaken, and he has made no at- 
tempt to prove what he almost ventures 
to assert (pages 16 and 17), that it was 
added in the reign of Henry VII. 
Whether the gable would be improved 
by the absence of the turret is another 
question. Our author admits that it 
had a prescriptive right to be restored 
with the rest of the building, and we 
are not authorized in any violent altera- 
tion of an ancient design. As not 2 
single crochet remained on the slopes 
of the gable, and the proof that they 
never existed at Westminster Hall, is 
as positive as that they did: surely 
taste might be exercised on the occa- 
sion, and we agree with the writer in 
censuring their addition. We also 
perfectly accord with him in his stric- 
tures on the “ renovated lantern,” 
though we cannot agree to an exchange 
of the pinnacles with that of the 

southern 
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southern. gable: Ist. because it is a 
modern example; and @dly, because 
the form of the original lantern pin- 
nacle has been preserved, though dis- 
figured by a load of crochets and a 
flowering finial. With the following 
extract which we generally, though 
not entirely approve, we shall conclude 
our remarks. 

«© Let us imagine the Spectator placed in 
Old Palace-yard, and prepared to imbibe a 
useful lesson from things to be avoided. Such 
an exhibition of the vagaries of the human 
mind, when under the hallowed influence of 
taste, can never be surpassed. Some Pip- 
cock should be employed to dilate upon the 
beauties of the surrounding objects. To 
the West, he might say, you see Henry the 
VIL.’s Chapel, with its fautastic outline and 
its excess of ornament—over the building 
on the North side of the Yard, you see the 
Hall Lantern, and (it is hoped you will 
hereafter see) the Turret pinnacle, both of 
them ultra-florid, surpassing the Chapel it- 
self.—The Northern structure, about fifty 
years of age, intended for the House of 
Commons’ Committee Rooms, is wonderfully 
contrived—a height of forty-two feet being 
so distributed into three stories, that the 
top and bottom rooms are low and dark, 
candles being requisite for reading and writ- 
ing in the inner part of them at noon-day, 
while the middle story (twenty feet high) is 
almost as objectionable from the echo pro- 
duced by disproportionate altitude.—For the 
East side of the Yard you have the plaster 
screen of the House of Lords (about twenty 
years of age), which, when first finished, 
was so ridiculously like a Lancashire cotton- 
factory, that a charitable Peeress, in 1806, 
had to supply a central tower front, studded 
with oriel windows and a Saintly niche, 
garnished with Watch Turrets, round and 
square, crenellated but inaccessible (unless 
by monkeys) from their slender size. But 
all this very well breaks the objectionable 
continuity of the fagade—Newest of the 
vew, and scarcely finished, inclining to the 
South (towards Abingdon-street), you have 
the Royal entrance to the House of Lords, 
beautiful and appropriate in itself; but the 
amiable architect, too good-naturedly accom- 
modating his work to the motley assemblage 
of buildings around him, leads his Sovereign 
through a gorgeous passage and pinnacled 
gateway—to a Palladian window and Ionic 
portico—and beyond that, in succession, to 
the Prince’s Chamber, with its lancet win- 
dows—the most undoubted vestige of the 
Old Palace of Edward the Confessor !—Fit 
consummation of the architectural menagerie 
of Old Palace-yard. 

‘*Humano capiti cervicem Pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris,— 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ?’ 

Gent. Mac. July, 1823. 
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4. Points of Humour ; illustrated by the 
Designs of George Cruikshank. 8vo. pp. 
47. 18 Engravings. Baldwyn. 

THE literary part of this work is 
modestly stated to be an explanatory 
catalogue of the designs by Cruikshank, 
whose illustrations of Grimm’s Tales 
we lately had the pleasure of noticing. 
They excel that whimsical selection, 
as being larger in size, more natural in 
representation, and ssing more of 
character than caricature. Eight of 
these are tail-pieces on wood, and dis- 
play in burlesque what Gribelin exhi- 
»its in reality, an exquisite attention 
to particles. The ‘* Point of Honour” 
is too crowded (the same blemish which 
appears in Thurston's vignette of the 
Rota, in the last edition of Hudibras), 
but possesses, in consequence, the 
more inducement to laughter. ‘* Yes 
or No?” is a most bewitching duett, 
and the politesse of the Italian Prince, 
in Point X. is inimitable: the torch- 
bearer on the left is also a striking 
figure. This collection is enriched by 
the Jol/y Beggars of Burns, which the 
fastidiousness of Dr. Currie withheld 
from his edition, so that it appears here 
with novelty and effect. t e quote, 
as in duty bound, one Point, conscious 
however, that it will appear to disad- 
vantage without the engraving. 

** Yes, or No? 

** Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, 
was so remarkably fond of children, that he 
suffered the sons of the Prince Royal to 
enter his apartment whenever they thought 
ie. One day, while he was writing in 

is closet, the eldest of these Princes was 
playing at shuttlecock near him. The shut- 
tlecock happened to fall upon the table at 
which the King sat, who threw it at the 
young Prince, and continued to write. The 
shuttlecock falling on the table a second 
time, the King threw it back, looking 
sternly at the child, who promised that no 
accident of the kind should happen again ; 
the shuttlecock however fell a third time, 
and even upon the paper on which the King 
was writing. Frederick then took the shut- 
tlecock and put it in his pocket: the little 

Prince humbly asked pardon, and begged 

the King to return him his shuttlecock. 

His Majesty refused; the Prince redoubled 

his entreaties, but no attention was paid to 

them: the young Prince at length tired of 
begging, advanced boldly towards the King, 
ut his two hands on his side, and tossing 

Pack his little head with great haughtiness, 


said in a threatening tone, ‘ will your Ma- 
jesty give me my shuttlecock, Yes, or No?’ 
The King burst into a fit of laughter, and 
taking the shuttlecock out of his pocket, 


returacd 
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returned it to the Prince, saying, ‘ you are 
a brave boy, you will ever suffer Silesia to 
be taken from you’.” 

On the whole, this volume may be 
ronounced an enlivener of the age we 
ive in. Humour is to the mind what 

salt is to flesh, and the spirited pub- 
lisher who consults the fall of rents 
and reduction of funds in his produc- 
tions, deserves the thanks of the Phi- 
lanthropic Society. We hail the notice 
** To be continued” on the wrapper, 
and confidently suggest ‘‘ Omne tulit 
punelum”’ as a motto for the general 
title. 


—@o— 

5. Proposal for the formation of a Clerical 
Provident Fund. In a Letter addressed to 
the Clergy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By a Rector. Oxford. 8vo, pp. 15. 
THE inequality in the distribution 

of Church property, and the arbitrary 

disposition of the patronage of it, must 
inevitably subject many ecclesiasticks, 
however worthy in themselves, if they 
marty upon contingent expectations, 
to unmerited poverty. Sir William 

Scott’s (Lord Stowell) Bill, sanctioned 

by Bishop Porteus, by creating valuable 

Curacies, founded upon a per-centage 
yment from the large Livings, would 

Some removed the obvious evil of giving 

to one man claret, and another small- 

beer; but it was thrown out by the 
miserable subterfuge of making corpo- 
rate property in trust a fee <n of 
the annuilants in possession. The re- 
sult of that Bill would have been, if 
aided by a clause that Curacies beyond 

a certain value should not be held by 

persons under the age of forty, that (1) 

young men would be deterred from 

marrying prematurely; and, as Soe 
patronage being limited to particular 
societies, and pluralities (see Dr. Yates), 
the chances are eight to one against 
an unpatronized Clergyman’s obtaining 
a living ; (2) that a prospect of comfort 
would have been given to the declin- 
ing days of meritorious men. The 
beneficed Clergy, by their influence, 
threw out this Bi, and have obtained 
in its stead one, which (with sincere 
respect for the noble Author) makes 
the poor Incumbent suffer in his in- 
come, whenever a manufacturer chuses 
to stock the parish with paupers, while 
the rich one keeps only a horse less. 
Our politicks, with regard to Charch 


and State, cannot be mistaken, and we 
agree with Lord Stowell’s Bill, because 
we think a man with 1000/.. a year 
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can better afford 200/. a year to a 
Curate, than one of 500/. half that 
stipend. So however things are; and, 
as it is evident, in most instances, that 
the fault of the poor Clergy (good and 
amiable creatures according to our 
knowledge of them), is simply that of 
matrimony, and having large families, 
a natural consequence of temperate 
living, we are glad to hail any plan 
for securing them and their families a 
provision. 

The Author before us (pp. 4, 5), di- 
vides the Clergy into—1. Large Incom- 
ists, who can insure their Fives; 2. Con- 
tingent Incomists, as Schoolmasters 
and Authors (of whom by the way, 
there are not twenty who get 501. per 
ann. by it); and, 3. Drudging Curates 
(hyperbolical) in twenty-four hours a 
day duty. In service of the two last 
classes, he pro a Clerical Provident 
Fund, founded upon proportionate, but 
universal contributions from ali the 
Clergy. We have seen plans, by 
which trifling sums _ periodically paid 
by a day-labourer, will, by the aid of 
compound interest, pay such labourer, 
after sixty years of age, an annuity of 
201. per ann.; and we doubt not, but 
with the aid of an able Actuary, from 
an insurance office, a scheme may be 
formed, which the Hierarchy ought, 
and we trust will patronize energeti- 
cally. 

Our worthy Author (p. 13) observes, 
*‘ that it is inconsistent with a high- 
minded character to resort for relief to 
theclerical charities.” High-mindedness 
in any kind of life-annuitants with 
large families! Do men of similar 
situations in all ranks, and the higher 
Clergy themselves, neglect any oppor- 
tunity of serving their children? Has 
this Shctedaton occasioned nocom- 
plaints of obtaining admissions into 
Christ’s Hospital, or exhibitions from 
Grammar or Public Schools! or hand- 
some presents from opulent patrons, 
&c. But as to the Charities, accord- 
ing to our knowledge of them, they 
are not given to Clergymen, as such, 
for instance, not to Bachelor Clergy- 
men, but to unbenificed Clergymen 
with large fumilies, so that in fact the 
donation is to supply deficiency of in- 
come, in regard to the latter burden. 
Now we know, that high-minded and 
prudent men have been, by taking a 
small living, in a desolate situation, 
where any modes of ameliorating in- 
come were impracticable; and then 
marrying, 
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matrying, have been utterly ruined, and 
seen their children day-labouters. ‘This 
shocking incident was forced upon 
them by mere circumstances, and the 
operation of laws which precluded re- 
moval or relief by incompatible avo- 
cations. Now would not any man of 
common sense, accept of services for his 
children, which his profession positively 
revents his otherwise duly providing 
or in any other way. 


a ee 


tional, illegal, and seditious, in a Letter 
to the Marquess Wellesley. 8vo, pp. 91. 
WHEN great public questions are 
agitated, great factions will naturally 
arise, but of whatever description they 
may be, Government, through its 
organ, the nae peer! has to see the 
peace preserved, and there to stop, for 
it has nothing to do with differences of 
epintons, unless they are exhibited in 
illegal action. The Pamphlet before 
us is, in our opinion, therefore impro- 
perly addressed to the Lord Lieutenant. 
is duty is to see the laws adminis- 
tered, not to have a bias, or commit 
himself in his public character; for 
what is the oath, which an Orange- 
man takes (see p. 13 seq.), but ad- 
herence to the Protestant succession on 
the throne, a passage marked in italicks 
as reprehensible! and the Vice-roy is 
called upon to reprobate, as unconsti- 
tutional, seditious, &c. connection of 
the Protestant Religion with the Crown. 
We know, that on the Continent a 
scheme has been broached for making 
the Catholick the grand universal esta- 
blished Religion, and all the divisions 
of Protestantism mere sects, in kind 
condescension to be tolerated only. 
We however apprehend that with re- 
gard to Great Britain, such a project 
will not even be agitated in a lunatick 
asylum, much more in our Houses of 
Parliament, or the Privy Council. 


—~— 
7. The Retrospective Review, Nos. 12, and 13. 
C. Baldwin. 
* OUR Retrospective friends continue 
to apply the principles of the Humane 
Society to deceased Literature. The 
two Nambers before us contain a va- 
luable body of History, in the memoirs 
of Philip de Comines, and the bio- 
‘ phies of Weldon, Sully, Laud, Chil- 
ingworth, and North, appertaining to 
the reigns of Edward IV Elizabeth, 
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James I. Charles IT. and the Civil 
Wars. The poems of John Shelton 
present us with a curious contemporary 
—— of Wolsey. For works of 

umour, there are Coryate’s Crudities, 
an Essay on_ the Prolongation of Life, 
the Lives of Radcliffe the physician, 
and Everett the highwayman, and Sir 
Thomas Urquhart’s jewel. Walton's 
Angler, we regret, has obtained only 
** a patch” of space, while the adven- 
tures of Peter Wilkins are favoured 
with sixty pages. The article on Las 
Cases and the Slave Trade is one of 
historical justice, and fully refutes the 
misrepresentationsof Robertson ; Web- 
ster’s Plays, and Carew’s and Skelton’s 
Works, form the poetical department. 

As it is perdi! om in this hypercri- 
tical age, to take leave of a book with- 
out an objection, we think that to in- 
sert *‘ the Life of Bishop Latimer as 
compiled from Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” 
was worse than useless to the tran- 
scriber, and not quite fair to the rea- 
der ; our evangelical divines having fa- 
voured the world with many cheap re- 
prints of that extensive work. The re- 
viewer complains that ‘ Peter Wil- 
kins” is neglected,—why? Because 
itisentirely a fiction. Robinson Crusoe 
is a rational work, always keeping so 
close to probability as to create a real 
interest. Peter Wilkins is a vulgar 
fairy tale, without the piquancy of ro- 
mance, or the reason of a novel, He 
complains also, at p. 137, of the ** egre- 
gious wrong” which “ the Ancients, 
and more particularly the Athenians, 
have suffered from some of our con- 
temporaries.” We fancy he alludes to 
Mr. Mitford, and, if so, cannot con- 
gratulate him on the justice of' the 


remark. 

—o— 

8. A Familiar Treatise on the Disorders 
of the Stomach and Bowels, Bilious and 
Nervous Affections, with an attempt to 
correct many prevalent Errors in Diet, 
Exercise, &c. being an Exposition of the 
most approved means for the Improve- 
ment and Preservation of Health. By 
Geo. Shipman, M. R. C. Surg. 8vo. pp. 
172. 

WE have all heard of the Gour- 
mand, who said, that a Goose was an 
awkward bird, as it was too much for 
one, and not eno for two; but we 
really think that the excess of the fa- 
shionable table is full as great, ard re- 
sembles more the store laid before a 
fatting animal, in order that it may 

soon 
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soom become fit for the butcher, than 
that more elegant supply of nature, 
which obtains among rational beings, 
who make of meals sociable things. 

** How often (says Mr. Shipman) do we 
find p ¢ ing the daily subsist- 
ence at ten in the morning, which meal 
will consist of no moderate quantity of ani- 
mal food, with coffee, toast, &c.; at one or 
two a luncheon, also consisting of meat ; 
at five or six dinner is sent up, consisting 
of the various articles before mentioned; 
nine tea and coffee; after which some per- 
sons take supper; there can be no wonder 
at the frequency of the malady, upon which 
I am treating, when such unnatural habits 
(if I may be allowed the term) are per- 
sisted in.” p. 73. 

Animal food once a day is certainly 
sufficient; but such a degree of luxu- 
rious living now prevails in the great 
cities, that the young men become 
bloated at thirty. Now, if they have 
not more command over themselves, 
and will not be reformed, we heartily 
wish, as a smalier evil than perma- 
nent Gout or Liver complaints, that 
their Medical men would put them 
upon the horse-meal, an ingenious in- 
vention of Mr. Shipman’s, with which 
we have been highly delighted. An 
Englishman’s paradise is his dinner, 
with the could hour or two after it; 
but, as the object of all punishment 
is reform, Mr. Shipman shows how 
easily it we be rendered a means of 
moral = ment, and preservation of 


bodily health. 


«One prevailing custom, amongst alinost 
every class of persons is, that of drinking 
with their dinner a pint or more of fluid, 
and perhaps as much when the repast is 
finished; this is very deleterious, and upon 
the following principle is the objection 
founded: a certain fluid before described 
— juice) exists in the stomach, by 
which digestion is performed; then is it 
not a natural inference, that when this fluid 
becomes diluted with a pint of water, or 
any other beverage, the activity of it must 
be so far diminished as to retard the per- 
formance allotted to it? When I have 
advanced this regulation for certain cases 
requiring it, I have be2n answered, ‘ Why, 
Sir, that is making a horse’s meal ;’—the 
fact is, were persons to follow the dictates 
of nature, a horse’s meal, as it is termed, 
would always be made. On taking a sur- 
vey of the whole of the animal creation, 
we shall not find one species, except man- 
kind, that will drink immediately on eat- 
ing, but will lie down a short time, and 
rise for the purpose of drinking.” pp. 62, 
63. 





The following remarks cannot be 
too popular. 

«In the majority of cases, the desire for 
food diminishes as the digestion becomes 
impaired, and in a more advanced state, no 
disposition for taking nourishment is ex- 
perienced; then it is that great mischief 
is done by the ignorance of nurses, who, 
from the best of motives, no doubt, per- 
suade the patient to take a variety of messes, 
with the idea that he must eat to keep up his 
strength; probably at this time the secre- 
tions of the stomach are so deficient in 
quantity, or defective in quality; as to be 
incapable of digesting, in a healthy man- 
ner, six ounces of aliment in twenty-four 
hours : what good, then, can arise from the 
superfluous quantity ? no benefit of course, 
but a great degree of mischief.” p. 145. 

Mr. Shipman’s book contains many 
useful hints ; andin some of hiscases we 
think that he is entitled to great credit. 


9. A Letter to Lord Holland on the Review 
of Napoleon in Exile in the 55th Number 
of the Quarterly Review. 8vo. pp. 56. 


OPINIONS concerning the treat- 
ment of Buonaparte in exile will vary 
according to the light in which his 
character is viewed. If he be consi- 
dered as a hero, a patriot (we mean a 
Roman, not an English one), a philo- 
sopher sublime ne disinterested, the 
treatment reasonably to be expected 
is that which Louis XVIII. received 
in this country, and which we doubt 
not but Buonaparte himself required 
and expected. If, on the other hand, 
he is regarded as a mere organ of na- 
tional ambition, exceedingly dangerous 
from high military talents, every ad- 
vocate for the prosperity of this na- 
tion, (which prosperity is intimately 
connected with its independence, and of 
course wealth and commerce, ) will see, 
that a system of the strictest surveil- 
lance was indispensable; and that no 
situation could be so proper for such a 
purpose as the one to which the Exile 
was consigned. In the eyes of men 
of business, he was a sort of political 
mad-dog, which if he could not be 
killed, was at least to be chained. His 
talents and personal good qualities (for 
he had these) were foreign to the ques- 
tion, and his own satisfaction could not 
be consulted, for that implied extreme 
danger to others. However, he would 
not view the subject in its real bearing, 
and throws obloquy on the members 
of Government, precisely because they 
acted as he himself would have done 

in 
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in their situation, or Sir rye | Smith 
was never in the Temple. pposite 
reasoning merely means this. Here 
isan exceedingly able, and an exceed- 
ingly dangerous man ; I use him illi- 
berally, if from respect for the former 
qualities I do not allow him the ex- 
ercise of the latter. The irritability 
of the Exile occasioned nothing but 
quarrelling among all the parties con- 
cerned, and made things worse. He 
had acknowledged Louis XVIII. only 
as Count de Lisle in all the Courts of 
Europe, and required repeated ba- 
nishment of him and his Lonily from 

tection, but was himself exceed- 
ingly ill used when his own Imperial 
Title was denied to him. With re- 
gard to Sir Hudson Lowe, Napoleon 
was certainly the aggressor, nor could 
any man of honour go cap in hand to 
him after such behaviour, if under any 
circumstances such conduct would 
have been prudent. We wish for Sir 
H’s own sake, that, (under admission 
of Mr. O’Meara’s statements) he had 
exhibited more of the Philosopher ; 
but he was not a Quaker, was of free 
military manners, and brutally insult- 
ed, without any means of redress as 
an Officer and a Gentleman, and he 
must have been more than man, had 
he restrained his expressions of indig- 
nation; moreover, as Buonaparte re- 
quired what was utterly impossible, 
viz. a servile compliance with all his 
requests, however under the circum- 
stances unreasonable, the situation of 
Sir Hudson was rendered artificially 
arduous and distressing. 

This is our view of the subject. 
The Pamphlet before us is an attack 
upon the Quarterly Review for its se- 
vere treatment of Mr. O'Meara. We 
shall not lend our aid to protracting 
the memory of Buonaparte, and blame 
those who do, because we think it 
fanning the embers of faction; and as 
to Mr.O'Meara, so freely and unre- 
servedly has he spoken of persons, 
that we do not see how he can ex- 
pect any other consequences than those 
which have ensued. 


—-@— 

10. 4 Key to the Latin Language, embrac- 
tng the double olject of speedily qualifying 
Students to make Latin into English, and 
English info Latin ; and peculiarly useful 
to Young Gentlemen who have neglected or 
Forgotten their Juvenile Instructions. By 
John Atkinson. 8vo. pp. 102. Lack- 
ington and Co. 
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A VERY useful book for adults’; 
but we must beg to guard our readers 
against the modern quackery of pre- 
tending that a man can become a La- 
tin Scholar in a short time. ‘The Gram- 
mar of any language may be soon got 
up, and translations be made by means 
of a Dictionary; but the power of 
opening a Classick, and construing it 
off, at sight, is not to be obtained with- 
out having acquired the copia verbo- 
rum, very ange 4 taught in infancy, 
when no other faculty, but memory, 
is susceptible of action, and the mind 
and age are not mature enough for 
professional studies, Arithmetic suf- 
ficient for ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred, may be acquired, together 
with Latin, before the age of appren- 
ticeship, and the error is limitation of 
children to reading, writing, and sum- 
ming only. The rules in p. 91. seg. 
of this book, we consider very useful 
and good: but the only means, of be- 
coming perfect Latinists, and insuring 
a copia verborum speedily, is the con- 
stant practice of making Latin verses. 


a 


11. Essays on the formation and publication 
of opinions, and on other suljects. Crown 
8vo. pp. 284. Hunter. 


FROM what we know of modern 
Phrenology and Physiology, the pe- 
riod is probably not far distant when 
(the association of ideas excepted) all 
the metaphysical science of Loeke, 
Reid, &e. will turn out to be an ac- 
tual non-entity. The work before us 
is intended, we think, as an anguis in 
herla, to advocate an unlimited licence 
of propagating opinions, as if opinions 
were not converted into absolute ae- 
tions, when expressed in certain forms 
and with certain intentions, and it 
were possible to permit unlimited lis 
berty of action, for one is just as rea- 
sonable as the other. ‘Though the Au- 
thor does not always exercise sufficient 
caution against common-place and tru- 
isms, yet he has excellent passages, 
and the whole chapter of practical and 
speculative ability is good: on the con- 
trary, that of the causes and conse- 
quences of individual character is a 
mere tedious query started upon a trite 
fact, viz. ‘‘ that the qualities of the 
mind are hereditary, which they could 
not be, unless they depended, like our 
other qualities, upon corporeal condi- 
tions,” a position admirably illustrated 
by reference to the Casar om : irk 

re- 
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Gregory’s Conspectus of Theoretic 
Modicine. 

We shall extract the following ad- 
dition to Stuart's explanation, why 
Philosophers are not men of business. 

«To this may be added, that the Philo- 
sopher can feel little interest in many of 
those events which occasion fervent emo- 
tion in the minds of ordinary people: and 
since to feel an interest in any thing is to 
have the ideas excited, and the imagina- 
tion. awakened, his conversation will fre- 
quently fail in vivacity, because his feel- 
ings are not roused by a number of in- 
considerable circumstances, about which 
others are vividly affected.” p. 274. 


12, The Priest. 3 vols. 12mo. Baldwin 
and Co. 
IMAGINATION forms the es- 
sence of Poetry, with the excep- 
tion of a few striking instances, it has 
greatly advanced in Novel - writing, 
and been grossly neglected by the 
tuneful tribe. The consequence is, that 
in the efforts of young beginners, we 
have whole pages of insipid lines, and 
common-place, or metaphysical ideas, 
because the Authors are ignorant that 
such matter ought only to be exhibit- 
ed by striking figures, the method 
which can » He. distinguish Verse 
from Essay. If a man was to show 
a plain unadorned meadow for a mo- 
dern landscape garden, he would be 
laughed at; yet this error daily occurs 
in Poetry, for it must be Poetry, be- 
cause it is in measure, which is just 
as rational as that any wine must be 
Champagne, because it is put into a 
Champagne bottle. Now, as Dra- 
matists often refer to novels for their 
plots, so we would recommend Poets 
to numerous novels for exquisite flights 
of fancy, and very beautiful figures ; 
and to none more than the work be- 
fore us, which is unquestionably a 
book of no common merit. Its tex- 
ture is of cloth of gold, the embroidery 
of exquisite execution, and the jew- 
ellery as brilliant as the evening star. 
The moral of the Novel is founded 
upon the sad effects of religious bi 
try. A Protestant Earl marries a Po. 
pish devotee. They have a son and a 
daughter. The former is surreptitiously 
conveyed away to a College of Jesuists, 
in order to be immutably cast, like a 
statue, in.a Catholick form; but the 
thing is so overdone, that he has no 
earthly will but for Canonization. 
This removal abroad, and mode of 
Education, was planned by the Priest 





(Father Valerius) for the ostensible 
purpose of restoring him a rigid Ca- 
tholick to the Countess, and he was to 
return, incognito, and not avow him- 
self till a favourable moment occurred 
of converting his father. The, real 
motive of the Priest was, however, 
to marry the youth to a daughter of 
his, a girl of infinite talent, accom- 
plishment, and beauty, living in the 
family, disguised as the Countess’s 
Page, and denominated Philip Al- 
tham. The son returns under the 
name of Lewen, to fill the office of 
secretary to his noble father: and here 
commences the fine working of the 
lot, which turns upon the intercourse 
eens the Son and the Page. The 
character and conduct of the latter are 
delineated with inimitable genius, nor 
does the interest cease to increase, as 
the story proceeds. Her tenderness is 
so exquisitely displayed; her wit, live- 
liness, and talents, sparkle so richly ; 
her devotedness is so complete ; that she 
is an actual Psyche, mistaking, under 
the cruel punishments of Venus, a 
Bishop for the arch and smiling god, 
** Who frames with mirth a gay fantastic 
round,” 

After very nearly vitrifying the stub- 
born marble of his religious character, 
by her beauty, she finds that his pas- 
sions have been deprived of all elasti- 
city, and that instead of matrimony, 
he recommends, like an unfortunate 
Abelard, an Eloisa destination ; in 
short, advises her to turn Nun. This 
the disappointed fair one rejects with 
indignation, and in the insanity of her 
misery stabs him, and then herself. 
This ts the main of the Tragedy, and 
how supreme a manner it is worked 
up, can only be known by reading 
the book. But against the denoue- 
ment we enter our solemn protest. In 
the language of the original (ii. 260) 
*‘nought fairer was to found be- 
neath the sun! she might have been 
the very pride, and the joy, and the 
- and the life”’ of her beloved. 

he work abounds with grand pas- 
sages. We select the following. 

«Oh! by our Lady, she is a peerless 
creature! so wondrous sweet, so tender, so 
touching, so kind, so lovely alike in her 
paleness and in her roseate glow of com- 
plexion, that one would have imagined 
young Joy would have been enamoured of 

er, and have made her his continual home. 
But not so. Sorrow contests his empire 
there, and, I suspect, more than half divides 
it. Had you seen her, as I did, with the 
gy 
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throng to-day, you had thought her 
= pe pensive py Bae of Pity, just de- 
scended from Heaven, whilst the dew and 
the light of the sky still beamed on her. 
My eyes never left her, and I saw the tears 
sparkle in hers, when none else did; and I 
saw them gem her long lashes, like dew- 
drops SS a dark leaf by the moon- 
light. And then she became pale as ala- 
baster ; and when my Lord turned to speak 
to her, a glow suffused her cheek under his 
glance, willing to spare him by so lovely 
and duteous and kind a deception. I like 
that variableness of complexion in woman, 
it is the eloquence of the soul ; it is a trans- 
parent veil of the thoughts, through which 
they show all lovely and pure, as they may 
be, as they must be; for that transparent 
veil of alternate blushes and paleness never 
enveloped ought but purity; it seems to 
me of such exquisite texture, woven by 
angels, and spread by them over a kindred 
irit, that no demon could imitate it in 
the service of guilt—his workmanship would 
Jook clumsy and gross, and be instantly de- 
tected,” ii. 41. 

There are numerous passages full 
as fine as this; and the work deserves 
to be placed, though of different cha- 
racter, upon the same shelf with the 
Scotch Novels. But we must remind 
the Author of the poor fellow in the 
water, calling out for help “I will be 
drowned, nobody shall help me ;” for 
we see would frequently used instead 
of should; e.g. in ii. p. 3, &e. 


a ee 


13. Other Times; or, the Monks of Lea- 
denhall. By the Author of the “ Lol- 
lards,”” §c. 

THIS Romance exhibits, in a well- 
told tale, some excellent sketches of 
the manners and customs of our an- 
cestors, with curious views of London 
as it was in the time of Henry the 


en 
he Tale begins with the descrip- 
tion of a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Thomas Becket, 0 Canterbury, where 
we are introduced to the chief charac- 
ters. The observances of Translation- 
day, the 7th of July, on which day it 
was customary to raise the bones of 
Becket from the tomb, and display 
them to the Monks and Pilgrims, are 
not a little remarkable. The mirth, 
jollity, and uproar, which the author 
tribes, would seem out of their 
places in a solemn pilgrimage; but 
unfortunately for the reputation of 
our spegies, we know that similar dis- 
orders were common among those 
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who, in the middle ages, visited the 
tomb of the Saviour. The hostility 
of the Saracens to the Christian re- 
ligion, if not caused, was sustained 
by the dissolute conduct of those who 
put themselves forward as_ its most 
zealous votaries. The pilgrimages were 
in fact the fairs and revels of that pe- 
riod.—On this subject we cannot now 
dilate ; but remarking by the way, that 
with scenes of a descriptive and co- 
mic character, we find in “ Other 
Times,” many of a tragic cast, from 
which we cannot present our readers 
with extracts, without impairing the 
effect of the Romance; we shall con- 
tent ourselves with giving the follow- 
ing account of Old St. Paul's Church, 
as a specimen of the singular pictures 
of antiquity which embellish “the 
work. 

** There was then a public way through 
the body of the Church, which was very 
much frequented in the latter of the 
day. Those who repaired thither did so 
not from feelings of devotion, but to walk 
and lounge, to talk of politics and business, 
and plan the pleasures of the night. The 
pressure was commonly so great on the 
*Walks of Paul’s,’ that but few females 
ventured there, such excepted whose object 
it was to entertain the dissipated of the 
other sex. 

** Here, those who ventured to criticise 
the measures of Government (a body greatly 
inferior in number to those who in that 
way now occupy themselves), failed not to 
repair to catch the current reports of the 
day. Here came the trader to meet his 
mercantile friend; and here came the dandy 
of the sixteenth century, to exhibit to the 
admiration, envy, or merriment of the 
crowd, the newest fashions. The entrances 
and various parts of the walls were covered 
with numerous placards, describing the wants 
and wishes of those by whom they were 
placed there; the commodities they had to 
sell, or the feats they were competent to 
perform. That they disfi a splendid 
edifice might have been objected to them 
by those who deserved not censure for being 
over fastidious ; but this was not regarded, 
and to say the truth, merited not to be 
regarded as of moment, when set against 
the important accommodation afforded to 
all classes of the community by this sort 
of general advertiser. The Royal Exchange 
had not then been erected; theatrical sa- 
loons had not been imagined, the diurnal 
press had not been called into existence ; 
and it will therefore excite little surprise 
that this, or that any place in London, should 
have been generally in the crowded state 
which caused the walks of Paul's to be 
called ‘ the land’s epitome,’ or ‘ the lesser 

isle 
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isle of Great Britain,’ which so oddly com- 
bined the attraction of an exchange, a play- 
house, and a daily newspaper.” 


Qe 


14. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Dudley, on the Sunday after Interment 
of the late Right Honourable William Vis- 
count Dudley and Ward. By Luke Booker, 
LL. D. Vicar.. Dudley, 22 pp. 12mo, 


FROM the appropriate text of Job 
xxix. 11, 12, De 13, the good Vicar 
of Dudley preached an excellent Ser- 
mon on the much-lamented death of 
his patron and friend, the late Viscount 
Dudley, and which he has printed at 
the earnest request of his hearers. This 
able Discourse will enable us to en- 
large on the charity of this amiable 
Nobleman, as recorded in our Ma- 


gazine for May, p. 466. 


«< Did I content myself by expressing my 
own gratitude to our departed Friend, every 
individual withia these sacred walls would 
rise up in accusation against me; for, who 
is there here,—who, among the thousands 
of this parish,—nay, I may ask, who is 
there, in the thickly-peopled district that 
surrounds the tomb where he now sleeps, 
that has not a grateful feeling of his bene- 
ficence. All classes venerated him. All 
classes were benefited by him: the wealthy, 
by beholding in him what a wealthy Steward 
of God should be: the necessitous, by par- 
taking of his munificence. He was the rich 
man’s model, and the poor man’s friend. 
Aged workmen, when their strength failed 
them, and the days of their usefulness were 
passed, did not, as too often is the case, 
devolve to the cold charity of a parish, but 
were his pensioners of comfort. Disconso- 
late. widows, whose wedded partners had 
died in his service, in him found a husband: 
orphans in him found a parent. ‘* He was 
a father to the poor. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon him; 
and caused the widow’s heart to sing for 
jey-” Many such now hear me; and their 

earts speak in lamentation for their loss! 

¢¢ Nor did our Parish and District limit the 
streams of his beneficence. It flowed, in a 
princely expansive tide, through life’s valley 
of tears, to gladden with comfort human 
misery, wherever a proper appeal was made 
to his compassion ; and although the extent 
of his charities will not be <s = that 
day ‘‘ when every work will be brought into 
p- Aibcary whan secret Aion, dhatlien 
it be good or whether it be evil;” yet several 
interesting cases I could relate, which would 
not more delight your hearts than improve 
them; as the knowledge of such acts is 
teaching humanity by example. Thus He, 
with whose spirit they are accordant, parti- 
cularized the conduct of the good Samaritan, 


that mankind in all ages. might be moved, 
by so illustrious an instance of rosit 
and compassion, ‘‘ to go and do likewise.” 
But, as the generous Almoner of Heaven 
who now engages our thoughts, never wished 
his left hand to know the good which his 
right hand wrought, I shall forbear to select, 
out of the numerous instances of his humane 
munificence with which I am acquainted, 
any one act of this kind. To you, my 
hearers, it is unnecessary. Of many you 
have heard; though, perhaps, not of such 
gratifying moment as some I could reveal 
to you. To ourselves his liberality was 
unbounded,— regarding both the living 
and the dead:—the living, in promoting 
whatever might contribute to our comfort, 
nay even to our gratification; for who 
adorned, with almost unequalled beauty, 
—for our enjoyment, not his own,—the 
precincts of yonder ancient castle? On 
expressing to him how much we feel the 
obligation, he benignly said, ‘I hope, by 
inducing the inhabitants to walk there, it 
will conduce to their health as well as to 
their pleasure.”—Who largely contributed 
towards the erection of this sanctuary, and 
afforded space, in the other, for the children 
of charity? —Who gave the contiguous 
ground for the burial of our dead, that their 
ashes might rest in peace, while lying, .as his 
own now repose, till that awful morning 
come, ‘* when all that are in the grave shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and come 
forth ;” when the ponderous tombs shall 
be broken, and the sea also shall cast out 
her dead? Then will he stand at the right 
hand of the Redeemer-Judge ; and may we 
there stand with him, to hear this gladden- 
ing invitation: ** Come, ye blessed of my 
Father! inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” 

*¢ But Parochial and Individual munifi- 
cence bounded not the native nobleness of 
his spirit. In more than warm wishes, it 
expanded in generous deeds to bless, to SAVE 
his Country. Whenever danger threatened 
either it or its King, his loyalty was not 
satisfied with verbal demonstrations of at- 
tachment; but by furnishing for their de- 
fence the sinews of martial strength, he 
gave convincing proof of his patriotic desire 
and determination to live or perish with 
them. Sensible of the value of the civil 
and religious privileges which, under Divine 
Providence, his country enjoys, he deemed 
no price too high, no sacrifice too costly to 
preserve them. Those proud privileges it 
was his ardent wish to see flourish unim- 
paired in his own days, and his fervent 
prayer that they might be perpetuated till 
the endof Time. An admirer of real Liberty 
himself, he so much desired others to pos- 
sess it uncontaminated by Licentiousness, or 
unfettered by Despotism, that once, when 
importuned to allow his weighty influence 


to be used in controlling the civil fasion 
o 
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of some of the inhabitants of this place, he 

ly resisted the suggestion; and, 
on being reminded that he had only to 
make his wishes known to ensure a com- 
pliance by his numerous friends here; he 
nobly replied, ‘* J believe I have many 
friends at Dudley, but no vassals there.” A 
sentiment that will honour his name, when 
his monument shall be crumbled into dust.” 


Prefixed to this Sermon is a striking 
likeness of the Viscount. 


—o— 
15. An Index to the Heralds’ Visitations in 
the British Museum. Taylor and Hyde, 
Covent Garden ; and J. Taylor, Blackfriars. 


THIS little tract will be found very 
useful to genealogists and antiquaries, 
as it forms a convenient and exact re- 
ference to the Heralds’ Visitations in 
the British Museum. Many of our 
readers must be aware that ‘* to con- 
sult any particular Visitation, it was 
necessary to examine each reference 
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given in the Indexes to the different 
Catalogues ; hence the enquirer was 
obliged to make many searches in seve- 
ral folio volumes, before he could dis- 
cover which manuscript contained the 
information which he required.” This 
inconvenience it was the Compiler's 
object to remove, by forming an index 
to all the Visitations according to their 
dates, specifying by whom taken, and 
placing the references under each 
County in alphabetical order. To these 
are added references to such other MSS. 
as contain pedigrees of families in that 
particular County. At the end are 
two tables, the one shewing the dates 
of all the Heralds’ Visitations, mark- 
ing those of which there are not copies 
in the Museum ; and the other con- 
taining a numerical index to the MSS. 
noticed in the preceding part as ‘* Visi- 
tations.” Such of the manuscripts as 
are original Visitations are particularly 


pointed out. 





16. Mr. Moon’s Easy Introduction to 
Short Hand, has many improvements; the 
chief, we think, that which relates to words 
beginning with vowels. The idea too of 
discriminating the letters which have similar 
sounds, by the same characters, extended or 
abbreviated, is ingenious and good; but the 
difficulty with regard to Short Hand, is not 
writing but reading it; and Mr. Moon’s 
alphabet consists of characters scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. Our own opinions of the im- 
provement of Short Hand are these: that 
many initial syllables, as con, dis, &c. may 
be expressed by a slight character; that in 
polysyllabic words, the concluding half of 
them may be left out; and that you, he, 
who, which, have, are, &c. i.e. the pronouns, 
prepositions, and auxiliary verbs, may be 
expressed by the simplest arbitraries, to 
which parts of speech, we think, that they 
ought to be limited. ' 


17. The Negro Slavery, and Appeal on 
behalf of Negro Slaves, imply doing nothing. 
We do not entertain a doubt, but that in- 
genious mechanists, by mere steam and 
machinery, could manage the whole culture 
of a plantation, with very trifling aid from 
hands; and we do not like political appeals 
to feeling, till efforts to remove the evil by 
contrivance have proved successless. Why 
complain of smoky chimnies? cure them. 
Let the Abolitionists make some experiments 
at home, applicable to every process of 
West Indian cultivation; let the trial be 
renewed abroad; and the planter will soon 
find it his interest to decline slave-work. 


Gent. Mac, July, 1823. 


18. Mr. Parxer’s Jesuits unmasked, 
only proves a well-known truth, that Papists 
have an unbounded rage for proselytism ; 
but we would rather see it checked by edu- 
cation and the press, than by law. 





19. Mr. Joun Mitton’s London Apia- 
rian Guide is very useful to those who cul- 
tivate this ingenious and valuable insect. 
But Lor hives and glass hives only exhibit 2 
busy mob; the best plan consists (as in p. 
19) in having the hives well peopled, com- 
weet] sheltered from wet, and taking the 
1oney without murder. 





20. Mr, Bowrine’s Details of his Ar- 
rest, Imprisonment, &c. show the imperfec- 
tion of French freedom, for the advocate 
consulted on the occasion by order of Mr. 
Canning, says, (see p. 128) ‘* that in his 
— opinion, the liberty of individuals in 

rance, requires other securities than those 
which exist.” In short, there is no Habeas 
Corpus Act to protect the prisoner from in- 
definite detention. 





21. Wine and Walnuts consist of a col- 
lection of Essays which have all appeared in 
a cotemporary publication. They profess 
to be the after-dinner chit-chat of several 
eminent characters ; but from the levity and 
nonsense frequently introduced, we could 
scarcely think them worth reprinting. 





22. The Portfolio is a neat little volume, 
intended to form a graphical and literary 
cabinet. It comprises several highly-finished 
engravings by Messrs. J, and S. Storer, from 
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Antiquarian and Architectural Subjects, ac- 
companied by brief descriptions. 

23. Mr. Wittram Gray’s Remembrance, 
and other Poems, shows a young man of good 
principles and benevolent habits, who sin- 
cerely loves his family and friends, and vents 
his amiable feelings in pleasing verse. Sin- 
gularly enough, there is no love gingerbread 
among them. 

24, Mr. Tuackeray’s Observations on 
the Pamphlet, entitled, ** Remarks on the 
Consumption of Public Wealth by the Clergy 
of every Christian Nation,” very properly 
exposes the absurdities of the barbarian au- 
thor of such folly, as that of thinking the 
wealth of a nation can possibly be prevented 
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from being dispersed among the population, 
or that the clergy are more nationally injuri- 
ous than other landlords in a pecuniary view. 
Other parts of Mr. Thackeray's a 
we have adverted to in our Review of the 
*¢ Opinions as to the real State of the 
Nation ;” see Part. I. pp. 338, 445. 


25. Of Aladdon, a cheap traet published 
in exposure of Carlile’s erents, we wish 
to decline saying more, than that we think 
it is either a mask for aiding his cause, or 
the work of an imprudent friend, ‘* who 
proves too much.” Carlile’s offence is one of 
a criminal kind; and best consigned to the 
law, because it is an attempt to assassinate 
Christianity, morals, reason, and civilization. 


—-@- 
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Camaninee, June 27.—The annual prizes 
of fifteen guineas each, given by the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament of this University, 
for the best dissertations in Latin prose, 
were on Monday last adjudged as follows : 

Senior Bacuetors: ‘* Quenam sunt 
Ecclesiz Legibus stabilite Beneficia et qua 
Ratione maxim? promovenda?” Alfred Ol- 
livant, B. A. Trinity College—No second 
prize adjudged. 

Muppte Bacuetors: * Qui Fructus His- 
torie Ecclesiastice Studiosis percipiendi 
sunt ?”’ Charles Edward Kennaway, B. A. 
St. John’s College; George Long, B. A. 
Trinity College. 

The Porson Prize for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakspeare into Greek 
verse, was on Monday last adjudged to Ben- 
jamin Hall Kennedy, of St. John’s College. 

Subject :—Henry VIII. Act v. Scene 6, 
beginning with ‘‘ This Royal Infant,” and 
ending with ‘* And so stand fix’d.” 

July 2.—This being Commencement Day, 
the following Doctors were created : 

In Divinity.—The Very Rev. William 
Cockburn, of St. John’s College, Dean of 
York, (ty prory) ; the Very Rev. Thomas 
Calvert, of St. John’s College, Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, and Warden of Christ 
College, Manchester; Rev. Wm. Lowfield 
Fancourt, of Clare Hall, Master of St. Sa- 
viour’s Grammar School, Southwark; Rev. Sa- 
muel Bennett, of St. Peter’s College, Chaplain 
of the Penitentiary, Milbank, Westminster, 
Rector of Walton on the Hill, Surrey, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to H. R. H. the Duke 
of Sussex; Rev. Thomas Phillips, of Queen’s 
College, Master of the Academy at Whit- 
church, Herefordshire. 

In Civil Law.—Robert Wardell, of Tri- 
nity College; East George Clayton, of Caius 
College. 

In Physic.—Courthorpe Sims, of Trinity 
College. 

Wincuester, July 10.—This evening the 
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annual election commenced at Winchester 
College. The electors were received at the 
College _ at about 7 o'clock, by the 
Warden, Vice Warden, and Dr. Gabell, when 
an elegant Latin Oration was delivered at 
the entrance of the middle gate, by Mr. Tre- 
menheere. 

July 11.—His Majesty’s gold and silver 
medals were adjudged as follow : 

Latin prose, ** Virorum illustrium minima 
queque vitia statim in oculos nominum in- 
currunt.” Mr. Henry Davidson; a Gold Meal. 

English verse, ** The death of Lady Jane 
Grey.” Mr. Hugh Seymour Tremenheere ; 
a Gold Medal. 

‘* Hannibalis ad Scipionem de pace oratio.” 
Mr. Henry Le Mesurier ; a Silver Medal. 

The Speech of ‘ Titus Quinctius to the 
Romans, when the Aqui and Volsci were 
ravaging their territory to the very gates of 


the city.” Mr. James Corry Connellan; a 
Silver Medal. ” 


Ready for Publication. 

Mr. Britton’s ‘* Graphic and Literary 
Illustrations of Fonthill Abbey.” Besides 
twelve engravings, it will contain eight Ge- 
nealogical Tables of the Beckford family, 
drawn up by Mr. Beltz; and particular de- 
“oe of the buildings, scenery, &c. 

e first Number of Mr. Britton’s 
*¢ History and Illustrations of Wells Cathe- 
dral.”” ree more Numbers, containing 
22 engravings in the whole, will complete 
that Cathedral. We understand that Mr. 
Britton intends to visit Exeter Cathedral this 
summer, for the purpose of surveying, and 
having drawings made of that interesting 
church. 

A concise Description of the English 
Lakes, and the Mountains in their vicinity, 
with remarks on the Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy of the District. By JonaTuan OTLey. 

A Dissertation on the Fall. By the Rev. 
Geo. Hoven, M.A. of Halshall, Lancashire. 

A new Edition of the Sermons of Mr. 

Worthington, 
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Worthington, noticed in p. 143, with three 
additi Sermons. 

The Farmer’s Directory. By Lzonarp 
Towne. 

Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower- 
Garden; with Directions for the Treatment 
of Plants in Pots, and Illustrations from the 
Works of the Poets. 

Journal of a Tour in France, in the Years 
1816 and 1817. By Frances Jane Carey. 

The Italian School of Design (containing 
84 Plates) ; being a Series of | Fac-similes of 
Original Drawings, by the most eminent 
Painters and Sculptors of Italy; with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Artists, and Obser- 
vations on their Works, By WituiaM 
Youne Ort ey, Esq. 

Specimens of British Poetry, chiefly se- 
lected from Authors of high celebrity ; and 
interspersed with Original Writings. By 
Exizasetu Scott. 

The Youthful Travellers; or, Letters 
chiefly descriptive of Scenes visited by some 
Young People during a Summer's Excursion. 
Designed as Examples of the Epistolary 
Style for Children. 

A Translation of “ Les Hermites en 
Prison.” By Mons. Jovy. 

The Berwick New and Improved General 
Gazetteer. 

Parts I. to III. of a New Geographical 
Dictionary. By J. W. Ciarxe, Esq. 

Naturalist’s _ Rertttiag or Monthly Mis- 
cellany of Exotic Natural History. An 
Order in the Council of the Linnean Society 
has been lately passed, by which Mr. Dono- 
van will be allowell to enrich his New 
Monthly Work, the ** Naturalist’s Reposi- 
tory,” with the Icones of those choice and 
very beautiful species of the Psittacus and 
Columba Tribe, which are described in the 
Thirteenth Volume of the Linnzan Trans- 
actions ; the greater part of which, if not 
the whole, are of such rarity, as to be found 
only in the Museum of the Linnean Society . 
It may be further added, that the Entomolo- 

ical Papers, by the Rev. Mr. Kirsy, in 

inn, Trans. Vol. 12, p. 2, will also, by the 
permission and favour of their author, re- 
ceive the advantage of some further elucida- 
tion of the same nature in this new publi- 
cation, The Ornithological Memoir on the 
Birds discovered in the late Northern Expe- 
dition, inserted in Linn. Trans. vol. 12, 
and that in the Narrative of the Expedition 
published by authority, will likewise engage 
attention in some future numbers. 

The scientific developement of the true 
characters of the ambiguous object which 
lately attracted much of the public notice 
under the title of the ‘* Mermaid” is at 
reves and will appear very shortly. This 

t mentioned article is expected to prove 
of more than usual interest, as it will com- 
bine, among other information, some traits 
of Natural History upon this curious subject 
collected by Professor Thunberg, the tra- 
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veller, and successor of Linnzus to the 
Chair of Upsal, and by his pupil Dr. Sutt- 
ner, from the books extant in Japan and 
China, in the respective | s of those 
Countries; authorities at this time, it is to 
be believed, exclusively in the possession of 
the Proprietors, and which it is presumed 
may be altogether unknown to any of the 
European Naturalists. 

An Illustration of the Architecture and 
Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of Wor- 
cester, on twelve plates, each 10 by 12 
inches, carefully engraved in the line man- 
ner from drawings by C. Witp, and accom- 
paned by an histerical and descriptive account 
of the Fabric. 

Preparing for Publication. 

An Historical, Antiquarian, and Topo- 
graphical Account of the ancient and pre- 
sent state of the Parish of Lambeth, in the 
County of Surrey ; accompanied with a cor- 
rect Map of the Parish, and about one hun- 
dred Engravings, executed in a bold and 
masterly style, from Original Drawings made 
——— for the Work. 

avInaegwv, or Calendar of the Anti- 
quities, Natural History, and Astronomical 
Observations of each Day in the Year. 

A Fourth Series of Sermons, in Manu- 
script type, on characters from Scripture, 
for the use of the younger Clergy, and 
candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. R. 
Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. and 
of the Regency; extracted from the Ger- 
man Correspondence of Madame Elizabeth 
Charlotte Duchess of Orleans, Mother of 
the Regent. Preceded by a Bi hical 
notice of that Princess; and with Notes. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth-Anne Ulyat, 
of Sutton St. Nicholas, Lincolnshire. By 
T. Rocers. 

Travels through parts of the United States 
and Canada, in 1818 and 1819. By Joun 
Mortson Duncan, A. B. 

Adrastus, a Tragedy, with Ammbel, or 
the Cornish Lover, a Metrical Tale, founded 
on fact, and other Poems, By R. C. Dat- 
Las, Esq. 

The 7th Edition of Mr. Fanman’s Ac- 
count of the Public Funds, with considerable 
additions. The Work has been completely 
re-modelled. 





AnTigquiTies 1n France. 

It is well known that Arles is one of the 
cities in France the richest in antiquities, 
and nothing is more celebrated than its 
Amphitheatre, which, notwithstanding its 
neglected state, still excites the admiration 
of all travellers who visit the South. It 
was very reasonably supposed that in its 
neighbourhood must be buried a great num- 
ber of the statues with which the Roman 
theatres were decorated. The magistrates 
have thought fit, for the sake of the Fine 

. Arts, 
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Arts, to have the ground turned up, and the 
following are some particulars of the result, 
which seem to be worth making known. 

The strictest orders were given that the 
operations should be so carried on as not to 
injure the buildings on the spot that was to 
be explored. This made it necessary to keep 
at a distance of from four or five metres 
from the facade of the Theatre, which is 

robably rich in architecture. On thé other 
id, most of the houses are built on the 
part where the actors appeared, and where 
the fragments of the fine ornaments of the 
stage may be supposed to be buried. How- 
ever, the trenches which have been opened 
in the street of the Old College, and which 
follow the direction of it, approach at length 
this interesting part of the edifice. 

At the depth of three metres (about three 
yards,) masses of stone were found, which 
were recognized to be the circular steps that 
surrounded the orchestra; and one metre 
lower there was a sepulchral lamp. After 
these steps a pavement was discovered of 
white marble slightly veined with blue. In 
a second trench were found several pieces of 
Parian marble, among which were fragments 
of a fluted column, a detached piece of a 
Corinthian capital, and the left breast of a 
draped statue. At this point they dug to 
the depth of five metres and a half, that is 
to say, twenty-five centimetres below the 
ancient level of the Theatre. 

The third trench has laid open a stone 
bench fifty centimetres broad, covered with 
cement, and which seems to mark the sepa- 
ration of the proscenium and the orchestra. 
Towards the middle there was a bas-relief of 
white marble resting on a socle. The sub- 
ject of this bas-relief is Apollo, seated, with 

is left arm resting on his lyre, having in 
his right hand the tripod which was con- 
secrated to him at Delphi. On each of the 
a to the right and left there is a 

laurel, In the lateral part, to the left, is 
Marsyas suspended by the arms to an oak, 
to which a double flute is also hanging; the 
sufferer is covered with a lion’s skin fastened 
across the breast. The right of the bas-re- 
lief represents the young Scythian sharpen- 
ing the instrument of punishment command- 
ed by the god of harmony. The following 
day, at a small distance, and just opposite, 
a very fine head of a statue was found, with 
the neck and part of the breast to the ori- 
gin of the left arm attached. It is easy to 
see that both the marble and the workman- 
ship are Greek. Except the mutilation of 
the nose, which is not irreparable, the whole 
is in an astonishing state of preservation. 
There is no emblem, no attribute to indicate 
the name of this beautiful statue; but the 
dignity of the countenance, the expression 
of the eyes and the mouth, the serene beauty 
of the features, lead to the supposition that 
it must represent the chaste Diana. It is 
hoped that the remainder of the body is not 


far off. This will be the third statue taken 
from the ruins of this ancient Theatre : that 
of Venus was found in 1652; that of Jupi 

in 1788. It may be conjectured that these 
fine statues ornamented the stage. The 
head just found exceeds by 24 lines the 
Venus of Arles. 

Beuzont. 

Our readers may recollect, that in the 
description we gave some three months ago, 
of the lid of the granite sarcophagus, ie 
sented to the Fitzwilliam Museum by Mr. 
Belzoni, we alluded to the perilous journey 
which that enterprising traveller was about 
to undertake. We have lately been favoured 
with an extract of a letter of his, dated the 
5th of May, at Fez, the capital of Morocco, 
toa gentleman in this university. We are 
happy to find, that Mr. Belzoni has com- 
menced his undertaking with favourable aus- 
pices, and we most sincerely hope that he 
may be enabled to accomplish his plan of 
traversing the great breadth of Africa. If 
he should succeed in this Herculean task, 

© Nec vero Alcides tantum telluris obivit,’ 
he will leave the labours of all former travel- 
lers at an immeasurable distance. We un- 
derstand that his design is first to reach 
Timbuctoo, and from thence continue his 
route through the heart of Africa to Sennaar. 
He will then pass through Nubia, and arrive 
once more in the land of Egypt, the scene 
of his memorable discoveries. The follow- 
ing is the extract which we have been per- 
mitted to copy : 

*< In the short letter I wrote to you from 
Tangier, dated the 10th of April, I informed 
oe that Ihad gained permission from his 

ajesty the Emperor of Morocco, to enter 
his country as far as Fez, and that I had 
great hopes of obtaining his permission to 
penetrate further south. I stated also, not- 
withstanding the great charges on my purse, 
unsupported as I am, and relying entirely on 
my own resources, that nothing should be 
left undone before I quitted my attempt. I 
have now great pleasure in acquainting you, 
my dear friend, of my safe arrival at Fez, 
after having been detained at Tangier till a 
letter had been forwarded from Mr. Douglas, 
his Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Tangier, 
to the Minister at Fez, to obtain permission 
from the Emperor for me to approach his 
capital. As soon as a favourable answer was 
received, we started from this place, and in 
ten days arrived here in safety, with my Let- 
ter half, who, having succeeded in persuad- 
ing me to take her as far as Tangier, has 
also inforced her influence to proceed to 
Fez; but this, though much against her 
will, must be her Non plus ultra. Yester- 
day I had the honour to be presented to his 
Majesty the Emperor, and was highly grati- 
fied with his reception of me. He was ac- 
quainted that J had letters of introduction 
from Mr. Wilmot, to the Consul in Tangier, 
from whom I received indeed the greatest 


hospitality, 
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hospitality, and who did all in his power to 
promote my wishes. The fortunate circum- 
stance of my having known the Prime Mi- 
nister of his Majesty, whilst in Cairo, on 
his return from Mecca to this country, is 
also much in my favour; and though a great 
deal has been said against my project by the 
commercial party,  agremmen. by the Jews 
of this country, who monopolize all the 
traffic of the interior, I obtained his Majes- 
ty’s permission to join the caravan, which 
will set out for Timbuctoo within one month. 
If nothing should happen, and if promises 
are kept, I shall from this place cross the 
mountains of Atlas to Taflet, where we shall 
join other parties from various quarters, and 
from thence, with the help of God, we shall 
enter the great Saharato Timbuctoo. Should 
I succeed in my attempt, I shall add another 
‘ votive-tablet’ to the Temple of Fortune ; 
and if, on the contrary, my project should 
fail,,one more name will be added to the 
many others which have fallen into the 
River of Oblivion. Mrs. Belzoni will re- 
main at Fez till she hears of my departure 
from Taflet, which place is eighteen or 
twenty days’ journey from hence *, and as 
soon as that fact is ascertained she will re- 
turn to England.” 

We shall look forward with much anxiety 
to the future accounts which may arrive 
from this indefatigable traveller, and if suc- 
cess can be expected in so difficult and dan- 
gerous a project, we may fairly say that it 
will attend on one who is in every respect 
most qualified for the attempt. 

Cambridge Chronicle. 


Centre Cotumn or TRE Roman Empire. 

Rome, June 1.—Our antiquaries are quite 
enchanted with the discoveries which are 
making in the Forum, and they expect others 
of much greater importance in consequence 
of the excavations projected in the same 
place. The first military column, the centre 
of the Roman empire, which has been so 
long sought after, is now found. The cele- 
brated Abbé Fea, who directs these re- 
searches, and whose learned eye penetrates 
the accumulated ruins and earth which cover 
this theatre of ancient Roman magnificence, 
pate treasures to the lovers of antiquity. 

f, as it is said to be intended, the Forum 
should be entirely cleared, it would present 
a scene calculated to astonish the imagina- 
tion. 

EryMo.oey. 

In a work on the origin of Runic writing, 
recently published at Copenhagen, the au- 
thor, M. Buxdorf, traces the sources of the 
Runic writing of the ancient Scandinavians 
in the Meesogothic alphabet of Ulphilas. 
M. Buttmann, one of the members of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, has 
written a paper on the word Minye. He 


* Taflet is 340 miles south of Fez. 
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examines why the Argonauts were called 
Minyz; and contends that that word was 
never the name of a people. According to 
him it designated a kind of mythological 
nobility, and was derived from the ‘Ben. 
Menu is, among the Indians, the father of 
the human race. He ap in in 
Egypt, where he is called Men, or Ménas. 
He is again seen in the Minos of the Cretans, 
the Manés of the Lydians, the Mannus of 
the Germans, and in the word Manes. The 
same subject has engaged the attention of 
M. Neumann, of Gottingen, who however, 
in a sketch of the history of Crete, main- 
tains that the resemblance in sound of the 
Indian Menu to the Cretan Minos, is far 
from indicating any analogy between the 
Institutions of India and Crete, which in 
fact were essentially different. A brief Es- 
say on the Celtic Language by Julius Leicht- 
len, the Keeper of the Archives at Fribourg, 
and in which he examines the four words, 
Briga, Magus, Durum, and Acum, which 
furm the termination of a number of Celtic 
nouns, concludes thus: ** I am tired of 
always hearing the Romans quoted when the 
commencement of our civilization is spoken 
of; while nothing is said of our obligations 
to the Celts. It was not the Latins, it was 
the Gauls who were our first instructors.” 
Tue Diamonp. 

A letter from New York, dated June 9, 
says, ‘* If the long-sought-for philosopher’s 
stone, by which baser substances could be 
transmuted into gold, has not yet been 
found, an invention of still greater im- 
portance has at length crowned the efforts 
of American chemists. It has long been 
known that the diamond, the most precious 
of all substances, is composed of carbon in 
its pure state. But although the powers of 
chemical analysis have been sufficient 
repeated experiments clearly to establis 
this fact, yet the knowledge of it was of no 
practical importance to the world, because 
the powers of synthesis failed, and no mode 
had been devised of imitating nature by 
uniting the constituents of this precious 
gem. In other words, the philosopher was 
able to convert diamonds into carbon, but 
he was ignorant of the art of converting 
carbon into diamonds. If the experiments 
of Professor Silliman can be relied on, this 
desideratum has in part been supplied. The 
last Number of his Journal of Science con- 
tains an article on the philosophical instru- 
ment called Deflagrator, invented by Pro- 
fessor Hare, of Philadelphia, by which it 
appears that charcoal, plumbago, and anthre- 
cite, have been fused by the power of that 
instrument, and transmuted into diamonds.” 


Russian Lirerature. 

In the Department of Foreign Affairs of 
Russia, an establishment is formed for the 
study of the Oriental languages, in order to 
educate young men to act as interpreters to 

Diplomatic 
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Diplomatic Missions in the East. The 
number of students is fixed at twenty. Pro- 
fessors Demanges and Charmoy, both pupils 
of the celebrated Silvestre de Sacy, are 
placed at the head of this new establishment, 
with a salary of 6000 rubles. 


Sale of Garaicr’s Pictures. 

June 23, The echoes of Mr. Christie’s 
hammer (heard during the recent sale of 
the magnificent collection of pictures, re- 
corded in our last Number*) had ey 
died away, when they were called into life 
again by the sale of the collection now 
about to be, described: a collection which 
was chiefly indebted to ‘the magic of a 
name” for its successful dispersion :—and 
that name wasGakrRICK--aname which stands, 
and will for ever stand, deservedly high. His 
genius was as universal in actingt, as was 
Shakspeare’sin writing. And besides, Garrick 
mixed with the learned and the fashionable 
world. He was, moreover, a man of wit, of 
taste, and of superior intellectual parts. 
He did wonders for his profession. Ho- 
GarTH’s four pictures of the Entertainment 
to the Electors and their Wives (which was 
considered by the Painter as the first of the 
set), the Canvass, the Poll, and the Chairing, 
formed the great attraction; they were in 
fact the lions of the collection. 

The following anecdote of the mode by 
which Garrick became possessed of these 
famous pictures, has been vouched as ge- 
nuine : “* When Hogarth had finished them, 
he went to Garrick, with whom he was on 
very intimate terms, and told him he had 
completed them; adding, ‘ It does not ap- 

r likely that I shall find a purchaser, as 
os 5 at two hundred guineas; I 
therefore intend to dispose of them by a 
raffle among my friends, and I hope you will 

ut down your name.’ Garrick told him 
- would consider of it, and call on him the 
next day. He accordingly did so, and hav- 
ing conversed with Hogarth for some time, 
put down his name for five or ten guineas, 
and took his leave. He had scarcely got 
into the street, when (as Mrs. Garrick, from 
whom the story is derived, stated) he began 
a soliloquy to the following effect: ¢ t 
have I been doing? I have just put down 


[July, 


my name for a few guineas at Mr. Hogarth’s 
request, and as his friend; but now he must 
still go to another friend, and then to ano- 
ther: to how many must he still apply before 
he gets a sufficient number? This is mere 
begging; and should such a man as H 

be suffered to beg? Am I not his friend?’ 
The result was, that he instantly turned 
back, and purchased those fine pictures at 
the price of 200 guineas, which the artist 
himself had fixed.” —Hogarth’s principal ob- 
ject in painting them, like his other great 
works, was for the purpose of copying them 
by engravings. ey were published by 
subscription at two guineas the set. For the 
first plate of the Election Entertainment}, 
he had 461 subscribers, at 10s. 6d.; and for 
the three others only 165 subscribers; so 
that there were 296 names to the first, who 
did not subscribe to the other three. What 
price the distinguished purchaser has given 
= ae the subjoined list will record. 

r. Soane has a very extraordi hic 
cabinet; and boasts, moreover, wish fontice, 
of the possession of that most awfully 
emphatic display of the pictorial art, the 
Rake’s Progress, by the same painter. The 
moral, there, is terrifically impressive. 
But, in the Election series, we think there 
are very many disgusting, if not depraved 
exhibitions of human nature, which might 
have been avoided, with no great diminution 
of the excellence of the composition. Still, 
as a pure and uninjured specimen of the 
pencil of Hogarth, this set is probably in- 
estimable. The colouring is mellow and per- 
fect, especially in the Feast ; but the out-of- 
door scenery of the Chairing, is a 
favourite with us. These pictures display a 
wonderful knowledge of human nature ; the 
Poll, however, is almost too painful to con- 
template. The man, with an iron hook to 
a wooden arm, fixed on the Testament, in 
the act of taking an oath, is grotesque and 
humorous ; but the impotent, and paralytic, 
and palsied, are not fit subjects for satire. 
Human nature, in such situations, can never 
provoke laughter, but must excite commi- 
seration. However, by becoming master of 
this series, Mr. Soane has evinced a gallantry 
of spirit which places him among the most 
prominent virtuosi of the day. 





* The Collection of George Watson Taylor, esq. M.P. See Part I. p. 546. 








+ A powerful anecdote is told of his histrionic talents, which we believe to be not gene- 
rally known. In acting King Lear, he once—on advancing to the front of the stage—in 
the delineated paroxysm of agony, had the misfortune to pull his wig on one side, showing 
his own dark hair beneath the grey locks of the peruke. With any other man, this accident 
would have been fatal—in exciting the general laughter of the house. With Garrick, it 
had no such effect. Men’s eyes were fixed on his expressive countenance, and their 
bosoms were rent by the heart-thrilling tones of his voice. The wig was forgotten. 

t This matchless performance, for composition, character, and clearness of tone, is not 
excelled by any of Ho, arth’s pictures. It is admirably illustrated by Mr. Charles Lamb, 
in his Essay on the Genius and Character of Hogarth.” Mr. Lamb infinitely prefers it 


to the ‘* March to Finchley.” We regret that want of room compels us barely to refer to 
Mr. Lamb's observations, which wil] be found particularly interesting, in Nichols’s “ Ho- 


garth,” vol. III. p. 81. 
Now 
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Now to some of the more interesting 
articles in the Catalogue : 

Hocartu. The very celebrated set of 
four Election subjects ; viz. the Election 
Feast, the Canvass, the Poll, and the Chairing, 

resenting an admirable display of this great 

Painter's talent for delineating Characters, 
and for keen satire; they are painted with 
breadth, and le freshness of tone. 
—({1732l. 10s. This lot was purchased by 
John Soane, Esq. R.A. with a spirit worthy 
of his genius and taste.] 

Do. Portrait of Mr. Garrick seated at 
his Writing-table, composing his Prologue 
to Taste; and of Mrs. Garrick behind, in- 
terrupting him in his reverie*, painted with 
great truth and spirit.—[75l. 11s. Mr. 
Locker, of Greenwich Hospital. 

— Portrait of Sir George Hay, LL.D. 
— of the Court of Admiraltyt. [5/.] 

ogarth. Sketch of the Happy Mar- 
riage }.—(71. 7s. Mr. Forman, of the Adel- 

i Terrace.]} 

Do. Satan, Sin, and Death §.—[7/. 7s. 
Mr. Forman.) 

Do. Falstaff enlisting his Recruits ||, and 
a small Portrait of a he Dog.—[46l. 4s. 
Mr. Cord.] 

Theodosius Forrest. A View of Pall Mall, 
in the state it was in, in the year 1450, a 
very curious antiquarian drawing, tinted.— 
(él. 15s, Earl of Essex.) 

Both. A Landscape, very spirited and 
fine. —[95l. 118. Mr. pay 

Tilborg. Interior of an Apartment with 
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whole-length Portraits of Artists: the Wall 
is hung with Pictures, as specimens of the 
styles of different Flemish Painters. Some 
excellent judges have considered this Pic- 
tune to be painted by Gonzales.—[571. 15s. 
Mr. Chapman.] 

Marlow. A View of London and Black- 
friars a early Morning Scene.— 
[14/. 14s. Mr. Lambton.] 

Do. A View of Westminster Bridge, 
Evening Scene, the Companion.—[141. 14s. 
Mr. Lambton.] 

Zoffany. Portraits of Mr. Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber in the characters of Jaffier and 
Belvidere.—[26l. 5s. Mr. Lambton.]} 

Do. Mr. Garrick in the Farmer's Re- 
turn, the Companion.—[83/. 12e. Do.] 

Do. Portrait of Mrs. Garrick with a 
Mask.—[23/. 2s. Mrs. Carr.] 

Hayman. Portrait of Mr. Garrick, when 
young, and of Mr. Wyndham, seated at their 
ease in a Landscape.—[12/. 1s. 6d. Norton.]} 

Wootton. A whole-length Portrait of 
Mr. Wyndham, in a Military Polish Dress. 
—fsl. Mr. Cord.] 

Lambert. A M tai 1 d pes 
with Buildings, a Lake, and Figures painted 
with clearness, and in very elegant taste.— 
(164. Do.j 

Zoffany. A small whole-length Portrait 
of Mr. Garrick in the character of Lord 
Chalkstone.—[21/. 10s. 6d. Mr. Wansey.] 

Do. Do. of Mr. Garrick, in the charac- 
ter of Sir John Brute.—[12/. 12s. Earl of 
Essex.] 








* This picture has not been en; 
letter to Dr. Warton: “ oe 
ness, and at an high price. He has 


ved. It is thus described by Chancellor Hoadly in a 
got into Portraits; and has his hands full of busi- 
almost finished a most noble one of our sprightly friend 


David Garrick and his Wife : they are a fine contrast. David is sitting at a table, smilingly 
thoughtful over an epilogue or some such composition (of his own you may be deacte 
head supported by his writing-hand; and Madam is archly enough stealing away his pen 


unseen behind. 


t has not so much fancy as to be affected or ridiculous, and ye} enough 


to raise it from the formal inanity of a mere Portrait.” 
+ Mr. Christie a pears not to have been aware that this Portrait was also by Hogarth. 


It is thus spoken 


in the same letter quoted in the preceding note. ‘ There is an admi- 


rable head of Dr. Hay of the Commons, which, if it were like, I would not have my mo 
» fo 


drawn. I should not like to meet that figure alive in the fields going to Chelsey 





of dying that night in a ditch 


r fear 


With twenty eaping gashes on my crown.” 
0 


Sir G. Hay was the intimate friend 


ogarth ; who dedicated to him the Plate of the 


Chairing, in the set of the Election Prints. See Hogarth’s Works, II. p. 201. 
This sketch is little more than the first commencement, or what in Painter's language 
is called the dead colouring. A female figure, sitting, is elegant and pretty; a young man 


m * 


sitting by her side, and figures, &c. in front. It is ill-naturedly described by Mr. Steevens, 
Howarth’s Works,” vol, I. p. 124. It is a different design from that engraved in 


Samuel Ireland's «¢ Graphic Illustrations,” vol. I]. p. 125; and has never been engraved. 
§ This Picture was painted for Mr. Garrick ; but was left by Hogarth in an unfinished 
state; from which it is supposed he was not satisfied with his undertaking. It was en- 
graved by Mr. Townley, and only three impressions are supposed to exist. (See S. Ire- 
land’s Hogarth, [. 178, where is a copy of this print.) It was also engraved, with some 


variations, by rne, 1792. 


ii This Picture is beautiful and spirited. Garrick purchased it at the sale of the Earl of 
Essex, in January 1777; and was said to have given 3501. for it; but probably 50/. was 
the real sum. (See Hogarth’s Works, I. p. 422.) It is engraved in Samuel Ireland's 
Hogarth, vol. II. p. 72. 





Zoffany. 
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Zoffany. A Pair of small Views of the Villa 
and Grounds of Mr. Garrick, at Hampton. 
—[12l. 19s. Mr. Smart. 

Do. Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, and Mr. 
Bowden, taking Tea on the Lawn, of the 
Villa at Hampton, and Mr. George Garrick 
angling.—[49. 7s. Mr. Lambton. 

Do. Shakspeare’s Temple, and Portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs, Garrick resting on the 
Steps of the Portico, with a Favourite Do 
in the front ground, and View of a Reac 
of the River; Companion to the preceding 
Picture.—[28l. 7s. Do.] 

Mieris. A Gentleman playing 
Guitar, and a Lady singing at a 
[79l. 16s. Mr. ort 

Loutherbourg. A Romantic Landscape, 
with Pastoral Figures, fresh Morning Scene. 
—[sol. 9s. Mr. ey 

Do. The Companion cape, with 
Figures, warm Evening.—[471. 15s. 6d. Do.) 

Do. A Shepherd and his Child with a 
Group of Cows, in a bold Landscape, very 
spirited and free.—[104L. 19s. Prince Leo- 

Id. 

Pg eldo. Pinabel and Bradamante (Orlando 
Furioso, canto II.) in a Landscape, the 
Figures small life, painted with much delicacy. 
This Picture was presented to Mr. Garrick 
by LordBurlington.—[401.19s. Mr.Rutley.] 

P. Perugino. The Dead Christ, taken 
down from the Cross, and surrounded by the 
Three Maries, and other Figures; Buildings 
in the distance.— [42/. r. Noseda.] 

N. Poussin. Remains of Roman Archi- 
tecture, and Students designing from them, 
upright.—[46l. 4s. Mr. Norton.) 

A. del Sarto. The Virgin, Child, and St. 
John, attended by Three Infant Angels. 
Presented to Mr. Garrick by Lord Balti- 
more, at Rome.—[267/. 15s. Prince Leo- 
pold.} Lord Baltimore is said to have given 
500/. for this picture. His Lordship ac- 
companied his presentation of it to Garrick 
with a letter in terms highly complimentary, 
and which Mr. Christie read to his auditory. 

N. Poussin. A Group of Naiads, Infant 
Bacchanals, a Faun and Satyrs, in Land- 
scape; the Figures elegantly designed, and 
grand in character. The whole is painted 
with strong effect of chiaro scuro,— 
[i99l. 10s. Mr. Rutley.] 

Roubiliac, 1741. A Bust of Pope, in 
marble.—[58/. 16s. Mr, Lambton.] 

U. Nost, 1764. An early Bust of his 
late Majesty, George III.—([21/. 10s, 6d. 
Mr. Core.} 

Do. A Bust of Garrick in terra cotta.— 
[9l. 19s, 6d. Mr. Nicholson.) 

A Painting in enamel, or gold, presented 
as a Medal to Mr. Garrick, by the Incorpo- 
rated Actors belonging to the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, as a memorial of their grati- 
tude for his having established the Theatri- 
cal Fund.—[27/. 6s. Mr. Rainey.] The 
Painting executed by J. Hower, 1777; ina 
case, 


on the 
indow.— 
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An Inkstand, formed of the Stratford 

Mulberry-tree.—[5i. 15s.6d. Mr. Knowles.} 
A Salt-cellar, made.of Delft ware, which 

ay belonged to Shakspeare.—[2i. 2s, 
ebb.] 

A Pair of Gloves and a Dagger, formerly 
belonging to Shakspeare, said to le au- 
thentick.—[3l. 5s,] [In Mrs. Garrick’s will, 
she bequeathed a pair of gloves, worn by 
Shakspeare, to Mrs. Siddons; these were 
not the gloves. } 

Box, made of the Mulberry-tree at 
Stratford, containing the Freedom of Lich- 
field, presented to Mr. Garrick. 

A Miniature Portrait of Mr. Garrick.— 
471. 5s. 

The whole Collection sold for nearly 
40001. 

July 21. Some of the most prized and 
authentic relicks of Garrick and Shaks 
were sold by auction by direction of the 
Court of Chancery, at Garrick’s Villa at 
Hampton ; viz.—A Vase and pedestal of the 
most exquisite workmanship, formed of the 
mulberry tree planted by Shakspeare, cu- 
riously mounted and ornamented with silver 
gilt, and a finely polished black marble base 
and steps, the pedestal containing a medal- 
lion of Shakspeare on the one side, and on 
the other the following inscription: — 
** Sacred to the memory of William Shaks- 
peare, the applause, delight, the wonder of 
the British Stage, born 1564, died 1616 :” 
supported on a carved and partly gilt bracket, 
with a glass cover. This vase was placed in 
the chamber in which Garrick slept, and it 
sold for 221. 11s. 6d.—A singularly curious 
Elbow Chair, enriched with the emblems of 
Tragedy and Comedy, admirably carved from 
a design by Hogarth*, with a medallion of 
Shakspeare on the back, carved from a por- 
tion of the celebrated mulberry tree by Fo- 
garth himself, sold for 1527. 5s. This chair 
was always placed by the side of the statue 
of Shakspeare by Roubiliac, in the temple 
dedicated to the Bard. A Noble Marquis 
is said to be the purchaser. We regret that 
the Trustees of the British Museum, to 
whom Garrick bequeathed the famous mo- 
nument, were not the purchasers.—A me- 
dallion portrait of Shakspeare, carved on a 
piece of the Stratford mulberry tree, and 
originally worn by Garrick at the Jubilee, 
sold for 13/. 





Mr. Atexanper Davison’s Pictures. 

June 29. The Pictures of Mr. Alexander 
Davison were sold by auction, at Mr. Stan- 
ley’s room, in Maddox-street. Mr.Davison 
had determined that none but the works of 
British artists should find a place in his gal- 
lery. is gentleman, however, did not 
limit his patronage to the purchase of those 





* This Chair is engraved in Samuel Ire- 
land’s ** Hogarth,” vol, II, p, 147. 
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works of the English school, which had al- 
ready acquired celebrity; but in 1806 he 
commissioned certain artists to paint for him 
some new pictures. He left the free choice 
of the subject of each picture to the respec- 
tive painters, with this restriction only, 
that it should be taken from British History. 
The pictures which Mr. Davison obtained 
in consequence of this order, were 10 in 
number, and they formed the chief attrac- 
tion of the sale. They were as follows: 

1, Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
presenting Margaret the eldest daughter of 
Henry VII. to. James IV. King of Scotland, 
at Lamerton near Berwick. By James 
Northoote, R. A.—This picture, with the 
exception of the face of Margaret, is not of 
a kind to merit particular notice. It did 
not meet with a bidder at 10 guineas, and 
was therefore passed. 

2. The Earl of Surrey resisting the uncon- 
stitutional attempts to question by Quo War- 
ranto the Tenures and Liberties of the Ancient 
Barons. By Henry Tresham, R. A.—This 
work appeared to be, in point of merit, on 
a par with the former, and as nobody would 
bid for it, was also passed. 

3. Elizabeth, Queen Dowager of Edward 
IV. in the Sanctuary at Westminster, receiv- 
ing a deputation from the Council of State, 
sent to demand her younger son, the Duke of 
York. By Robert Smirke, R. A.—A very 
meritorious work: the composition good, 
and every part is finished withcare. It sold 
for 92 guineas, a price b-' no means adequate 
to its worth. 

4. The Deputies from the Privy Council 
offering the Crown to Lady Jane Grey. By 
Singleton Copley, R. A.—If this had been 

roduced when the art was in its infancy in 
gland, it might have heen esteemed, but 
it can acquire no reputation for the artist in 
the present day. Passed for want of a pur- 
chaser. 
5. Mary Queen of Scots, after her de- 
feat at the battle of Langside, emlarking for 
England, to seek the protection of Elizabeth. 
By Richard Westall, R. A. Sold for 75 
guineas. 

6. The Conspiracy of Balington against 
Queen Elizaleth, detected ly her Minister 
Sir Francis Walsingham. By Arthur Devis. 
—Elizabeth is sitting in a chair in the 
centre of the picture, and is pointing to the 
SS of Babington and his associates. 

falsingham is standing by her side, and 
some female attendants at her back. The 
head of Elizabeth is the worst part of the 
picture; it is that of an old man; we cer- 
tainly never saw any thing like it on female 
shoulders. Walsiogham’s head, which is 
copied from Houbraken, is well painted. 
The artist has not bestowed sufficient pains 
on the other figures in the picture; the 
dresses and furniture are, however, executed 
with care. Sold for 200 guineas. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1823. 
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7. Sir Philip Sidney mortally wounded, 
ordering the water which was brought to him 
to be first given to a wounded soldier. By B. 
West, R.A.—The figures are crowded in 
confusion. The heads appear to have been 
copied from carvings in wood. Those of 
Sidney and the wounded man are particularly 
objectionable. Sold for 100 guineas. 

8. The wife of the Neatherd rebuking King 
Alfred, who had taken shelter in her cottage, 
disguised as a peasant, for having suffered 
the cakes to lurn which she had sul:mitted to 
his care. David Wilkie, R. A.—One of the 
least known works of this celebrated artist, 
but it is, however, scarcely inferior tu his 
more recent productions, In the centre of 
the picture Alfred is sitting with his bow in 
his hand, which he has been preparing for 
use. To the left, a little behind, are the 
Neatherd and his wife, who are supposed to 
have just come in with some fuel. The 
woman is in the act of reprimanding Alfred, 
and a girl in the left corner of the picture is 
stooping down and blowing the burnt cakes 
with her mouth, In the back ground, to 
the right of Alfred, are a young peasant, a 
portrait of the artist, and a female in con- 
versation. The figure of Alfred is well 
painted; but there is nothing in it which 
would lead the spectator to suppose that he 
was a remarkable man. We should, indeed, 
imagine that Wilkie would find it difficult to 
paint a hero. The remaining figures must 
be viewed with unmixed admiration. The 
anger of the old woman is admirably ex- 
pressed by her countenance. Nothing, too, 
can be better depicted than the anxiety of 
the girl to save the burning cakes. Id 
for 500 guineas. Bought by Messrs, Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. Printsellers. 

9. The death of the Earl of Chatham. 
By Singleton Copley, R. A.—This picture 
is well known, having been exhibited at the 
British Gallery. Sold for 1,000 guineas. 
Purchased by es Earl of Liverpool. 

10. Stephen Langton, Archlishop of Can- 
terbury, showing to the Barons of England 
the Charter of Liberties which had Leen grant- 
ed Ly Henry I. By Arthur Devis.—This is 
a much better picture than the one we 
before noticed by the same artist. Inde- 
pendently of its pictorial merits, it is inte- 
resting on another account ; réz, the persons 
of the Barons are represented by the por- 
traits of their existing descendants. Pur- 
chased by Mr. Horton for 2,000 guineas, 
for the British Institution. It was one of 
the conditions of the sale, that purchasers 
should pay in addition the auction duty of 
5 per cent. The price actually paid for 
this picture, would, therefore, amount to 
2,205/. 

In addition to the above-mentioned pic- 
tures, several fine works by Gainsborough, 
Morland, and other celebrated artists, were 


sold by Mr.Stanley,and generally at low prices. 
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AUSTRALASIA. When, rudely nurtured on the mountain’s brow, 


A Poem which obtained the Chancellor’s Medal at He tended clay by day his father’s plough ; 


. . Blest in his day of toil, his night of 
‘ + 1893. y » his night of ease 
the Cambridge Commenc — His life of purity, his soul of peace. ; 


By Wixturor Mackwortn Prarb, Oh yes! to-day his soul hath backward been 
of Trinity College. To many a tender face, and beauteous scene ; 
HE Sun is high in Heaven : a favouring breeze The verdant valley, and the dark brown hill, 
Fills the white sail, and sweeps the rippling seas, The small fair garden, and its tinkling rill, 
And the tall vessel walks her destined way, His Grandame’s tale, believed at twilight hour, 
And rocks and glitters in the curling spray. His Sister singing in her myrtle bower, 
Among the shrouds, all happiness and hope, And she, the Maid, of every hope bereft, 
The busy Seaman coils the rattling rope, So fondly lov’d, alas! so falsely left, 


And tells his jest, and carols out his song, The winding path, the dwelling in the grove, 
And laughs his laughter, vehement and long, The look of welcome, and the kiss of love— 
Or pauses on the deck, to dream awhile These are his dreams ;--but these are dreams of bliss! 


Of his Babes’ ae and their Mother’s smile, Why do they blend with such a lot as his ? 
a 


And nods the ead, and waves the welcome hand, And is there nought for him but grief and gloom, 
To those who weep upon the lessening strand. A long existence, and an early tomb ? 


His is the roving step and humour dry, Is there no hope of comfort and of rest 
His the light laugh, and his the jocund eye ; To the seared conscience, and the troubled breast? 
And his the feeling, which, in guilt or grief, Oh say not so! In some far distant clime, 
Makes the sin venial, and the sorrow brief. Where lives no witness of his early crime, 
But there are hearts, that merry deck below, Benignant Penitence may haply muse 
Of darker error, and of deeper woe, On purer pleasures, and on brighter views, 


Children of wrath and wretchedness, who grieve And slumbering Virtue wake at last to claim 
Not for the Country, but the Crimes they leave; Another Being, and a fairer Fame. 


Who, while for them on many a sleepless bed Beautiful Land, within whose quiet shore 

The prayer is murmured, and the tear is shed, —_ Lost Spirits may forget the stain they bore ; 

In exile and in misery, lock within : Beautiful Land, with all thy blended shades 

Their dread despair, their unrepented sin,— Of waste and wood, rude rocks, and level glades, ° 

And in their madness dare to gaze on Heaven, —_Qn thee, on thee I gaze, as Moslems look 

Sullen and cold, unawed and unforgiven ! To the blest Islands of their Prophet’s Book, 
There the gaunt robber, stern in sin and shame, And oft I deem that, linked by magic spell, 

Shows his dull features and his iron frame ; Pardon and Peace upon thy valleys dwell, 

And tenderer pilferers creep in silence by, Like two sweet Houris beckoning o’er the deep 


With quivering lip, flushed brow, and vacant eye. The souls that tremble, and the eyes that weep. 
And some there are who, in their close of day, Therefore on thee undying sunbeams throw 
With dropping jaw, weak step, and temples gray, Their clearest radiance, and their warmest glow, 


Go tottering forth, to find, across the wave, And tranquil nights, cool gales, and gentle showers, 
A short sad sojourn, and a foreign grave ; Make bloom eternal in thy sinless bowers. 

And some, who look their long and last adieu Green is thy turf; stern Winter doth not dare 
To the white cliffs that vanish from the view, To breathe his blast, and leave a ruin there, 


While youth still blooms, and vigour nerves thearm, And the charmed Ocean roams thy rocks around, 
The blood flows freely, and the pulse beats warm. With softer motion, and with sweeter sound : 


The hapless female stands in silence there, Among thy blooming flowers and blushing fruit 
So weak, so wan, and yet so sadly fair, The whispering of young birds is never mute, 
That those who gaze, a rude untutored tribe, And never doth the Streamlet cease to well 
Check the coarse question, and the wounding gibe, bee its old channel in the hidden dell. 
And look, and long to strike the fetter off, Oh! if the Muse of Greece had ever strayed, 
And stay to pity, though they came to scoff. In solemn twilight, through thy forest shade, 
Then o’er her cheek there runs a burning blush, And swept her lyre, and waked thy meads along 
And the hot tears of shame begin to rush The liquid echo of her ancient song, 

Forth from their swelling orbs ;—she turns away, Her fabling Fancy in that hour had found 

And her white fingers o’er her eye-lids stray, Voices of music, shapes of grace, around ; 


Andstill the tears through those white fingers glide, Among thy trees, with merry step and glance, 
Which strive to check them, or at least to hide ! The Dryad then had emas wayward dance, 
And there the Stripling, led to Plunder’s school, And the cold Naiad in thy waters fair 


Ere Passion slept, or Reason learned to rule, Bathed her white breast, and wrung her dripping 
Clasps his young hands, and beats his throbbing lair. 

brain, = aa Beautiful Land ! upon so pure a plain 
Axa looks with marvel on his galling chain. Shall Superstition hold her hated reign ? 


h! ov uses fr EP : . j 

Oh! you may guess pr that unconscious gaze Must Bigotry build up her cheerless shrine 
P > » ¢ y fads — by ° 

His soul hath dreamed of those far fading days, In such an air, on such an Earth as thine ? 


Alas! 
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Alas! Religion frem thy placid Istes 

Veils the warm splendour of her heavenly smiles, 
And the wrapt gazer in the ——— 

Sees nothing dark except the soul of Man 


Sweet are the links that bind us to our kind, 
Meek, but unyielding, felt, but undefined ; 
Sweet is the love of Brethren, sweet the joy 
Of a young Mother in her cradled toy, 

And sweet is Childhood’s deep and earnest glow 
Of reverence for a Father’s head of snow! 
Sweeter than all, ere our young hopes depart, 
The quickening throb of an impassioned heart, 
Beating in silence, eloquently still, 

For one loved soul that answers to its thrill. 

But where thy smile, Religion, hath not shone, 
The chain is riven, and the charm is gone, 
And, unawakened by thy wondrous spell, 

The Feelings slumber in their silent cell. 


Hushed is the voice of Labour and of Mirth, 
The light of day is sinking from the earth, 
And Evening mantles in her dewy calm 
The couch of one who cannot heed its balm *. 
Lo! where the Chieftain on his matted hed, 
Leans the faint form, and hangs the feverish head ; 
There is no lustre in his wandering eye, 
His forehead hath no show of majesty, 
His gasping lip, too weak for wail or Prayer, 
Scarce stirs the breeze, and leaves no echo there, 
And his strong arm, so nobly wont to rear 
The feathered target, or the ashen spear, 
Drops powerless and cold! the pang of death 
Locks the set teeth, and chokes the struggling 

breath ; 

And the last glimmering of departing day 
Lingers around to herald life away. 


ls there no duteous youth to sprinkle now 
One drop of water on his lip and brow? 
No dark-eyed Maid to bring with soundless foot 
The lulling potion, or the healing root? 
No tender look to meet his wandering gaze ? 
No tone of fondness, heard in happier days, 
To sooth the terrors of the Spirit’s flight, 
And speak of mercy and of hope to night ? 


All love, all leave him !—terrible and slow 
Along the crowd the whispered murmurs grow. 
“ The hand of Heaven is on him! is it our’s 
“ To check the fleeting of his numbered hours ? 
“ Oh not to us, oh not to us is given 
“ To read the Book, or thwart the will, of Heaven! 
“ Away, away!” and each familiar face 
Recoils in horror from his sad embrace ; 
The turf on which he lies is hallowed ground, 
The sullen Priest stalks gloomily around, 
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Circles her neck with many a mystic charm, 
Clasps the rich bracelet on her desperate arm, 
Binds her black hair, and stains her eye-lid’s fringe 
With the jet lustre of the Henow’s tinge : 

Then on the spot where those dear ashes lie, 

In bigot transport sits her down to die. 

Her swarthy Brothers mark the wasted cheek, 
The straining eye-ball, and the stifled shriek, 
And sing the praises of her deathless name, 

As the last flutter racks her tortured frame. 

They sleep together; o’er the natural tomb 

The lichened pine rears up its form of gloom, 
And lorn accacias shed their shadow gray, 
Bloomless and leafless, o’er the buried clay. 

And often there, when, calmly, coldly bright, 
The midnight Moon flings down her ghastly light, 
With solemn murmur, and with silent tread, 
The dance is ordered, and the verse is said, 

And sights of wonder, sounds of spectral fear, 
Scare the quick glance and chill the startled ear. 


Yet direr visions e’en than these remain ; 
A fiercer guiltiness, a fouler stain ! 
Oh! who shall sing the scene of savage strife, 
Where Hatred glories in the waste of life ? 
The hurried march, the looks of grim delight, 
The yell, the rush, the slaughter, and the flight, 
The arms unwearied in the cruel toil, 
The hoarded vengeance and the rifled spoil, 
And, last of all, the revel in the wood, 
The feast of death, the banqueting of blood, 
When the wild warrior gazes on his foe 
Convulsed beneath him in his painful throe, 
And lifts the knife, and kneels him down to drain 
The purple current from the quivering vein ? 
Cease, cease the tale; and let the Ocean’s roll 
Shut the dark horror from my wildered soul ! 


And are there none to succour ? none to speed 
A fairer feeling and a holier creed ? 
Alas! for this, upon the Ocean blue, 
Lamented Cook, thy pennon hither flew ; 
For this t, undaunted o'er the raging brine, 
The venturous Frank upheld his Saviour’s sign. 
Unhappy Chief! while Fancy thus surveys, 
The scattered islets, and the sparkling bays, 
Beneath whose cloudless sky and gorgeous Sun 
Thy life was ended, and thy voyage done, 
In shadowy mist thy form appears to glide, 
Haunting the grove, or floating on the tide ; 
Oh! there was grief for thee, and bitter tears, 
And racking doubts through long and joyless years ; 
And tender tongues that babbled of the theme, 
Aud lonely hearts that doated on the dream. 
Pale Memory deemed she saw thy cherished form 
Snatched from the foe, or rescued from the storm ; 


And shuddering friends, that dare not soothe or save, And faithful Love, unfail ing and untired, 


Hear the last groan and dig the destined grave. 
The frantic Widow folds upon her breast 
Her glittering trinkets, and her gorgeous vest, 





Clung to each hope, and sighed as each expired. 
On the bleak desart, or the tombless sea, 

No prayer was said, no Requiem sung for thee. 
Affection knows not, whether o’er thy grave 


* This sketch of the death of a New Zealander, The Ocean murmur, or the willow wave ; 
and of the Superstition which prevents the offer- But still the beacon of thy sacred name 
ing of any consolation or assistance under the idea Lights ardent souls to Virtue and to Fame, 





that a sick man is under the immediate influence 
of the Deity, is taken from the narrative of the + From the coast of Australasia the last de- 
death of Duaterra, a friendly chieftain, recorded spatches of La Peyrouse were dated. Vid. Quar- 
by Mr, Nicholas, vol. II. p. 181. terly Rev. for Feb, 1810. 
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Still Science mourns thee, and the grateful Muse 
Wreathes the green cypress for her own Peyrouse. 


But not thy death shall mar the gracious plan, 
Nor check the task thy pious toil began ; 
O’er the wide waters of the bounding main 
The Book of Life must win its way again, 
And, in the regions by thy fate endeared, 
The Cross be lifted, and the Altar reared. 


With furrowed brow and cheek serenely fair, 
The calm wind wandering o’er his silver hair, 
His arm uplifted, and his moistened eye 
Fixed in deep rapture on the golden sky,— 

Upon the shore, through many a billow driven, 

He kneels at last, the Messenger of Heaven ! 

Long years, that rank the mighty with the weak, 

Have dimmed the flush upon his faded cheek, 

And many a dew, and many a noxious damp, 

The daily labour, and the nightly lamp, 

Have reft away, for ever reft, from him, 

The liquid accent, and the buoyant limb: 

Yet still within him aspirations swell 

Which time corrupts not, sorrow cannot quell, 

The changeless Zeal, which on, from land to land, 

Speeds the faint foot, and nerves the withered hand, 

And the mild Charity which, day by day, 

Weeps every wound, and every stain away, 

Rears the young bud on every blighted stem, 

And longs to comfort where she must condemn. 

With these, through storms, and bitterness and 
wrath, 

In peace and power he holds his onward path, 

Curbs the fierce soul, and sheathes the murderous 
steel, 

And calms the passions he hath ceased to feel. 


Yes! he hath triumphed !—while his lips relate 
The sacred story of his Saviour’s fate, 
While to the search of that tumultuous horde 
He opens wide the Everlasting Word, 
And bids the Soul drink deep of Wisdom there, 
In fond Devotion, and in fervent prayer, 
In speechless ave the wonder-stricken throng 
Check their rude feasting and their barbarous song : 
Around his steps the gathering myriads crowd, 
The chief, the slave, the timid, and the proud ; 
Of various features, and of various dress, 
Like their own forest-leaves, confused and num- 

berless. 

Where shall your temples, where your worship be, 
Gods of the air, and Rulers of the sea? 
In the glad dawning of a kinder light, 
Your blind Adorer quits your gloomy rite, 
And kneels in gladness on his native plain, 
A happier votary at a holier fane. 


Beautiful land! farewell !—when toil and strife, 
And all the sighs, and all the sins of life 
Shall come about me, when the light of Truth 
Shall scatter the bright mists that dazzled youth, 
And Memory muse in sadness on the past, 
And mae pleasures far too sweet to last, 
How often shall I long for some green spot, 
Where, not remembering, and remembered not, 
With no false verse to deck my lying bust, 
With no fond tear to vex my mouldering dust, 
This busy brain may find its grassy shrine, 
And sleep, untroubled, in a Tete like thine ! 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 


(THE bus hours of noon are fled, 
nd fast recedes the fount of day, 
While broad yon rolling vapours spread, 
That mark the river's winding way. 
As through the verdant mead it pours 
Its fertilizing stream along, 
The lavish beauty of whose shores, 
Excites th’ enraptur’d Poet’s song, 
Night! thy serene approach I hail, 
Well pleas’d to watch the gradual change, 
As now, athwart the dusky vale, [range ; 
Thy shadows stretch their length’ning 
While in the half-illumin’d West, 
The star of eve with gentle beam, 
Marks the mild season mude for rest, 
Sparkling amid the twilight gleam, 
I love the pale Moon's rising pride 
To view, when her round face appears, 
Topping the Mountain’s darksome side, 
As her slant ray the wand’rer cheers. 
To trace, as yon blue vault she scales, 
Her splendid progress to its height, 
Till, as her dazzling gleam prevails, 
The faint stars vanish from my sight : 
When transient shades her orb enshroud, 
And seem to threat approaching storm, 
To watch her through some thin-edg’d cloud, 
In the veil’d splendour of her form ; 
Then see her, breaking forth once more, 
Like Virtue from Misfortune’s gloom, 
With brighter lustre than before, 
Her wonted majesty resume. 


And hark! how from yon moss-grown tower, 
The village clock, with solemn chime, 
Declares the swiftly passing hour, 
And warns me to ‘* redeem the time:” 


That boon divine, if us’d aright 
Sure pledge of an eternal state, 
In the glad realms of pure delight, 

Oh! may I prize it ere too late! 


So shall each fleeting day and hour, 
Be still devoted, to proclaim 

The praise of God’s almighty power, 
And celebrate his matchless fame. 


When early morning gilds the skies, 
And scatters wide the mists of night, 
With heartfelt pleasure may I rise, 
To bless the Giver of all light ; 


Who bids the Sun his beams display, 
Scatt’ring their bright effulgence round, 
And spread the copious flood of day, 
O’er all the dew-bespangled ground : 


And more benignly sheds on man 
Those rays of wisdom from above, 

Which manifest his gracious plan 
In the great work of saving love. 


So when his mandate shall ordain, 
That Time itself shall be no more, 
Throughout his everlasting reign 
My soul his mercy shall adore. 
Blandford, July 8. Mason CHaMBeErt in. 
HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
une 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, June 20. 

After a debate of considerable length in 
a Committee of Supply, a resolution, pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was agreed to, granting the sum of 40,0001. 
towards erecting an additional building at 
the British Museum, for the reception of the 
late King’s Library. A division took place 
on an amendment, suggested by Mr. Croker, 
to leave out the words ‘* British Museum,” 
but the original motion was carried by a di- 
vision of 54 to 30.—A vote was also agreed 
to, granting a further sum of 2000/. to a 
tain Manby, for his services in saving the 
lives of shipwrecked seamen, 

June 23. The House went into a Com- 
MITTEE OF SupPLy, in which several items 
of expenditure were granted.—On the grant 
for stationery and printing being proposed, 
Mr. Hume took occasion to revert to the 
inguiry set on foot last year at his instance ; 
and attempted to vindicate the integrity of 
Mr. Constantine Jennings, who supplied the 
Hon. Member for Aberdeen with information 
and stolen paper.—Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Bankes spoke unfavourably of Mr. Jennings ; 
and Mr. Ricardo confessed, that in the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry his manners were inde- 
corous in the extreme.—Mr. Hume next op- 
posed the grant of 5,000/. for propagating 
the Scriptures in North America. The 

t was, however, carried by a majority of 
49 to 28.—Mr. Wilmot Horton then moved 
a grant of 15,000/. to encourage emigration 
to Canada from the South of Ireland. This 
motion gave rise to a discussion of some 
length, in which Sir John Newport objected 
to the sum proposed as inadequate-—Mr. 
Abercromby hinted that it might lead to un- 
reasonable and injurious expectations ; and 
Mr. D. Browne suggested that the money 
might be better laid out in the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, more particularly the 
linen.—Mr. Peel explained, in reply, to Sir 
J. Newport’s suggestion, that the present 
grant was merely an experiment; and Mr, 
Ricardo answered Mr. Browne by observing 
upon the folly of meddling with commerce 
by legislative enactments, and upon the in- 
justice of taxing one part of the Empire to 
provide capital for another, The grant was 
agreed to, as were also some other grants. 

Lord Nugent moved the order of the day 
for the Committee on the Encuisu Catuo- 
uc Rever Birt. He explained that he 
had made some alterations in the measure, 
the effect of which would be to put the 
English Catholics on the same footing with 
the English Protestant Dissenters.—Mr. 
Peel rose before the Bill shoul go into a 


Committee, to oppose it in its present form. 
While its object had been to place the Enug- 
lish Catholics in the same condition as the 
Irish Catholics, it had had his support; but 
as the Noble Mover now proposed to abro- 
gate the oath of supremacy in this country, 
which is still imposed upon Catholics in 
Ireland, he must resist the measure. The 
omission of any mention of Scotland was 
also an objection.—Messrs. Bankes and We- 
therell me the measure in principle and 
detail.— Messrs. Brougham and Canning 
suggested that it would be advantageous to 
those whose interests were involved to divide 
the Bill; and Lord Nugent acceding, the 
Bill was divided, one part conferring the 
elective franchise, the oa bestowing more 
extensive privileges. 





June 24, Mr. Goullurn moved the second 
reading of the Intsu Insurrection Act.— 
Sir Henry Parnell moved, as an Amendment, 
that the state of Ireland should be referred 
to a Select Committee of twenty-one persons. 
The Hon. Baronet, in a long and temperate 
speech, detailed the causes which, in his 
judgment, operated to interrupt the peace 
and prosperity of the sister kingdom; and 
pointed out the inefficacy of the Insurrection 
Act. Catholic Emancipation was the re- 
medy upon which he seemed disposed to 
place the most reliance.—Mr. Gratian se- 
conded the motion.—Mr. Goulburn acknow- 
ledged the good temper in which the Amend- 
ment had been brought forward, but resisted 
it on the double ground, that at this late 
period of the Session no inquiry could be 
effectually prosecuted, and that the subject 
was of too great magnitude for any Com- 
mittee less than the whole House; and even 
if the Session could be prolonged, he con- 
tended that the detaining the Irish Mem- 
bers in this country would be highly perni- 
cious. Mr. Goulburn, however, stated that 
he should, at a proper time, offer no oppo- 
sition to any motion for an inquiry into the 
affairs of Ireland, to be undertaken on an 
extensive scale.—Colonel Davies, Mr. John 
Smith, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. C. Hutchin- 
son, supported the Amendment ; which was 
opposed by Messrs. Bankes, R. Martin, D. 
Browne, S. Rice, and Sir J. Newport. The 
last two gentlemen perfectly concurred in 
Sir H. Parnell’s complaints of the misgo- 
vernment of [reland; but agreed with Mr. 
Goulburn, that the period of the session was 
too late to institute an inquiry,—Mr. Peel 
xesisted the Amendment. He recalled the 
attention of the House to the original Mo- 
tion which was for a temporary measure, 
admitted on all sides to be indispensably ne- 


cessary 
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cessary for the salvation of Ireland. By 
the Amendment this saving measure would 
be lost; but by the original Motion no bar 
would be presented against inquiry.—Mr. 
W. Smith supported the Amendment.—Mr. 
Denman, though alone, opposed the Insur- 
rection Act in principle. On a division, 


the numbers were for the Amendment, 39— 
‘or the original Motion, 88.—Majority, 49. 


June 25. Mr. Hume brought forward a 
motion for the AnouiTion oF THE VICE- 
reGAL Orrice inIneLanp. The Hon, Gen- 
tleman supported his proposition by a long 
list of Catholic grievances, and several finan- 
cial arguments. He concluded by moving 
for a mission of Inquiry to examine 
into the propriety of suppressing the Vice- 
Regal Government.—Mr. Goulburn opposed 
the motion. A resident Government (he 
said) was necessary for the administration of 
the ——— of mercy alone, in a country 
in which 400 or 500 capital convictions an- 
nually occurred. The mere official business 
of Ireland, too, he said, would pour an in- 
crease upon the Home Office such as no 
Minister could support. He denied the ac- 
curacy of most of Mr. Hume’s statements, 
in proof of the monopoly of office by the 
Protestants, and asked how, admitting that 
such a monopoly existed, would it he reme- 
died by removing the seat of patronage to 
England? That the Protestants did pos- 
sess a share of office in Ireland greater than 
would fall to them upon a numerical distri- 
bution, he admitted, but explained that it 
was impossible to avoid this, while the Pro- 
testants continue the only educated classes. 
—Mr. Peel opposed the Motion, and argued 
against the impolicy of withdrawing a resi- 
dent Government from Ireland at the very 
moment in which the disorders in that king- 
dom demanded the most constant and vigilant 
superintendence.—Mr. Canning remoustrat- 
ed against a proposition, which would go to 
add new causes of irritation to those unhap- 
pily existing, and still further impoverish a 
country already groaning under distress, 
and which he said was more likely than any 
other measure to separate the last link be- 
tween the Islands. The motion was nega- 
tived without a division. 





House or Commons, July 2. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
under the consideration of the House the 
Buncet. The Right Hon. Gentleman ob- 
served, that at the early part of the Ses- 
sion he had explained fully his views, and 
he had since been enabled to carry them 
into execution. It would be satisfactory 
for the House to know, that there was a 
more than corres ing excess in the Ways 
and Means. The total amount of Supplies 
for army, navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous 
services, was 16,976,743l. These were to 
be met by the following items :—The an- 
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nual duties upon sugar, &c, were taken at 
3,000,0001.; the lottery at 200,000/. There 
was then a sum of 126,873/. repaid by the 
Exchequer Bill Loan Commissioners, in 
conformity with the Act of Parliament, 
under which the same had been issued, to 
be included in the Ways and Means of this 
year. There was also 4,800,000/. for na- 
val and — pensions, and 90,000/. 
from the East India Company for half-pay 
allowances. The next item was 459,047/. 
being the surplus of Ways and Means, 
granted in former years. ere was next, 
a surplus of 8,700,000/. on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. In March, the estimated 
income of the Consolidated Fund was 
46,750,0001. The charge upon it, the 
sum of 38,050,0001. leaving a surplus of 
8,700,000/, The way in which the charge 
was created, he stated to be as follows :— 
For the expense of the funded debt, 
28,000,000/.; for other charges thrown on 
the Consolidated Fund, on account of the 
Civil List, and pensions which were not an- 
nually voted, 2,050,000/.; half-pay annui- 
ties,2,800,0001.; Sinking Fund, 5,200,0001.; 
total, 38,050,000/. which being deducted 
from the sum he had stated as the income of 
the fund, namely, 46,750,000/. left the sur- 
plus of 8,700,000/. The estimate was up- 
on the probable receipts, after deducting 
the amount of taxes repealed. The result 
of all was, that the total amount of Ways 
and Means for this year was 17,385,9201, ; 
deducting the Supplies, 16,976,7431.; a 
surplus remained of 409,1771. Of this 
244,150. was to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of unfunded debt, but the total surplus 
of the Ways and Means was, as he had just 
stated, 409,177/. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman then noticed the state of the Reve- 
nue at the present moment. The Customs 
up to the 28th of June, had produced 
4,026,6611.; to this was to be added for 
bills and cash in hand, 79,1912. With re- 
spect to the Excise, he was happy to say, 
that appearances were not less satisfactory, 
the receipts exceeded the total of those re- 
ceived in the whole year in 1822, The re- 
ceipts for the present year, up to the Ist of 
July, were 10,571,081/.; the estimated 
payments to be received between the 1st and 
5th July, he would take at 658,000/.; mak- 
ing a total of 11,229,0811.; leaving a defi- 
ciency of 896,0551. But the House would 
recollect that, since January last, a consi- 
derable reduction of taxation had taken 
place, which more than accounted for the 
falling off. Yet there was but a deficiency 
of revenue on the whole to the amount of 
896,055/. shewing an actual increase upon 
the other items of 155,820/. In the Stamp 
Duties he anticipated no deficiency. In the 
Post Office there might be a slight falling 
off, but nothing of consequence. In the 
Assessed Taxes, there was the prospect of 
a satisfactory result at the end of the year. 

Ministers 
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Ministers were enabled, by the habits 
they had adopted, to realize @ clear surplus 
revenue over aga. The Revenue 
was improving, notwithstanding so a 
bor hep of & taxation had taken Pema 
at the same time they were effecting a gra- 
dual and progressive reduction of the debt, 
which had been reduced within the last six 
months to 794, 130,81 2/. from 796,530,1441. 
which was its amount in January last. With 
respect to the unfunded debt on the Sth of 
January, 1823, it amounted to 36,281,150; 
on the 30th of June, to 35,498,4501. giving 
a decrease of 782,7001. Adding this to the 
sum reduced on the funded debt, it would 
be seen that there was a clear diminution of 
debt effected in the last half year, amount- 
ing to no less than 3,000,000. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman then stated the amount of 
taxes taken off as follows :—husbandry 
horses, 480,000/.; malt, 1,400,000/, ; salt, 
1,295,000/.; hides, 300,000/.; assessed 
taxes, 2,300,000/.; ditto Ireland, about 
100,000/,; tonnage duty, 160,000/.; win- 
dows, Ireland, 180,000/.; spirits, Ireland, 
380,0001. ; ditto, Scotland, 340,000. giv- 
ing a total of 6,935,000/1—The several 
items to which he had referred, being add- 
ed together, it would seem that the coun- 
try had been virtually relieved from taxation 
in the last two years, to the amount of se- 
ven millions and a half. He then alluded 
to the state of Ireland, which no man could 
look at without feeling great affliction at 
those causes which operated to produce her 
misfortunes.—With respect to those taxes 
which still remained, he knew Hon. Gen- 
tlemen wished many of them to be removed. 
Many of them pressed severely on the con- 
sumers, and the repeal of some was thought 
highly desirable, as connected with the ne- 
cessity of preventing smuggling. 

Mr. Matlerly congratulated the House 
on the clear and luminous statement they 
had heard. He thought the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had rather understated than 
exaggerated the resources of the country.— 
Mr. Hume also said that he had heard the 
statements of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
with great satisfaction, but that they did 
not come entirely to what he wished. He 
hoped the Hon. Gentleman would go on in 
the course he had begun, and take off three 
or four millions more of taxes next year. 


—@— 
House or Lorps, July 7. 


The Irish Insurrection Act was com- 
mitted, by a majority of 36 to 5. The five 
dissentient Peers were the Duke of Lein- 
ster, Earls Fitzwilliam and Darnley, Lord 
Holland, and Lord Ellenborough, each of 
whom spoke shortly against ‘i : 
Lord Calthorpe, in defending the proposed 
Act, attributed all the calamities of Ireland 
to the dark bigotry of the Roman Catholic 
Religion in that kingdom. 
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July 8. The Inisn Trrue Bitt was 
read a second time. L moved 
the second reading, in « of some 
length, in which he argued that tithes 
formed the most suitable and least inconve- 
nient provision for the National Church ; 
but confessed, that from the unnatural dis- 
tribution of property in Ireland, which de- 
ranged the common yen gd . 
their collection in that kingdom might 
productive of embarrassment.—The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne objected to some of the 
provisions of the new Bill: he more parti- 
cularly complained of the re-imposition of 
the tithe of agistment.—The Earl of Car- 
narvon thought the measure var Ag 

uate to its professed purpose.— 
of Harrowby and the Lord Chancellor de- 
fended the Bill. The latter declared that 
all his objections to it had been removed 
by the omission of the compulsory clause; 
and took occasion to contradict the com- 
mon assertion that “tithes are a tax.” 
They are no more a tax, he said, thanwent ; 
the Clergyman or Impropriator having as 
clear a property in the tenth of the produce 
as the tenant had in the other nine parts. 


July 9. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
moved the second reading of the Enoxisu 
Caruouics’ RevieF Brtt.—Lord Redesdale 

pposed the e. He deplored, as a 
great calamity, the extension of the: elec- 
tive franchise to the Irish Catholics jn 
1793, and warned the House against imi- 
tating so dangerous and mischievous an er- 
ror.—The Earl of Westmoreland . =e 
the Bill.—The Bishop »f Norwich defended 
the proposed Bill; exulted in the enligh- 
tene denen of the age, and compared 
the opposition of the present day to Catho- 
lic Emancipation to the resistance offered by 
the Pagan Priesthood to the introduction of 
Christianity. —The Bishop of St. David's 
opposed the Rill, as extending power and 
privileges to persons who paid to the Bri- 
tish Crown an imperfect and divided alle- 
iance.—The Lord Chancellor declared that 

e would oppose the Bill upon principle at 
any time ; Che in the present case he also 
objected to it, on account of the late pe- 
riod of the Session at which it was intro- 
duced. His Lordship said, that he would 
take that opportunity of correcting a great 
error which vailed to some extent, 
namely, that the Clergy alone objected to 
conferring power upon Catholics; he knew 
the contrary to be the fact, and that a jea- 
lousy of the Roman Catholic Religion was 
now as strong, and as generally diffused, as 
ever it had been at any period of our his- 
tory.—Lord Harrowby defended the Bill.” 
He observed, that the mistake of the Irish 
Legislature, in 1793, consisted in not fix- 
ing a higher rate of qualification than 40s. 
The English Catholics, he maintained, were 
as loyal, and as worthy of confidence, as any 

class 
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class of the King’s subjects—The Ear) of 
Liverpool declared himself friendly to the 
placing the English Catholics upon the 
same footing as the Irish. He concurred 
with Lord Harrowby in thinking that a 
great mistake had been committed by the 
Irish Legislature in not raising the free- 
holder's qualifications. —The House di- 
vided, when the numbers were—Contents, 
73; Non-contents, 80. 





July 14. The Irish Titnes Comrosi- 
7v10N Bit was committed; and the Bill 
ordered for a third reading the following 


The Irish Cuurcn Rates Bitt was 
read the third time, and passed without e 
division. 


Prorocation or ParuiaMent, July 19. 

This day Parliament was prorogued by 
Commission. The following Speech was 
delivered by the Commissioners : 

«* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

*¢We are commanded by his Majesty, 
in releasing you from your attendance in 
Parliament, to express to you his Majesty’s 
acknowledgments for the zeal and assiduity 
wherewith you have applied yourselves to 
the several objects which his Majesty re- 
commended to your attention, at the open- 
ing of the Session. His Majesty entertains 
a confident expectation that the provisions 
of internal regulation, which you have 
adopted with respect to Ireland, will, when 
carried into effect, tend to remove some of 
the evils which have so long afflicted that 
part of the United Kingdom. We are com- 
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manded to assure you, that you may depend 
—~ the firm, but temperate exercise, of 

ose powers which you have entrusted to 
his Majesty, for the suppression of violence 
and outrage in that country, and for the 
a of the lives and properties of his 

ajesty’s loyal subjects. It is with the 
greatest satisfaction that his Majesty is 
enabled to contemplate the flourishing con- 
dition of all — of our commerce and 
manufactures, and the greatest abatement 
of those difficulties which the Agricultural 
Interest has so long and so severely suffered, 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** We have it in command from his Ma- 
jesty to thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the year, 
and to assure you that he has received the 
sincerest pleasure from the relief which you 
have been enabled to afford his people, by a 
large reduction of Taxes. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

** His Majesty has commanded us to in- 
form you that he continues to receive from 
all Foreign Powers the strongest assurances 
of their friendly disposition t ds this 
Country. Deeply as his Majesty still re- 
grets the failure of his earnest endeavours 
to prevent the interruption of the peace of 
Europe, it affords him the greatest conso- 
lation that the principles upon which he 
has acted, and the policy which he has de- 
termined to pursue, have been marked with 
your warm and cordial concurrence, as con- 
sonant with the interests, and satisfactory 
to the feelings, of his people.” 

Parliament was then prorogued to Thurs- 
day the 30th of September. 





— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

In our ay eee p | Number, we have 
noticed the arrival of the King and Cortes 
at Cadiz. From subsequent intelligence, it 
appears that the greatest excesses were 
committed at Seville after the departure of 
the King. Among the property destroyed 
and plundered by the mob, were the archives 
of the Cortes, and the luggage belonging 
to the Queen. It is stated, that a multi- 
tude of vagabonds, including a large pro- 
portion of Gipsies and Monks, began to 
plunder the boats on the river. This rabble 
increased in the evening, and many indivi- 
duals were insulted and robbed, and some 
killed. During the night, the tumult aug- 
mented, and various houses were pillaged ; 
in the mean time the Giralda was magonifi- 
cently illuminated. On the morning of the 
13th, the robberies and assassinations were 
renewed, and continued until a party of the 
Queen’s Regiment and the Artillery, which 
had been left for a garrison, marched to 
Triana, and dispersed the mob with some 


fusilades; six of them were killed. The 
lunderers were led on with cries of ** Viva 
Fernando,” *¢ Viva la Religion,” ** Viva la 
Inquisition.”"—A letter from Seville, after 
noticing an affair between the troops of 
Lopez Banos and the factious on the 16th, 
states that a number of boxes of powder 
had been deposited in the house formerly 
occupied by the Inquisition, under the care 
of an officer and a party of soldiers. It was 
reported among the mob, that the casks 
were filled with money, and they forced 
their way in. A spark, it is stated, from a 
cigar, caused the explosion of the powder. 
A great number of he mob were buried in 
the ruins. About 80 were dug out on the 
16th, and among the dead were several 
Friars. 

The Cortes assembled at Cadiz on the 
18th. One hundred and ten Members were 
present, and that number being sufficient to 
deliberate, the sitting was opened. The 
Cortes commenced by declaring that the 
Regency, which had been temporarily ap- 

pointed 
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pointed at Seville, had deserved well of the 

country. They received the congratula- 

tions of the municipality of Cadiz, and re- 
ferred to a special commission the proposi- 
tion made by several members to invite the 

Government to indicate the means of res- 

cuing the country from the crisis in which 

it is The Cortes afterwards occu- 
pied themselves with sanitary measures, 
and with regulations relating to the laying 
up of provisions. The Royal Family was 
transferred on the 18th inst. to the Palace 
of the Custom House, which it is to occupy. 

We learn from Cadiz, under the date of 
the 23d ult. that the French had commenc- 
ed a close blockade of that city. They pre- 
vented all neutrals from entering; nor will 
they permit them to pass out with either 
the persons or the property of Spaniards. 

A letter from Madrid, dated July 2, 
states, that Gen. Morillo, who commands 
the Constitutional Army in Gallicia, on 
learning that the Cortes had, at Seville, de- 
creed the deposition of the King, addressed 
to his army a proclamation, in which he de- 
clared, that the army having manifested a 
resolution not to obey the orders of a Re- 
gency which the Cortes had installed at Se- 
ville, by depriving the Constitutional King 
of his powers, he (Morillo) had determin- 
ed not to recognize such Regency. He 
professes his determination not to yield to 
foreign invaders. Quiroga, the Captain- 
General of Galicia, declined entering into 
Morillo’s views. 

Letters from Corunna to the 20th ult. 
mention that Morillo, with 5000 men, ‘had 
gone towards Lugo, owing to the events in 
Portugal; that another Constitutionalist 
corps of the same number of mex was post- 
ed in the vicinity of Astorga; and that Gen. 
Palarea was in Asturias, with 3000 men. 
These letters state, that the want of arms is 
the only reason these corps are not imme- 
diately doubled, Campillo, Seuane, El Pas- 
tor, and Soroa, all enterprising Guerilla 
leaders, had also gone towards the moun- 
tains of Santander. In Corunna, very ex- 
tensive fortifications were preparing, and 
every thing evinced a disposition to defend 
that place. It is calculated, that the four 
Guerilla Chiefs above mentioned have with 
them about 4000 men. 

The Etoile has received a letter from Ma- 
drid, dated July 8, which contains the fol- 
lowing :—** The garrison of Santona made 
a sortie on the 2nd. The enemy, to the 
number of about 6000 men, charged in 
three columns, and forced our advanced 
posts to retire; but they were soon stopped 
by two companies of the 35th and ofle com- 
pany of the 21st regiments. .The engage- 
ment became obstinate, and the enemy, 
protected by the fire of the forts, main- 
tained their ground some time; at length 
the vigorous attacks of our troops forced 
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them to abandon their position, and the 
Spanish General Valero, arriving at this 
moment from Laredo with another company 
of the 21st regiment, the enemy were com- 
pletely routed, and would have been com- 
pelled to re-embark, but for the well-main- 
tained fire from all the batteries which pro- 
tected them. ‘Their loss may be estimated 
at about 50 killed and wounded. We took 
some prisoners. Our loss was two men of 
the 35th regiment killed, and eight wound- 
ed; amongst the latter is a Lieutenant. of 
the 21st regiment.” 

A decree of the Madrid Regency seques- 
trates the personal property of all the Mem- 
bers of the Cortes, of the Regency at Se- 
ville, of the Ministry, &c. ‘* who ordained 
the removal of the King from Seville to Ca- 
diz, and who supplied the means to carry it 
into effect.” The same decree declares 
guilty of high treason all Members of the 
Cortes who adhered to the act which pro- 
nounced the deposition of the King. 

Bayonne papers to the Ist inst. state, 
that the garrisons of Pampeluna and St. 
Sebastian attempted sallies on the 19th, 
2ist, and 23d. The first did not succeed, 
but the latter killed about fifty of the be- 
siegers, and forced them for a moment to 
raise their camp. 


FRANCE, 


The King of France, to conciliate Spain, 
has restored to the Spanish nation all the 
standards, forty-eight in number, taken by 
Buonaparte in the Peninsula, together with 
other standards, taken this war, and the 
keys of the city of Valencia. 

Notwithstanding the exertions made in 
England to prevent the emigration of arti- 
sans, it continues to a great extent, At 
the iron-works at Charenton, in France, 
which are under the superintendance of 
Englishmen, there are already nearly 300 
English artisans employed, and it is an- 
nounced that 100 more are expected on the 
river-side. At about half a mile from Pa- 
ris there are also new iron-works, also con- 
ducted by Englishmen, which when com- 
plete will be very extensive, and give em- 
aa to upwards of 150 workmen, 
‘here is also an English steam-engine ma- 
nufactory in Paris, which is thriving. 

The whole of the French Loan has been 
taken by the House of Rothschild at sof. 
55c. This circumstance produced the best 
effect on the French Rentes at Paris, which 
rose to 90f, 25c. 


PORTUGAL, 


Lisbon papers state, that great rejoicings 
have taken place, in consequence of the 
counter-revolution. The King having writ- 
ten to the Queen, inviting her return to his 
palace, she left Ramalhao on the 16th of 
June, amidst the general acclamations of 

the 
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the people. On the 18th, her Majesty 
eame to the Palace of Bemposta, to visit 
the King and her sons. ‘The people took 
the horses from her carriage, and drew it to 
Bemposta. ‘*The 23d was a day of real 
triumph,” says a Lisbon Journal, ‘ on 
which their Majesties and Royal Highnesses 
went in solemn procession to the Church of 
Santa Maria Maior, to return thanks to the 
King of kings and Queen of Heaven, for the 
ineffable favours bestowed on the Sovereign 
and Portuguese nation, by delivering us from 
the most impious and execrable Government, 
whose sole object was to destroy to the very 
foundation the magnificent edifice of the 
Lusitanian empire. (Here follow long de- 
tails of the solemnity, the triumphal arches, 
the military parade, illuminations, &c.) If 
the 23d was remarkable for its solemnity, 
the 24th was rendered equally memorable 
by the arrival of the unconquered Count 
Amarante, with his brave division of above 
3000 men.” 

The Gazette contains a long Decree sup- 
pressing all Secret Societies, whatever may 
be their institutions or denominations, which 
shall never be again restored. The ground 
assigned is, that ‘‘the Freemasons, as well 
as the Carbonari, Communeros, and others 
of the same nature, have notoriously caused 
great injury to all nations; that they have 
multiplied extremely, and formed a conspi- 
racy to destroy the Altar and the Throne ; 
that the most enlightened Governments of 
Europe have become sensible of the neces- 
sity of averting the danger; and it is espe- 
cially notorious that their influence produced 
the revolution in Portugal.” 

RUSSIA, 

The Russian trade with China daily in- 
creases in extent and importance. The bu- 
siuess done with that empire in the month 
of January, was to the value of nearly two 
millions of roubles ; almost the whole was 
taken by Russia in tea and nankin. The 
Russian Government dves every thing in 
its power to extend its commerce with all 
parts of India, 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


The accounts received from Greece agree 
that the affairs of the Turks have taken an 
unfavourable turn. The inhabitants of Hy- 
dra and the other islands appear to have 
done every thing during the time they have 
been free from the Turkish fleet to form an 
amicable connection with their brethren in 
the Eastern part of Thessaly; and the re- 
sult is, that the tribes, encouraged by the 
agents of Hydra, have all risen against the 
Porte. This circumstance is highly favour- 
able to the Greeks, especially at te open- 
ing of the campaign; as those insurgents 
who have received arms from Hydra are di- 
vided into corps, more or less numerous, 
and are in the rear of the Turkish corps in 
Thessaly, which is thus obliged to divide 


its force, in order to keep open communica- 
tions with Macedonia. Several actions 
have taken place between the Turks and 
the insurgents in Thessaly, not to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. ‘Those movements 
have obliged Mahomet Pacha, the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief, to withdraw his troops 
from Zeitoung and Patradigh, and evacuate 
the South of Thessaly. The Greeks h 
that by continuing these operations, they 
should oblige them to abandon the whole 
province. Deamanti has also made a move- 
ment from Cassandra towards Seres and Sa- 
lonichi, end threatens both places, of which 
it would not be difficult to make himself 
master, if he only received some reinforce- 
ments. The accounts from Constantinople 
of the 13th of June say, that the Govern- 
ment hesitates in the adoption of energetic 
measures to put down the insurgents. A. 
one time, it appears disposed to employ 
against them the troops stationed on the 
Danube, and then again to be withheld by 
a strange apprehension lest Russia should 
take advantage of their being withdrawn to 
attack the Turkish terrivory. ‘These repeat- 
ed orders and counter-orders are very preju- 
dicial to the cause of the Porte. 
AMERICA. 

On the 3d of May, his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of the Brazils delivered a 
Speech to the Cortes, wherein that infant 
community is described to be in a state of 
rapid improvement. The revenue, it ap- 
pears, has increased nearly one-third since 
the declaration of the independence of that 
valuable and extensive division of South 
America. The Navy already consists of 
one line of battle ship, three frigates, with 
various corvettes, brigs, &c. and the Ad- 
dress promises an immediate addition of five 
other frigates, which the Government had 
directed to be purchased. Agriculture and 
commerce are also represented to have add- 
ed largely to the comforts and happiness of 
the people; end all the advantages which 
universally attend liberal institutions, seem 
at present to be enjoyed by that rising em- 
pire. 

The Peruvians and their cause are in a 
bad plight: their forces were totally defeat- 
ed in January last by the Spanish Royalist 
troops under Cantara and Valdes. 

New York, June 4.—A novel sight was 
presented yesterday in Maiden-lane, by the 
removal of a three-story brick house a con- 
siderable distance back from the street, en- 
tire, and without the slightest injury. This 
ponderous mass of brick was slowly moved 
up an inclined plane by the force of iron 
screws. So smooth and gradual was the 
motion, that -not the slightest injury was 
visible ; and the adequacy of the force to 
the object, is proved by the fact that a con- 
siderable number of people were in the 
house, walking about the chambers in the 
third story during the removal. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
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IRELAND 

The South of Ireland has lately become 
the scene of conflicts both serious and for- 
midable. Twenty convictions under the 
Insurrection Act have already taken place 
at the Special Session of Rathkeale and 
Tralee, and the culprits have been imme- 
diately carted off for embarkation. 

A Cork paper states, that on Wednesday 
morning (2d inst.) one of those daring vio- 
lations of the law, so pecul’yr to the lower 
orders of this distracted couutry, attended 
with the loss of several lives, occurred at 
Castlehaven, in the West of the county. 
The Rector of the parish, finding it impos- 
sible to obtain his tithes, submitted his 
case to the Bench of Magistrates, from 
whom he received a warrant of distress, 
which was entrusted to his Proctor, who, 
with five other men, were appointed to exe- 
cute it on the parties; and a party of the 
Police, consisting of Lieut. Hawkshaw, 
four mounted and seven dismounted, were 
ordered to assist. Having proceeded to the 
ground, they seized some cattle, which the 
country people, who assembled in great 
numbers, resisted, with showers of stones. 
The police and constables were obliged, in 
their own defence, to keep up a constant 
fire, which was returned with vollies of 
stones, kept up with such determination, 
that the police and constables were obliged 
to retreat, leaving one of the police, and 
the proctor, killed, and several of the party 
wounded. The country people had two 
shot dead, and ten or twelve wounded; five 
are reported to be dangerously so. In the 
retreat, Licut. Hawkshaw lost his cap, 
which was knocked off by a stone. On the 
account reaching Skibbereen, Capt. Bald- 
win, a Magistrate, with a party of the 
Rifle Brigade, and some of the police, has- 
tened to the place. The ferocity of the 
country people was such, that they wedged 
a stone into the dead policeman’s mouth, 
which they forced in with another! In 
some places the disinclination to pay tithes 
is such, that the lower orders have bound 
themselves by oath to resist. 

The Commissioners of King’s-town har- 
bour have been most indefatigable in for- 
warding the completion of the Pillar in ho- 
nour of his Majesty, and adding to its gran- 
deur, utility, and effect. They have suc- 
ceeded in erecting the great granite = 
in commemoration of our gracious Sove- 
reign’s departure from Dublin, which rises 
over the harbour, and measures in one so- 
lid stone sixteen feet. The column, it is 
intended, should be forty feet high. It is 


placed on the remaining part of a ridge of 
rocks which extended from the shore into 





the interior, which are now used in making 
the great pier. 't has an admirable effect, 
as the spot on which it stands is all that 
now remains of the great ridge. The base 
rests in the bosom of this old fragment, and 
immediately under the pillar are four great 
granite orbs. The appearance of the whole 
is very striking. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, Dublin, 
in an action, Cuthbert v. Brown, for deceit 
in recommending a wife! a verdict was re- 
turned for the plaintiff—damages 800/. It 
was proved in evidence, that the wife im- 
posed upon the plaintiff was the sister-in- 
law of the defendant, by whom she was 
pregnant at the time of the marriage. 


--—o-— 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

“* Kilham, June 24, 1823.—This day a 
party of young men, having previously 

eard that numerous interesting discoveries 
had been made in a sand-pit near Kilham, 
determined to visit the + wal in search of 
Antiquities. They soon met with a consi- 
derable quautity of human bones mixed up 
in a confused state. An entire skeleton 
laid in regular order, at about three feet 
below the surface, with the head to the 
North-west, was next presented, and with 
it were beads of amber, and of blue and 
spotted glass; a large brass pin; brass 
clasps; iron ring; small triangular shaped 
brass ornaments, very thin, and a few other 
relics. On returning to the town, they 
were gratified with the sight of other arti- 
cles, found near the same place a short 
time ago, consisting of a spear-head of iron 
and another piece of ae iron, in form 
nearly resembling the lid of a tea-kettle, but 
for what purpose it has originally been in- 
tended is not known. Vast quantities of 
human bones have at different times been 
dug up at Kilham and in the neighbour- 
hood. In the afternoon, the party walked 
to an artificial mount, West of Kilham, by 
the side of the high-road from thence to 
York, called ‘*Gallows-Hill,” and in ap- 
pearance much resembling a tumulus ; it is 
said to have been a place of execution, a 
thing which the name seems to imply. An 
antient Roman road crossed near the spot 
by the present road, runs through a planta- 
tion close by, in a direction towards Lang- 
toft ; they traced it the other way to Rustan 
Parva Herds, where for some distance it ap- 
pears to form the division of the Lordships. 
The Roman roads and dikes in the neigh- 
bourhvod seem to be much more numerous 
than have generally been supposed. Be- 
sides the one above mentioned, another runs 
on 
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on the North side of Kilham, which is 
supposed to have had a connection with one 
on the high side of Lantoft, between that 
place and ne the present road 
from Bridlington to York is there called 
* High-street.. At Argam, the remains of 
dikes may be distinctly seen: these are con- 
nected in Reighton field with others which 
run between Hunmanby and North Burton, 
towards Cansdale.” 

The complete carcase of a horse, in a 
standing posture, was lately found in Eagles- 
Jield peat-moss, where it must have been 
some centuries. The animal was unshod, 
and, by the teeth, about four years old. 

At Oxford Assizes, Mr. Justice Park, in 
his address to the Grand Jury, adverted to 
the punishment of the tread-mill, declaring 
his entire conviction that it had extensively 
diminished crime, and expressed regret that 
it had not been adopted in the county of 
Oxford. ‘I think,” observed his Lord- 
ship, ‘*that the objections made to this 
mode of punishment, are unfounded; it 
does not prove injurious to the health of 
the prisoner, and I think that offenders 
should not be living in prison in greater 
luxury than those they have injured; but 
that they ought to be employed every mo- 
ment during the period of confinement for 
their crimes, although every article should 
be afforded them which is necessary for 
food and cleanliness.” Alluding to an im- 

ortant Act latel sed, respecting capital 
 oemcotong his Lordship a «There is 
one Act which has made a most material 
alteration in my situation, and that of my 
brother Judges, which I think will be at- 
tended with very beneficial consequences, 
viz. giving the Judges the power not to 
pass sentence of death where they do not 
mean to order execution to be done on the 
criminal; but they are empowered to enter 
the sentence on the record, which will give 
them the opportunity of considering the 
subject more maturely, and will give a dou- 
ble impression, if it is afterwards found ne- 
cessary to enforce the sentence.” 

An ingenious mechanic of Bath, named 
Crawley, is now exhibiting in the river there, 
and at the public baths, a Safety Jacket or 
Life Preserver, which is made of two sheets 
of common canvas so waxed as to be water- 

roof, and sown together in the shape of a 
French cuirass, and fastened over the shoul- 
ders, under the thighs, and at the sides, by 
straps, and inflated by means of a common 
beer-cock, which is carefully fixed in front, 
near the chin, so as to reach the mouth 
with the greatest facility, and which can be 
rendered more or less buoyant by further in- 
flation from the breath, or by suffering the 
air to escape by turning the cock, which 
opens the valve. What renders this inven- 
tion the more valuable is, its extreme porta- 
bility, it being easily carried in the pocket 
when folded up. The exhibitor floats in 





the water, the principal part of his body 
being above the surface; and with a smail 
paddle directs his course according to his will. 

June 7. The foundation stone of the 
new Church at Redcar, was laid by the 
Hon. Lady Turner. The procession was 
grand bey6nd any thing ever seen at Redcar. 
The brethren of Free-Masons, from the 
Lodge at Stockton, attended upon the occa- 
sion, dressed in their robes, and were ac- 
companied by most of the nobility and gen- 
try in Cleveland. 

a 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Quarts Revenue-—The produce of 
the quarter just ended forms a striking con- 
trast with the produce of the corresponding 
quarter last year. The income of the quar- 
ter ended on the Sth of July, 1822, was 
12,471,0001.—of the quarter ended on the 
Sth of July, 1823, 11,955,100/.—being a 
deficiency of only 516,000. though the 
quarter’s produce of the taxes taken off 
was 1,750,000/.—The charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund, which consists chiefly of 
— of the dividends, and the National 

ebt, amounted in the quarter ended 5th 
July, 1822, to 13,456,919/., and the in- 
come being only 12,471,451/. there was of 
course a deficiency of above 985,000/. The 
charge in the quarter ended the 5th of July 
1823, was 10,335,000/. and the income 
11,955,0001, leaving a surplus of income 
beyond the charge of 1,620,000/.—By the 
account of the Excise Duties collected last 
quarter, it appears there has been an in- 
crease on beer, as compared with the cor- 
responding quarter of last year, of 62,2541. ; 
in tobacco and snuff of 167,255/.; in glass 
of 41,3441, ; and in wine of 34,000/.; while 
in spirituous liquors there is a decrease. 

We understand that an issue of Doutlle 
Sovereigns is about to take place from the 
Mint, bearing the head of his Majesty, co- 
pied from the well-known admirable bust, 
by Chantrey. 

The Persian Minister: to this country, 
M. M. Saulit, being about to return home, 
has issued an official notification from the 
Prince Royal of Persia, inviting all British 
subjects who may be disposed to emigrate, 
to take up their residence in his kingdom : 
he states, that he will, immediately on their 
arrival, assign them portions of land, with 
residences attached, and every requisite for 
their comfort and subsistence. The soil is 
very productive; the emigrants will be ex- 
empted from taxes, and the settlers will be 
allowed to enjoy their own religious opi- 
nions. The climate is very healthy. 

July 8. This day’s Gazette contains a 
Proclamation by the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, abolishing, from the Ist of January 
next, the use of his Majesty’s Union Jack 
in merchant ships for any purpose whatso- 
ever, and ordering that the signal Jack to 

be 
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be worn by merchant ships, should have an 
entire white border, such border being one- 
fifth of the breadth of the Jack itself, ex- 
clusive of such border, and that such Jack 
so altered should also be in future used on 
board merchant vessels as a signal for a pi- 
lot, instead of the Union Jack at present 
used for that purpose. 

The Act relative to the interment of per- 
sons found felo de se, having received the 
Royal Assent, no more persons commit- 
ting suicide are to be buried in cross roads. 

An Act for improvement of our Law 
Merchant has lately passed, Its provisions 
are as follow :— 

1. That persons in whose names goods 
shall be shipped shall be deemed to be the 
true owners, s0 as to entitle consignees to 
a lien thereon, in respect of their advances, 
or of money received by the shippers to the 
use of the consignees, provided the con- 
signees have no notice that the consignors 
are not the actual proprietors of such pro- 
perty. 2. That no person shall acquire 
upon any such goods in the hands of an 
agent beyond the amount of the agent's 
lien. 3. That consignees may contract, in 
relation to goods shipped on the joint ac- 
count of the consignors and consignees. 
4. That persons may contract with known 
agents in the ordinary course of business, 
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or out of that course if within the agent's 
authority.—It will be observed that these 
enactments bear reference chiefly to Forei 
trade, which is necessarily carried on > 
shipments. There might be more delicacy 
in applying the same principle in its full 
extent to our Home trade. Besides, in 
many branches of the latter, the custom of 
the trade affords sufficient notice to the 
dealer that the person in possession of the 
goods is a mere factor or agent, and it is to 
be remembered that the evil justly com- 
plained of exists only in cases of ‘ osten- 
sible ownership.” 

Mr. Canning’s reply to a late communi- 
cation from the Madrid Regency was, that 
having a Minister resident near the person 
of his Catholic Majesty, it could not be re- 
ceived: the letter from the Regency te the 
King, was also returned unopened. 


—o— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Haymarket THEATRE, 


July 7. An operatic Comedy, entitled 
Sweethearts and Wives, from the pen of 
Mr. Kenny. It is a very lively piece, and 
produced considerable mirth. e plot is 
very simple, and was admirably sustained by 
the leading characters. It was announced 
for repetition with much applause. 


a ee 
CORONATION OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV. 


An Account of the Money expended at His Majesty’s Coronation, stating the Amount, under 
the several heads, expended, and from what sources the Money was supplied. 


Lord Steward, expenses attending the banquet - ° . 


Lord Chamberlain, for the furniture and decorations of Westminster Ab- 


bey, and Westminster Hall ; ————— the Regalia; for dresses, &c. 
of the persons attending and performing various duties - - 

Master of the Horse, for the charger for the Champion - 

Master of the Robes, for his Majesty’s robes, &c. - - 

Surveyor-General of Works, for fitting up Westminster Abbey and West- 


#. s. d. 
25,184 0 8 
111,172 9 10 
118 18 6 


24,704 8 10 


minster Hall, platforms, &e. - - : 50,307 9 1 
W. D. Fellowes, esq. Secretary to his Majesty’s Great Chamberlain, for 
expences incurred - - - - - - 2,500 0 Oo 
Hire of the Theatres - - - > - - 3,504 15 0 
Master of the Mint, for medals - . . - - 4,770 5 4 
Sir Geo. Nayler, for expenses in the Earl Marshal’s department - 2,500 0 0 
Sir Geo. Nayler, towards the publication of the Account of the Ceremony 3,000 0 0 
Deputy Earl Marshal, usual fee - - ~ - - 800 0 0 
Sir R. Baker, expense of Police - - - - : 981 18 10 
Sir T. Tyrwhit, for messengers and doorkeepers, House of Lords - 173 2 6 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, for snuff-boxes for Foreign Ministers - 8,205 15 0 
Earl of Kinnoul, on account of pursuivants and heralds in Scotland 254 7 7 
238,238 O 2 
Note.—A few claims are stil] unsettled, the amount probably not exceeding 1,000 0 0 
Paid out of the sum voted by Parliament, in the Session 1820 - 100,000 0 0 


Paid out of money'received from France on account of pecuniary indemnity, 


under Treaty, anno 1815 - - 





- 138,238 0 2 


238,238 0 2 
PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
—o— 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

To the Rank of Rear Admirals of the Blue. 
—Hon. Sir C. Paget, knt. Robert Williams, 
and Rich. Worsley, esqrs. 

To the Rank of Post-Captain.—Septimus 
Arabin, Edw. Curzon, C. Phillips, and J. 
Walter Roberts. 

Naval Appointments.—Commodore Sir E. 
W.C. R. Owen, K.C.B. to the command of 
H. M.’s Squadron in the West Indies, vice 
Sir C. Rowley, K.C. B.; Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Paget, knt. on special service. 

War Office, July 4.—\1st Reg. of Life 
Guards: Capt. H. Earl to be Major.—7th 
Foot: Brevet Lieut.-Col. A.C. Wylly, to 
be Major.—22d Ditto: Capt. J. Fleming to 
be Major. —67th Ditto: Captain John 
Algeo to be Major.—78th Ditto: Bre- 
vet Major C. G. Falconer to be Major.— 
Royal Staff Corps: Colonel C. M. Lord 
Greenock to be Lieutenant.-Col.— To be 
Lieut.-Col. of Infantry: Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Hon. L. Stanhope: Major G. Hewett : Ma- 
jor C, Wyndham.—Brevet: To be Majors 
in the Army: Capt. Stopford Cane, of the 
65th Foot.—Capt. J. Grant, of the Royal 
Artillery.—Staff: Col. W. Marlay to be 
Perm. Ass. Quartermaster-Gen.—Royal Reg. 
of Artillery: Major and Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
W. R. Cary to be Lieut.-Col.: Capt. and 
Brevet-Major nea, rw tobe Major : 
Maj. W. Payne to be Lieut.-Col.: Maj. G. 
Forster to be Lieut.-Col.: Sir A. Dick- 
son, K. C. B. to be Major. 

July 5. This Gazette contains the King’s 
permission to the 68th Foot to bear the ap- 
pointments of ¢ Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyre- 
nees, Nivelle, and Orthes,” in commemora- 
tion of those battles. 

War Office, July 11.—47th Foot, Capt. 
We say to be Major.—2d a 
Reg. Capt. H. Viscount Barnard, to be Ma- 
jor.—Cape-Corps (Infantry), Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. C. O’Mallay, to be Major. 

Unattacuep.—J. Arbuthnot to be Major 
of Infantry. 

Srarr.—Col. W. Marlay, Perm. Assist. 
Quarterm.-Gen. to be Deputy-Quarterm.- 
Gen. to the King’s Troops, serving in the 
East Indies.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. J. Rid- 
dell to be Perm. Assist.-Quarterm.-Gen. and 
Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. Ware, 
Perm.-Assist.-Quarterm.-Gen. and Major.— 
Major H. G. Broke, to be Perm. Assist.- 
Quarterm.-Gen. and Major.—Staff-Surgeon 
J. Clarke, M.D. to be Physician to the 
Forces. 

Office of Ordnance, July 11.-—-Royal Res. 
Artillery: Capt. and Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Bull, to be Major. 

War Office, July 18.—3d Reg. Light 
Drag. : Capt. R. S. Sitwell, to be Major. 


. 





Brevet—To be Majors in the Army : 
Capts. G. C. Coffin: E. C, Wilford, R.A. 

July 19. Earl of Verulam to be Lord 
Lieut. of Hertford.—Rt. Hon. Sir E. Thorn- 
ton, G.C. B. to be Envoy to His Most 
Faithful Majesty. 





EccresiastTicaL PrererMents. 


Rev. W. Fisher, Ilfracombe Prebend, in Sa- 
lisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. C. Atlay, St. George with St. Paul R. 
Stamford. 

Rev. L. P. Baker, B. D. Impington V. co. 
Cambridge. 

Rev. C. Beetham, Bunny V. Notts. 

Rev. T. S. Biddulph, Brockley R. Somerset. 

- Willoughby Brassey, Melcombe Regis 

ur. 

Rev. A. Burnaby, Asfordby R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. Clark, (Professor of Anatomy, and 
Fellow of Trinity college) Arrington V. 
co. Cambridge. 

Rev. L. A. Cliffe, Wilton juxta Taunton 
Perp. Cu. 

Rev. Chas. Crook (rector of Bath), to St. 
Mary Magdalen Chapelry, in Holloway, 
and mastership of the Hospital annexed. 

Rev. T. F. Dibdin, Exning V. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Hole, Chulmleigh cum Doddiscom- 
leigh R, Devon. 

Rev. Geo. Knight, Hagbourn V. Berks. 

Rev. W. Knight, Stevington R. Hants. 

Rev. Duncan M’Cairy, Uig Church, co, 
Ross. 

Rev. T. Musgrave (Lord Almoner’s Profes- 
sor of Arabic, and Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege), Over V. co, Cambridge. 

Rev. T. B. Newell, Salperton Perp, Cur. co. 
Glocester. 

Rev. N. Orman, Great Barton R. Suffolk. 
Rev, H. Pearce (late Conduct of King's Col. 
Cambridge), Hemingby R. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. W. S. Preston, a om R. co. Cum- 

berland. 

Rev. James Scholefield, St. Michael's Perp. 
Cur. Cambridge. 

Rev. Thomas-Vowler Short (Censor of Christ 
Church, and Senior Proctor at Oxford,) 
Stockleigh Pomeroy R. Devon. 

Rev. Wm. Slatter, Hethe R. Oxon. 

Rev. Edm. Smyth, N. Elkington R. Linc. 

Rev. Mr. Strong, elected Vicar of Pains- 
wick, co. Glouc. 

Rev. G. D. Perkins, and Rev. Dr. Hatton, 
Chaplains to his Majesty. 

Rev t. B. W. Hillcoat, Chaplain to Duke 
of Sussex. 

Rev. George Hume, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Marquis of Ailesbury. 

Rev. Thomas Wyatt, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Ear! of Guilford. 


Civu 
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Crvit. PaereRrMents. 

Robert Torrens, esq. to be one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, Ireland, 
vice Fletcher, dec. 

G. B. Whittaker, esq. Stationer, and Peter 
Laurie, esq. Sadler, elected Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex. 

Rev. Peter-Paul Dobree, Fellow of Trinity 
College, unanimously elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, at Cambridge. 

Mr. Blake, Chief Remembrancer of the 
Equity side of the Exchequer. 

Rev. William Millner, S.C. L. of St. Alban 


Births.— Marriages. 
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Hall, Master of the Free Grammar-school 
at Wickwar. 

John Shephard, Proctor of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, appointed Acting Registrar of the 
Diocese of London, vice John Shephard, 
senior, deceased. 


Memasrs Returnep To ParviaMent. 
Bossiney.—John-Stuart Wortley, esq. 
Hertford.—Thos. Byron, esq. vice Lord 
Cranberne, now Marquis of Salisbury. 
Staffordshire—Sir John Wrottesley, bart. 


-—~g— 


BIR 


Dec. 27. At Calcutta, the wife of Henry 
Hobhouse, esq. second soa of Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, bart. a son. 

Lately. At Clifton, the wife of Lucius 
O’Brien, M.D. a son and heir.—At Creech- 
St.-Michael, the wife of Lieut. P. Thomp- 
son, a son.—At Brewse-house, Milverton, 
the wife of Major Kersteman, a dau.—At 
Gopsall, co. Lei » the Countess Howe, 
a son—At Torry-hill, Kent, Lady Mon- 
tressor, a son and heir.—At Hamble-house, 
Hants, Lady Harriet Hoste, a dau—At 
Edinburgh, the lady of Sir Jas. Montgomery, 
M.P. a son.—At Ballygiblin, Cork, the wife 
of W.W. Beecher, esq. M.P. a dau.—At Crof- 
ton-house, ‘Tichfield, Hants, Mrs, T. Nagh- 
ten, a son. 

June 7. At Lausanne, the wife of Cap- 
tain Cunliffe Owen, R. N, a son.—s. At 
Farnham, Dorsetshire, the lady of Sir Simeon 
Stuart, bart. a son and heir.—10. At Golds- 
bro’, Hon. Mrs. Stourton, a dau.—i2. At 
Clementhorpe, near York, Mrs. Thos. Price, 
a dau.—i8. At Tockington, Mrs. John- 
Murray Aynsley, of Little Harle Tower, 
Northumberland, a son.—19. At Munster- 





THS. 


house, Fulham, Lady Jane-Lawrence Peel, 
a son and heir—21. At Packington, the 
Countess of Aylesford, a dau.—22. In Wim- 
pole-street, Mrs. Robert Robertson, & son. 
—25. At Devizes, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Mayo, a son.—27. At Roehampton, the 
Lady of Sir Thomas Farquhar, bart. a 
daughter. 

July 2. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Bour- 
chier, a son.—5. The wife of Rev. Gerrard= 
Thomas Andrewes, a dau.—7. Mrs, Robert 
Bright, a son.—8. At Blackheath, the wife 
Major Farrington, Royal Artillery, a son.— 
At Douglas-house, near Cork, Mrs. John 
Callaghan, a dau—9. At Little Camden- 
house, Kensington, the lady of Major-Gen. 
Sir Herbert Taylor, a son.—10. At Walton, 
in Leicestershire, the wife of Rev. Augustus 
Hobart, a dau.—1i1. In Devonshire-place, 
the widow of the late Frederick-Richard 
Coore, esq. a son.—12. In Cadogan-terrace, 
Mrs. Robert Pearson, ason.—13. At Wood- 
ham-Walters Rectory, Essex, the wife of 
Rev. Guy Bryan, a dau.—1i9. At Canons, 
the wife of Rev. T. Alington, Rector of Little 
Barford, a dau. 


oo oe 


MARR 


Lately. Rev. C. S. Bird, to Miss Mar- 
garet Wrangham, of Altringham. Rev. 
Joseph Church, Rector of Frettenham, to 
Miss Gibson, of Norwich. Rev. W. B. 
Coulcher, Rector of Bawsey, to Harriet- 
Anne, dau. of Mr. Twiss, of Cambridge.— 
Rev. C. Dewell, of Malmesbury, to Sarah- 
Anne, dau. of W. Hughes, esq. of Devizes. 
Rev. J. M. Kirby, of Burmage-house, 
near Manchester, to Miss E. Peel, of Pen- 
tonville. Rev. Ralph Lyon, of Sherborne, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. H. Goodfellow, of 
Stamfordham.——Rev. George Pearse, of 
Thorpe Road, to Laura-Elizabeth-Buck, 
dau. of Rev. R. B. Matthews, of Hingham. 
——Rev. John Smith, Rector of Kirkby 
Laythorpe, to Frances-Mary, dau. of C. 
Blomfield, esq. of Bury. Rev James 
Thomas, Vicar of Haverfordwest, to Maria- 
Anne, dau. of late Ben. Gillam, esq. Banker, 














LAGES. 


Bristol. —— Rev, Thomas-Henry Yorke, 
Vicar of Bishop-Middleham, to Maria, 
daughter of late Major-Gen. Hon. Mark 
Napier. At Edinburgh, Rev. Alexander 
Macpherson, Minister of Golspie, Suther- 
landshire, to Agnes, dau, of late R. Young, 
esq. Writer, Edinburgh. At Ilminster, 
Rev. Dr. Henry Davies, of Taunton, to 
Sophia, dau. of late Tim. Wallington, es 

of Iminster. At Norwich, Rev. Ralph 
Barker, to Jane-Elizabeth, dau. of Rev. 
G. Beevor, Rector of Wilby. At Ropley, 
Rev. W. Wilkinson, to Maria, dau. of late 
G. Kersley, esq. Rev. Dr. Lempriere, 
Rector of Meeth and Newton Petrock, De- 
von, to Anne, only child of late Capt. Col- 
lingwood, R. N. of Heavitree, and cousin 
to Lord Collingwood. Rev. Thos. Irvin, 




















of Scarborough, to Miss Phebe-Maria Has - 
well, of Yarmouth.——Capt. Bent, 5th reg. 


to. 
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to Elizabeth, dau. of Paul, esq. Go- 
vernor of St. Vincent’s.——Fred. Bradley, 
esq. of Brighton, to Augusta-Gertrude, dau. 
of Lady Hawke——T. B. Bartley, esq. of 
Everton, to Elizabeth, dau. of C. M’Intyre, 
esq. of Green-castle, co. Donegal. T. 
Coltman, esq. Barrister, to Anna, dau. of 
late G. Duckworth, esq. of Manchester.— 
J. Carew, esq. of Exeter, to Maria, dau. of 
late J. Dickinson, esq. of Tiverton. 
W. Fowler, esq. to Taezy-Auna, dau. of 
late Mr. T. Merry, of Baldock. At Dub- 
lin, Goddard-Hewitson, only son of Rev. 
J. Richards, of the Grange, co. Wexford, to 
Dorothea-Arabella, dau. of late E. Moore, 
esq. of Moore’s Fort, co. Tipperary, and 
niece to Lord Bandon. John Fuller, 
esq. of Terrington St. John’s, to dau. of 
Mr. John Haigh, merchant, of Halifax. 
Arthur Beevor, esq. to Miss Clayton, both 
of Norwich.——J. A. Bailey, esq. to Anne, 
dau. of Rev. W. Sandford, Rector of Nut- 
field. D. Brown, esq. H. P. of 14th 
Dragoons, to Eleonora, dau. of late Charles 
Marsack, esq. of Caversham Park. 

April 16. John Sims, M.D. to Lydia, 
dau. of W. Dillwyn, of Walthamstow. 
Rev. John Randall, B. A. to Elizabeth, dau. 
of late Mr. Bennett, of Salisbury ——17. 
W. Barwell Carter, M.D. sth Hussars, to 
Margaret, dau. of R. Downie, esq. of Ap- 
pin, M. P. At Burnham, Josias, son of 
Josias Nottidge, esq. of Rose-hill, Wixoe, 
to Matilda, dau. of Wm. Langton, esq. of 
Chippenham-house.——E, Warner Shewell, 
esq. to Emma, dau. of Rev. H. Poole. 
Rev. J. Fishlake, to Jane, dau. of Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas, of Salisbury. ‘Thomas Dewell, 
esq. Capt. R. A. to Charlotte, dau, of late J. 
Gaiford, esq. of Iford-house, Wilts. 19. 
W. Butt, jun. esq. of Corneybury, to Eliza, 
dau. of J. Temple, esq. of Brompton. 
21. George St. John Keele, esq. to Hannah- 
Theodosia, dau. of late Geo. C. Skipton, 
esq. of Beech-hill, —emye At 
Hackney, T. A. Stocker, esq. of Sidmouth, 
to Eliza, dau. of late Kenneth Mackenzie, 
esq. of Taunton. At Ormskirk, Edward 
Boyer, esq. of Lathom, to Mary, only dau. 
of Thos. Walkden, esq. of Bickerstaffe. 
22. At Richmond, Lacey Rumsey, esq. son 
of Dr. R. of Amersham, Bucks, to Elizabeth, 

oungest dau. of Hon. John and Lady Eliz- 
beth Spencer. 23. At Barnstaple, Rev. 
Jacob-Geo. Wrench, Rector of Stouting, 
Kent. to Frances, dau. of late Rev. J. F. 
‘ Squire———At Edinburgh, Capt. Peckett, 
to Catherine-Gordon, dau. of R. Hepburne, 
esq. of Clarkington.—— 24, At Walcot, 
Wm. Blathwayt, esq. Capt. 3d Dragoons, 
to Emilia, dau. of late Capt. Filmer, of Bath, 
and grand-dau. of late oy Sir E. F. bart. 
At Walcot, Rev. Robert Moore, Rec- 
tor of Wimborne St. Giles’s, co. Dorset, 
to Sophia-Elizabeth, dau. of R. Henshawe, 
esq. of Bath. 25. At Colchester, Rev. 
Henry Hutton, jun. to Elizabeth-Sophia, 

































































only dau. of late Rev. A. Beevor, Rector of 
Bergh-Apton. 28. Rev. T, Ellis Rogers, 
of Lackford, Suffolk, to Sophia, dau. of late 
Rev. Edward Mills. At Sampford-Arun- 
del, Lieut. George-Rivers Luke, R. A. to 
Mary-Anne, dau. of Lovell Todd, esq. of 
Weres Cot, Somerset. 29. At Rich- 
mond, David Holmes, esq. son of late R, 
H., esq. to Anne, dau. of late Sir Charles 
Price, bart——30. At Angus, John Wed- 
derburn, esq. to Hon. Lady Helen Ogilvy, 
dau. of late, and sister to the present Earl 
of Airly. 

May 1. At Twickenham, Rev. W. B. 
Hayne, Vicar of Henlow, Bedfordshire, to 
Emma, dau. of late John-Eardley Wilmot, 
esq. of Tottenham. At Beccles, Rev, 
Thomas Sheriffe, to Georgiana, dau. of T. 
Fan, esq. of Beccles. Rev. John Baron, 
Vicar of Walsall, to Anna-Maria, dau. of 
late Rev. C. Prescott, B.D, Rector of Stock- 
port.—~——At Marylebone, John-Owen Her- 
bert, esq. of Dolforgan, Montgomeryshire, 
to Harriett, dau. of Rev. C. Johnson, South 
Stoke, Somerset. At Chelsea, Charles 
Schreiber, esq. of Hinchelsea-lodge, Hants, 
to Amelia, dau. of Major-Gen. Sir John 
Cameron, K. C. B. 5. At Westbury- 
upon-Trym, Major Thos. Pierce, 3d. regt. 
Bombay Inf. to Susan, widow of late Capt. 
S. Ford, West Middlesex Militia. 13. 
At Brighton, Wm. Curtis, esq. of Finchley, 
to Isabella, dau. of late Wm. Soppitt, esq.— 
27. At Twickenham, Rev. George-Trevor 
Spencer, to Harriett-Theodora, dau. of Sir 
Benjamin Hobhouse, bart. 

June 3. At Bath, John Uniacke, esq. of 
Baughton, to Anne, dau. of late Rear-Adm. 
ww of Farley-hill, Surrey. — -9. 
J. A. Warre, esq. M.P. to Florence-Caro- 
line, dau. of R, Magenis, esq. M. P.——19. 
At Stockholm, Oscar, Crown Prince of Swe- 
den, son of Charles-John Bernadotte, the pre- 
sent King, to the Princess of Leuchtenburgh. 

July 2. Dan. Keyte Sandford, esq. B.A. 
Professor of Greek at Glasgow, to Henrietta 
Cecilia, dau. of late R. Charnock, esq.— 
8. Lieut. Thomas Probyn, of E.I.C.’s 
Service, son of Archdeacon P. to Margaret, 
dau. of late Dr. Roberts, of Gloucester.— 
5. T. Holroyd, esq. son of Mr. Justice Hol- 
royd, to Sarah, dau. of W. Morgan, esq. of 
Gower-st. Hon. H. Lascelles, to Lady 
Louisa Thynne, dau. of Marquis of Bath. 

8. By special licence, Rob. Price, esq. 
M.P. for Hereford, only son of Uvedale 
Price, esq. of Foxley, to Anne Eliza- 
beth, dau. of late Rev. Dr. Price, Preben- 
dary of Durham.——10. Alex. W. R. Mac- 
donald, esq. son of Major-Gen. the Hon. 
G. Bosville. and nephew of Lord Macdo- 
nald, to dau. of late Col. Bayard. 22, 
Rev. Philip Bliss, LL.D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian, 
to Sophia, 2d. dau. of late Rev. Robert- Barter 
Bell, formerly Fellow of New College, and 
of Windlesham, Surrey. 
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ApMIRAL JoHN SCHANK. 

Lately. At Dawlish, aged 83, John 
Schank, esq. Admiral of the Blue, F.R.S. 
He was a native of one of the southern 
counties of Scotland, and was son of Mr, 
Alexander Schank, of Castlerig, co. Fife. 

This gentleman having entered into 
the naval service at an early age, about 
the year 1758, and very conspicuously 
distinguished himself while in a subor- 
dinate capacity to that of Lieutenant, 
was, after a laborious service of eighteen 
years’ continuance, promoted to the lat- 
ter rank in the month of June 1776, and 
at the commencement of the contest 
with America, commanded the Canceaux, 
an armed schooner mounting ten guns, 
employed on the river St. Laurence. 
This command he nominally retained 
for a considerable time ; we say nomi- 
nally, for almost immediately after the 
commencement of the war in Canada, 
he was appointed superintendant of the 
naval department at St. John’s, and in 
the year following received a second 
commission, nominating him to the ele- 
vated station of senior officer in the 
naval department in that quarter, In 
fact, he might have been truly called 
the civil Commander-in-Chief, all the 
conjunct duties of the Admiralty and 
Navy Board being vested in him. The 
force under his direction was consider- 
able, no less than four different flotillas, 
or squadrons of small vessels, being at 
one time subject to his direction in the 
civil line. His exertions and merit were 
so conspicuous as to draw forth the high- 
est encomiums from the Comander-in- 
Chief, particularly on account of the 
celerity and expedition with which he 
constructed a ship called the Inflexible, 
the very appearance of which vessel on 
the lakes, struck with insurmountable 
terror the whole American fleet, aud 
compelled it to seek for safety in igno- 
minious flight, after having held out a 
vain boast of many months’ continu- 
ance, that the first appearance of the 
British flotilla would be the certain fore- 
runner of its immediate destruction. 

Exclusive of the armaments which he 
had fitted out, and equipped for service 
on the lakes Ontario, Erie, Eurine, and 
Mishagon, he had the direction of four 
different dock-yards at the same time, 

situated at St. John’s, Quebec, Carleton 
Island, and Detroit. In all these mul- 
tiplied branches and divisions of public 
duty, his diligence and zeal were ex- 
Gent. Mac. July, 1823. 


ceeded only by the strict economy which 
he paid on all occasions to the public 
money. His services on this occasion 
were not solely confined to the naval 
department; he attended the army under 
General Burgoyne, and became not only 
the inveytor, but the constructor of 
several floating bridges, by the assist- 
ance of which its progress was materially 
aided, and without whieh it would have 
been in all probability totally impeded 
much sooner than it really was. 

On the cessation of hostilities, this 
gentleman returned to England, and 
was almost immediately afterwards pro- 
moted to the rank of Post Captain in the 
Navy. Capt. Schank soon after invented, 
or might rather be said to have improved 
a former invention of his own, relative 
to the construction of vessels, peculiarly 
adapted for navigating in shallow water. 
He was appointed at the beginning of 
1794 to be agent-general, or principal 
agent of transports composing a part of 
the formidable expedition, then sent to 
the West Indies, under the orders of Sir 
Jobn Jervis, afterwards Earl of St. Vin- 
cent, and Sir Charles Grey, afterwards 
Lord Grey de Howick. So conspicuous was 
his assiduity in this service, that when 
the reverse of war compelled the British 
troops to quit Flanders, and retire into 
Holland, whither they were followed by 
the armies of the French Convention, 
Capt. Schank was appointed superin- 
tendant of all transports, or vessels em- 
ployed in the various services of con- 
veying either troops, stores, or property, 
from one country to the other; and his 
exertions tended at least to reduce dis- 
aster within its narrowest possible limits. 

The acquisition of coast gained by the 
enemy, and the general complexion of 
public affairs, causing an apprehension 
that an attempt might be made to in- 
vade Britain, a new and formidable sys- 
tem of defence was, by the orders of the 
Admiralty Board, projected, arranged, 
and completely carried into execution, 
under the direction of Capt. Schank. 
In short, the defence of the whole coast, 
from Portsmouth to Berwick upon 
Tweed, was confided to him; and few 
commands bave ever been bestowed of 
more magnitude and importance, and 
requiring more extensive abilities. The 
objects he had to attain were infinitely 
more multifarious than generally fall to 
the lot either of a land or a naval officer; 
for he was not only under the necessity 
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of contriving and constructing a variety 
of rafts, and vessels of different descrip- 
tions, capable of receiving cannon, but 
he was also compelled to fit and adapt 
for the same purpose tbe greater part 
even of the small boats which he found 
employed in different occupations on the 
coast, When even these difficulties 
were overcome, he had still to undergo 
the task of teaching the inhabitants 
throughout the several districts, the art 
of fighting and managing this hetero- 
geneous, though highly serviceable, flo- 
tilla, in case the necessities of the coun- 
try should be such as to require their 
personal exertions. To have overcome 
these multiplied difficulties, would in it- 
self be a matter of sufficient praise, to 
entitle a man to the highest tribute 
public gratitude could bestow, were 
every other occasion that could call for 
it, wanting. In 1799, he was again ap- 
pointed to superintend the transport 
service connected with the expedition 
to Holland. This was, we believe, the 
ast public occasion on which he was 
employed. 

On the formation of the Board consti- 
tuted for conducting the transport ser- 
vice, Capt. Schank was appointed one 
of the Commissioners; a station he con- 
tinued to hold with the highest credit 
and honour to himself till the year 1802, 
when, in consequence of an ophthalmic 
complaint, be was under the necessity 
of retiring from the fatigues of public 
duty. 

At length, after a service of upwards 
of 40 years, he obtained his flag, on the 
9th of November, 1805. In 1809, while 
Rear-Admiral of the White, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear-Admiral of 
the Red; in 1810 Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue ; about 1814 Vice-Admiral of the 
Red; and in 1822 Admiral of the Blue. 

He married Miss Grant, the sister of 
the Master of the Rolls, by whom he 
had issue. His daughter who married 
in 1800 Capt. John Wright, R.N. died 
May 6, 1812, leaving a young family. 

Admiral Schank was one of the com- 
pany who went out with Sir C. Douglas 
in the Emerald in 1768, to observe the 
transit of Venus, and at the death of 
Capt. Carter, R.N. April 23, 1818, he 
was the only officer who survived that 
expedition. He was also one of the 
original members of the Society for im- 
proving Naval Architecture, set on foot 
by the late eccentric Johu Sewell, the 
bookseller; and some of the papers pub- 
lished by that Institution were the pro- 
ductions of this ingenious gentleman ; 
who also published in 1793, *¢ A Sketch 
of two Boats, and a Cutter with sliding 
keels,” fol, 





Count BERTHOLLET. 

This distinguished chemist, whose 
death we noticed in vol. xcit. ii, p. 645, 
was born at Talloire, in Savoy. He was 
of the medical profession, and became 
physician to the grandfather of the pre- 
sent Duke of Orleans. His attainments 
and his chemical labours obtained for 
him so high a reputation, that scarcely 
had he reached his 24th year, when he 
was elected Member of the French Aca- 
demy, and of several learned societies 
of Europe. In 1794, M. Berthollet was 
appointed one of the commissioners of 
agriculture and the arts. Two months 
after, he became professor of the Ecole 
Normale ; and the following year, on 
the organization of the Institute, he was 
one of the first members. In 1798 M. 
Berthollet was sent into Italy by the 
Directory, as one of the persons charged 
with the selection of the pictures, sta- 
tues, and other objects, which were to 
be transported to Paris. He there be- 
came connected with Bonaparte, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Egypt. 
In 1799 he returned to France, and was 
called to a seat in the Conservative Se- 
nate. He successively received the ranks 
of Comte, Grand Officer of the Legion 
d’Honneur, and Grand Cross of the Order 
of Réunion. His friendship for M. de 
la Place determined him to purchase a 
country house in the village of Arceuil. 
It was in his house, adjoining the abode 
of his colleague, that he established a 
laboratory for experiments, and collected 
around him a number of young physi- 
cians and chemists, almost all of them 
his own pupils, in order to promote the 
progress of science, and pursue the sys- 
tem of analysis, This select meeting 
took the name of the Société d’Arceuil, 
and published 3 vols. of Memoirs, of the 
highest interest. His love of chemical 
science, to which he has so much con- 
tributed by his writings and his labours, 
induced him to devote to his experi- 
ments not only the income which he 
derived from his appointments, but also 
so considerable a part of his personal 
property, as to oblige him to reduce his 
establishment, and decline appearing at 
Court. Napoleon, when Emperor, it is 
related, having learned the situation of 
his affairs, sent for him, and in a tone 
of affectionate reproach, said, ** M. Ber- 
thollet, j’ai toujours cent mille écus au 
service de mes amis.”’ In fact, he or- 
dered that sum to be immediately con- 
veyed to him. 

M.Berthollet distinguished himself by 
the most useful discoveries, such as the 
composition of ammoniac—by a multi- 
tude of valuable and ingenious processes, 
such as preserving water fresh by car- 
bonizing 
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bonizing the inside of barrels; giving to 
flax and hemp the appearance of cotton, 
&e. &c. He was particularly successful 
in. bleaching vegetable substances by 
oxygenated muriatic acid ; and this pro- 
cess, introduced into all the great ma- 
nufactories, has occasioned the adoption 
of a variety of names formed in his ho- 
nour, such as Berthollimétre, Berthol- 
leur, Berthollien, &c, M.Berthollet pub- 
lished many works which attest his su- 
perior genius. The most important is 
his ‘f Essai de Statique Chimique,” 2 
vols. 8vo. 1803, translated into English 
in 1804. 





Countess Dowacer or CARDIGAN. 


June 23. At her house in Seymour- 
place, May Fair, aged 65, after a short 
but painful illness, of an inflammation 
which baffled the skill of her physicians, 
Elizabeth Countess Dowager of Cardi- 
gan, widow of James the 5th Earl of 
Cardigan, who died Feb, 24, 1811, and 
to whom she was married Apri] 28, 1791. 

Her Ladyship was the eldest daughter 
(her twin sister Amelia having died, June 
8, 1768) of John the third Earl of Wal- 
degrave, and Lady Elizabeth-Leveson 
Gower, sister of Granville first Marquis 
of Stafford, K.G, and was born May 26, 
1758. On the establishment of the 
Household of the Princess Royal (now 
Queen Dowager of Wurtemberg), she 
was appointed Lady of the Bedchamber 
to her Royal Highness, and continued 
in that situation up to the period of her 
marriage; shortly after which she suc- 
ceeded to the same office with our late 
most gracious and excellent Majesty 
Queen Charlotte, and discharged the 
duties of the same till her lamented de- 
cease, The attachment of all the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family to her Lady- 
ship commenced in their earliest youth, 
remained unshaken to the last, and their 
sincere grief at her loss is the best tri- 
bute to her numerous virtues, her steady 
friendship, and amiable qualifications. 

Her Ladyship has left behind one sur- 
viving sister and brother, viz. Lady Caro- 
line Waldegrave, also Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the Princesses; and Admiral 
Lord Radstock, G. C. B. 

Her remains were interred in the vault 
of the Earl of Waldegrave’s family at 
Navestock in Essex on the Ist of July. 
The body was inclosed in a coffin of rich 
Genoa crimson velvet, with heraldic 
ornaments, and plate, on which was 
the following inscription: ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Countess Dowager of Cardigan, died 
June 23, aged 65 years.” The funeral 
procession was agreeable to her rank ; 
the carriages of their Royal Highnesses 


the Duke of Gloucester, Princess Sophia, 
and Princess Sophia Matilda, and many 
others, attended. 





Sir Cuarces Morpaunt, Bart. 
May 30. At Walton, co. Warwick, Sir 
C, Mordaunt, bart. M. P. He was eldest 
son of Sir John, 7th baronet, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Thomas Prowse, 
of Axbridge, co. Somerset, esq. He suc- 
ceeded his father Nov. 18, 1806, and was 
Representative in Parliament for the 
county of Warwick, since the autumn 
of 1804, at which time he came in with- 
out any opposition, Mr. Bracebridge 
having declined a contest in the room 
of the late Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, 
bart. He married, June 31, 1807, the 
eldest daughter of Wm. Holbech, of 
Farmborough, co. Warwick, esq. and 

had issue a son and two daughters, 





Sir G. Cooke, Barr. 

June 2. At Wheatley, near Doncaster, 
aged 80, Sir George Cooke, Bart. Colonel 
of the third battalion of the West York 
Militia, and formerly an officer in, the 
royal regiment of Horse Guards Blue, 
He was the only son of Sir Bryan Cooke, 
6th bart. by Mary, daughter of Colonel 
Foley; succeeded his father March 4, 
1766; married, Ist, in June 1770, Frances 
Jory Middleton, sister of the late Sir 
Wm. Middleten, of Belsay Castle, co, 
Northumberland, bart. and by her bad 
issue 3 sons (one of whom is dead), 
and 11 daughters ro of whom are 
dead), He' married 2dly, the relict of 
Thomas Hewett, of Bilham, esq. and 
daughter of the late James Farrer, of 
Barnborough Grange, esq. and by her, 
who died July 1814, bad no issue. His 
son ™ succeeds him in 
the title and estates. 





Sir R. H. Biosset, Kr. 

Feb. 1. At Calcutta, Sir Robert Henry 
Blosset, Knt. Lord Chief Justice of Cal- 
cutta, formerly an eminent Counsel upon 
the Norfolk Circuit, and Deputy Re- 
corder of Cambridge. He was appointed 
Lord Chief Justice of Calcutta, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, in 1829. 

The loss sustained, not only by his 
friends and connexions, but by the pub- 
lic at large, and particularly by the In- 
dian empire, will be fully appreciated 
here, where his talents, learning, and 
virtues were well known. The close of 
his life, which was as exemplary as the 
whole course of it had been, and was 
marked by a composed and tranquil 
spirit of Christian resignation, bas af- 
forded an awful and instructive lesson 
to that country, which in the brief ex- 
perience of two months’ exercise of his 
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judicial functions, had yet found am- 
ple confirmation of the high character 
which had so deservedly recommended 
him to his pagar are He died of a 
disease in lower intestines, which 
must have been of very long continu- 
ance, and which the faculty were sur- 
prized had not much earlier put an end 
to his life. 





Rev, AncaDeacon Goocn. 

July 14. Suddenly, at Leamington, 
Warwiekshire, where he had been stay- 
ing for the benefit of his health, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Gooch. This di- 
vine was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Gooch, of Benacre Hall, Bart. by Anne, 
the daughter and heiress of John At- 
wood, of Saxlingham, in Norfolk, esq. 
He received his academical education 
at Christ Church, Oxford; and proceeded 
to the degree of M.A. Feb. 3, 1776, in 
which year he was presented by his 
father to the Rectory of Benacre, with 
Easton, and Northales alias Covehithe, 
in the county of Suffolk, annexed. In 
1782, he was presented by the same 

atron to the United Ractories of Sax- 
lingham Nethergate, SaxlinghamThorpe, 
and Sharington, in the county of Nor- 
folk. In 1783, on the translation of Dr. 
Bagot from the See of Bristol to that of 
Norwich, he was appointed his Lord- 
ship’s Domestic and Examining Chap- 
lain ; and in the following year was ap- 
poms by him Archdeacon of Sudbury. 
n 1785.he was presented by Dr. Moss, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, to the Pre- 
bend of Whitchurch, in that Cathedral. 
In 1798 he was presented by his former 
patron, Dr. Bagot, then Bishop of St. 
Asaph, to the sinecure Rectory of Whit- 
ford, in the county of Flintshire. In 
1818 he was presented by his brother, 
. the present Baronet, to the Rectory of 
Billesley, in the county of Warwick. 

By his wife, Barbara, the daughter of 
Ralph Sneyd, of Keat Hall, in Stafford- 
shire, esq. by Barbara, his wife, the 
daughter of Sir Walter Bagot (father to 
the first Lord Bagot), of Blithfield, bart. 
the Archdeacon has had five children, viz. 
John-Lewis, Henry- Edward, Caroline- 
Barbara, George-Thomas, and Charles- 
Francis. 





Rev. J. LaMBERT. 

April. At Fersfield Parsonage House, 
Norfolk, the Rev. James Lambert, 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was the son of Rev. Thomas 
and Anne Lambert, the father being at 
the time of his birth Vicar of Thorp, 
near Harwich, and afterwards Rector of 
Melton, near Woodbridge, in Suffolk. 
He was a member of the Zodiac Club, 
at Cambridge, consisting of the most 
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eminent literary characters of that day, 
and was not less remarkable for’ his'li- 
terary attainments than ‘for the polish- 
ed urbanity of his manners. His son 
James, born the 7th March, 1741, 0.3, 
received the rudiments of his educativn 
at the Grammar-school at Woodbridge, 
under Mr. Ray till about the fifteenth 
year of his age, when his father super- 
intended it till he was admitted in 1760 
to College. In 1763 he became a scho- 
lar on the foundation. In 1764 obtain- 
ed the Chancellor’s Gold Medal for Clas- 
sical attainments, taking his first de- 
gree, B.A. the same year, when he was 
fifth or sixth on the first Tripos, or what 
is generally called fifth or sixth Wrangler. 
In 1765 he was elected Fellow of Trinity 
College, and about that time was ordain- 
ed. He became officiating curate at Al- 
derton and Bawdsey, near Woodbridge. 
In 1767 he took his degree of M. A. and 
became a resident and assistant tutor in 
Trinity College. In 1771 he was elected 
Greek Professor. About this time the 
great question was agitating for’ the re- 
lief of the Clergy in the matter of sub- 
scription to the 39 articles, which was 
greatly supported by many of the most 
distinguished members of the Univer- 
sity, among whom Mr. Lambert was by 
no means the least active. In 1772 he 
received a proposal to accompany Prince 
Poniatowsky to Poland, which he de- 
clined. In 1773 he formed the resolu- 
tion not to accept any Clerical ‘prefer- 
ment, in which he persisted to bis death, 
having repeatedly passed by the best 
livings in the gift of the College, which 
in succession were offered to him. In 
1774 the University was much occupied 
with the resolutions then proposed by 
Mr. Jebb for annual examinations, of 
which Mr. Lambert was a strenuous 
supporter, and was named one of the 
syndicate or committee to establish a 
plan of uniting polite literature with 
the mathematical and philosophical 
studies of the place. In this attempt 
he had, among other eminent men, for 
his intended colleagues, Dr. Watson, 
afterwards Bishop of Landaff; Hey, 
afterwards Norrisian Professor of Divi- 
nity, and author of Lectures on the 39 
articles; Dr. Farmer, well known among 
Shakspeare’s criticks and book collec- 
tors; Paley; Tyrrwhitt, the well-known 
Unitarian, who shewed his zeal for the 
University by leaving at bis death 4000/. 
for the encouragement of Hebrew Lite- 
rature; and Pearce, afterwards Master of 
Jesus College, and Dean of Ely. His col- 
leagues were not, however, all agreed in 
the approbation of the plan, for we find 
by Dr. Jebb’s account of the proceedings 
of those times, that Dr. Halifax and Dr. 
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Farmer “ did all in their power to ob- 
struct and distress their brethren,” Far- 
mer declaring that the proposed grace 
“would be the ruin of the University, 
and shake the foundations of the Con- 
stitution in Church and State.” In con- 
sequence of the appointment of the Syn- 
dicate, nineteen resolutions were pro- 
posed, which were all rejected, there 
being for the first six—Ayes 43—Noes 
47.—For the next five, Ayes 41—Noes 
48.—For the next eight, Ayes 38—Nves 
49. 

Some other attempts were made, but 
equally failed, and no alteration took 
place till the year 1780, when another 
day was added for examination, and 
more stress was laid upon National Law 
and Moral Philosophy, particularly on 
Locke on the Human Understanding. 
in 1775 Mr. Lambert quitted the Assis- 
tant Tutorship, and in 1777 left College 
to superintend the education of Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, bart. and his bro- 
thers, residing with them at Lady Lei- 
cester’s, partly in London, and partly 
at Tabley, in Cheshire. In 1780 he re- 
signed the Greek Professorship, and in 
1782 he returned to College with Sir 
Jobn Leicester. His connection with the 
Leicester family continued till 1787, 
when the two younger brothers, Henry 
and Charles, took their Bachelor’s de- 
gree; from which time he resided prin- 
cipally in College, making occasional 
excursions on visits to his numerous 
friends in different parts of the island. 
In 1789 he was appointed Bursar of the 
College, which be held for 10 years; 
from this time, to nearly the end of bis 
lifey be was punctual in his attendance 
at the annual examinations, as also at 
the examinations for scholarships and 
fellowships. 

Mr. Lambert, though well versed in 
the severer studies of the University, 
paid more attention to Polite Literature 
and Theology. To the latter subject his 
conscientious scruples necessarily made 
him devote much of his time, and it was 
not till after a thorough examination 
of the Scriptures, that he gave up the 
doctrines of Athanasius, and adopted in 
their stead the precepts of our Saviour, 
according to the true principles of Pro- 
testants, that from the Bible, and from 
the Bible only, their religion is establish- 
ed, and though he sacrificed much to 
his conscience, the consequent losses did 
not excite a moment’s regret, and no one 
seems to have followed better the apos- 
tolical precept, ‘* Rejoice evermore.” 

Natural History, in every branch, was 
among his favourite pursuits. 

The elegant and moral turn of his 
mind is well known to those friends to 


whom on various occasions he commu- 
nicated those poetical effusions which 
never failed to unite instruction with 
amusement. He particularly endeared 
himself to the young, who never lost 
their regard for him in after age. 

His cheerfulness did not forsake him 
to the last, and after a well-spent life, 
he left this world with the atmost' re- 
signation to the divine will, and the 
Christian hope that he should in a fu- 
ture life be admitted to participate in 
the glories of his Saviour. 

Though he outlived many -of his 
friends, sufficient are still left to che- 
rish his memory, with the recollection of 
his virtues, that integrity of character, 
amiable disposition, and highly-gifted 
mind, for which he was so eminently 
distinguished. 

He departed this life at the house of 
his much-valued friend and relative, 
Mr. Carter, at Fersfield, and was buried 
agreeably to his wish, in the Parish 
Church of that village. 





Rev. W. Extior. 

The late Rev. W. Elliot, whose death 
we noticed in our last vol. pt. ii. p. 476, 
was a native of Langholm, N. B. and was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he distinguished himself. On his 
leaving College in 1809, he went to sea 
with Sir P. Malcolm. Next year he sailed 
to the East Indies, and when the expe- 
dition was undertaken against Java, tie 
was on board the flag-ship; and was 
made purser to the Baracouta sloop of 
war. On his return to Madras, be found 
that he had been promoted to the Buce- 
phalus frigate, in which vessel he re- 
turned to Europe in 1813. After re- 
maining nearly a year among his friends 
in Scotland, he again joined his ship, 
and was employed in conveying back 
the Russian troops to St. Petersburgh, 
and afterwards in the unfortunate expe- 
dition against New Orleans. Though 
following a profession little congenial to 
literary pursuits, he continued with great 
diligence a course of study, and in addi- 
tion to keeping up his acquaintance with 
the classics, he added an intimate know- 
ledge of most of the European languages. 
On the reduction of our naval establish- 
ment, he directed his views to the Church 
of England, and received ordination from 
the Bishop of Norwich. He obtained 
the curacy of Walford, the duties of 
which he discharged with the greatest 
assiduity and zeal. Through his means 
the heritors liberally endowed a school 
which had never before been known in 
the parish, And he had the satisfaction to 
see it productive of the most beneficial 
effects. He died at the early age of = 
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Dr. Ripout, 

23. In the Crescent, Bridge-st. 
Blaekfriars, in his 66th year, John Gibbs, 
Ridout, M. D. and formerly an eminent 
apothecary in Paternoster-row. Dr. Ri- 
dout, for some years past, had in a great 
measure retired from the practice of his 
profession, in which he had. acquired @ 
high reputation ; but with his charac- 
teristic benevolence he has been actively 
employed in assisting in the manage- 
ment of several public Institutions, 
which will sensibly feel the loss of his 
valuable and disinterested services. 
Among these may be particularly noticed 
the Society of Apothecaries of London, 
of whose Court of Assistants Dr. Ridout 
was a useful Member; and was very 
assiduous in his attendance on the Com- 
mittee of Examiners under the recent Act 
of Parliament, which is so calculated to 
improve the regular practice of Medicine. 
With the purest principles and integrity 
of character, he was blessed with a sin- 
gular sweetness of temper, and kindli- 
ness of disposition ; and possessed social 
qualities of the most pleasing descrip- 
tion. 





Cart. We. CutriEtp, R.N. 

NWov.30, 1822. At Delagoa Bay, Africa, 
aged 35, Capt. William Cutfield, R. N. 
Commander of his Majesty’s sloop of 
war the Barracouta. 

Capt. Cutfield was the eldest son of 
Mr, J. Cutfield of Deal, an old and meri- 
torious officer, who had been upwards of 
50 years a Master in his Majesty’s Navy, 
and who during the last years of the war 
was Master Attendant of that dock-yard, 

Capt. Cutfield entered the Navy in 
1796, on board the Overyssel man of 
war, of 64 guns, Capt. (now Admiral) 
Bazely. In 1799 he went in her to the 
Texel, and in 1802 he left her to join 
the Arrow, Capt. Vincent, and after 
cruizing some time in the channel, 
sailed in her to the Mediterranean, where 
he soon afterwards juined the Belleisle, 
Capt. (now Admiral) Hargvod, one of 
the ships of Lord Nelson’s squadron, 
then on the look out for the French and 
Spanish combined fleets. In the memo- 
rable action which followed he was 
slightly wounded in the breast, and soon 
afterwards he came home in hopes of 
promotion ; but being disappointed, he 
again joined the Belleisle, in which he 
served as mate for some months. In 
March 1806 he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, and soon after was 
appointed to the Grasshopper, Capt. 
Searle, and sailed in her to the Medi- 
terranean, where the very active service 
he was employed in during the year 
1807, perpetually commanding the boats 


in cutting out the enemy’s vessels, con- 
ducting prizes into port, &c. &c. fre- 
quently caused honourable mention of 
his name in. the Gazette of that time, 
and procured him his captain’s commis- 
sion in May 1808, at that time about 
the Zist year of his age. On bis return 
home in 1809 he volunteered his ser. 
vices to the commander-in-chief of the 
naval part of the Walcheren expedition, 
and was appointed by him to command 
all the small hired craft employed; and 
at the close of that expedition brought 
home the dispatches to Government 
from Sir Richard Strachan, He con- 
tinued on half pay till June 1814, when 
he was appointed to command the Wood- 
lark sloop of war, which he immediately 
joined at Plymouth, and was employed 
on some active services between that 
port and Passages till the beginning of 
1815, when he was ordered up the Medi- 
terranean with dispatches for Sir C, V, 
Penrose. In 1816 he returned and payed 
off his ship at Chatham: from that time 
till Oct, 1821, he remained on half pay, 
In Jan. 1822, being appointed to the 
Barracouta, he sailed from Spithead in 
company with Capt. Owen, of the Leven 
frigate, his commodore, on a voyage to 
survey and explore the harbours and 
rivers on the eastern coast of Africa, 
On his return from the survey of one, of 
the rivers in Delagoa Bay, after ay ab- 
sence of 14 days’ arduous service in the 
open boats, the. fever, so dreadful in 
those parts, appeared among the crew, 
and to that cruel disorder this worthy 
young officer, eight others, and 60 of the 
crew, unfortunately fell victims. They 
penetrated 80 miles up the river, hav- 
ing to encounter the dreadful beast 
called the hippopotamus, who bit out 
five planks from one of their boats, and 
to disperse large parties of the natives 
who endeavoured to surprize them dur- 
ing their bivouac on shore, 

The death of this brave and enterpris- 
ing young officer is a great loss to the 
Nayal service of his country, and must 
ever be severely felt by his much afflicted 
relatives, to whom his exemplary conduct 
as a good son, an affectionate brother, and 
a generous friend, justly endeared him. 





Mr. J. MiTAN. 

Aug. 16,1822. At his house in Warren- 
st, Fitzroy-square, London, James Mitan, 
a line engraver of considerable celebrity, 
He was born in London, Feb. 13, 1776, 
and the rudiments of education were 
taugbt him by his father, until his tenth 
year, when he was placed at Mr. King’s 
Academy, Soho. Here he continued 


two years, and then received farther in- 
structions at home. In 1790 he was 
articled 
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articled to Mr. Vincent, a writing-en- 
graver; but soon becoming tired of the 
monotony of A, B, C, and stimulated by 
the excellence of the productions of 
Mr. Sharp, who was a contemporary ap- 
prentice with Mr. Vincent ‘to an heraldic 
engraver, he resolved to direct his efforts 
to the attainment of historical engrav- 
ing, and was much indebted for instruc- 
tion in drawing to Mr. Agar, then a 
pupil of Mr. Cheeseman’s. Having en- 
tered himself as a student of the Royal 
Academy, Somerset House, he com- 
menced copying the tickets of Bartolozzi, 
&c. which became a source of improve- 
ment to him as well as of emolument. 
His articles expiring June 7, 1797, his 
time became principally devoted to the 
assistance of those who possessed either 
established reputation or extensive con- 
nexiéns: hence the prints that are 
known to be of his engraving are but 
féw in comparison with the works of 
some modern engravers. In the year 
1818 he cultivated architectural design. 
His first production was a design fora 
chain-bridge over the Mefsey at Run- 
corn, eighteen feet in length, and drawn 
with elaborate minuteness. He next 
made a design for a Monument to com- 
miemorate the victory of Waterloo, four 
feet five by five, that nearly employed 
his time for three months, during which 
he rose at three or four o’clock every 
morning : this drawing was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. He also engraved 
many plates, after his own designs, for 
the Admiralty, the Freemason’s Society, 
&c. These exertions evideatly endan- 
gered his health, which was much re- 
novated by riding on horseback; but 
applying afterwards with his usual in- 
tensity, it brought on, ultimately, a para- 
lytic affection, that terminated his 
career, leaving a wife and family to re- 
gret his irreparable loss, and robbing 
the arts of an excellent and modest pro- 
fessor. He was never heard to speak of 
his own works but with great humility ; 
but he was amply repaid for this diffi- 
dence by the unextorted praises of the 
ptofessors of art, all of whom were anx- 
ious to possess his works for the embel- 
lishment of their portfolios. His man- 
ners were mild and polite, and he was 
ever anxious to encourage genius where- 
ever he found it. 

His principal productions are engrav- 
ings for Mrs. Inchbald's Theatre; some 
of Stothard’s Vignettes to the Irish Me- 
lodies; of Smirke’s Designs for Don 
Quixote » Gerard Dow’s Musician; Les- 
lie’s Anne Page ; Interior of Worcester 
Cathedral ; many plates to Mr. Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Tour; and lastly, a de- 
lightful gem, after Palemberg, of the 
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Masqued Ball for Dibin’s “ Ades Althorp- 
iane "—works which will immortalize 
him, and place his fame with theWoollets, 
the Byrnes, and the celebrated engravers 
of the English sehool, whose talents are 
equal to those of any foreign professor. 
Among the pupils who owe some share 
of their celebrity to Mr. Mitan, may be 
mentioned his brother, the engraver of 
Mr. Batty’s Views in France, &c.; the 
two Findens ; a son of Mr. Freebairn’s, 
the late landscape-painter ; and other 
artists distinguished in this branch of 
the profession. 





Mrs, RADCLIFFE. 

Feb. 7, 1823. In Stafford-row, Pimlico, 
in her 62d year, Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, wife 
of Wm. R. esq. barrister-at-law, and late 
proprietor and editor of the English 
Chronicle. This lady was known and 
admired by the world, as the able and 
ingenious authoress of some of the best 
romances that have ever appeared in the 
English language; and which, to the 
honour of the country, have been trans- 
lated into every European tongue, and 
read every where with enthusiasm. Her 
first work was “ Athlin and Dumblaine ;” 
her second, ** The Romance of the 
Forest ;” and her third, “ The Sicilian 
Romance,” which established her fame 
as an elegant and original writer. Her 
next production was the famous ‘* Mys- 
teries of Udolpho,” for which the Mess. 
Robinsons gave ber 10002. and were well 
repaid for their speculation, the work 
being universally sought for, and many 
large editions rapidly sold. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe published in 1795, “A Journey 
made in the Summer of 1794, through 
Holland and the Western Frontier of 
Germany, with a return down the Rhine; 
to which are added, Observations during 
a Tour to the Lakes of Westmorland 
and Cumberland,” 4to. afterwards re- 
printed in 2 vols, 8vo.; but, in describing 
matters-of-fact, her writings were not 
equally favoured. Some years after, 
Mess. Cadell and Davies gave her 15001. 
for her “ Italians,” which, though gene- 
rally read, did not increase her reputa- 
tion. 

She had been indisposed for about a 
month with a violent cold, which termi- 
nated in inflammation. Among the 
female ornaments of English literature 
she will long hold ene of the highest 
places, and be remembered as near the 
head of a school which has been the 
source of very general sympathy and de- 
light. Her powers of pleasing were 
singularly great, and the happy combi- 
nation of various talents which ber pieces 
display, entitled her to the rank of one 
of the first novel-writers of her age ; while 
the 
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the beautiful verses interspersed among 
her tales, must raise her highly in the 
estimation of every poetical genius. In 
person, Mrs. Radcliffe was of diminutive 
size; and, during the prime of her life, 
when she mixed in company, her con- 
versation was vivacious, and unalloyed 
by the pedantic formality which too often 
characterizes the manners of literary 
ladies. 


Joun SHEPHARD, Esq. 

July 9. At Brighton, after a lingering 
illness, in the 68th year of his age, John 
Shephard, of Kensington-square, and of 
Doctors’ Commons, esq. Deputy Regis- 
trar of the Diocese of London. He was 
buried on the 18th in his family vault 
in Kensington church-yard. During his 
long and well-spent life he maintained 
an uniform and dignified deportment, 
tempered by the politeness and urbanity 
of a gentleman. He was never so much 
absorbed in the graver duties of his pub- 
lic ard professional concerns, as either 
to preclude the facilities of access, or to 
deprive his friends of the comforts of his 
advice and experience; and while he ad- 
hered correctly to the requisite preci- 
sions of his profession, he was ever 
mindful of the interests which they were 
intended to protect: he filled the office 
of Deputy Registrar for 18 years past, 
with the entire approbation of his Supe- 
riors, and with the general satisfaction 
of his professional brethren, and of the 
public. 

In the domestic circle of his family 
and friends, no man more happily blend- 
ed correctness of principle, sentiment, 
and example, with the liberalities and 
affections of social life; or better under- 
stood and practised those amenities which 
shine with increased lustre in such 
minds of higher attainments : he enter- 
tained the purest sentiments of religious 
sanctions, freed alike from gloom or 
doubt; at the same time no one was ever 
more divested of their outward display : 
his morality was founded on the basis 
of divine truth, and his final hope on 
the consolation of eternal peace! his re- 
gards were neither shaken by any vicis- 
situdes of fortune or of temper, nor by 
the frailties of caprice:—and these more 
intimate affections, the best gift of our 
nature, were largely exemplified in his 
heart and disposition, which deeply che- 
rished the blessings of conjugal and 
parental love! In the hours of his re- 
tirement from business, he found ample 
resources in the advantages of a liberal 
education, and of the subsequent pur- 
suits of deeper studies, be cultivated a 
love of learning and literature for their 
own sakes; and his conversation, always 
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animated, cheerful, and interesting to 
his hearers, was replete with informa- 
tion, delivered with classical accuracy, 
and seasoned by the bappiest references 
to the best writers of modern times. As 
his integrity was unshaken, so his judg- 
ment and self-possession were mature 
and invariable; and these estimable 
qualities were his constant companions 
to his last moments: and even when 
his body was gradually sinking out 
of life, they helped to support his 
soul in tranquillity, and enabled him, 
with a pious and calm joy, to breathe 
the peace of his departing spirit over 
those who received the tender sig- 
nals of his last affections! Truly may 
his sorrowing relatives and friends de- 
clare, “‘ that he lived beloved and died 
lamented”-—the remembrance of his 
virtues will assuredly be recorded in the 
beams of everlasting peace! A Cor- 
respondent, who will carry with him to 
the grave the recollection of these faint 
outlines of his departed friend, well 
knows that there are none so well able 
to fillup these traces of his character, 
as those who have had the best cause to 
appreciate thera, namely, the affectionate 
heart of his mourning widow, and the 
steady virtues of his children, What- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any vir- 
tue, if there be any praise, it was his 
daily pleasure to think on these things! 
Oh, let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his! A. H, 


Mr. A. Rippocn. 

Lately: At Dundee, Mr. Alexander 
Riddoch, according to medical report, of 
an ossified heart,—or, in commen Jan- 
guage, of old age; for he was on the 
borders of 80. Mr. Riddoch long stood 
foremost in the municipal history of 
Dundee, and but recently ceased to ex- 
ert an unbounded influenc: over the 
borough councils. He entered into office 
in the year 1776, and never agi in quitted 
the council till after his examination 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1819. In private life, Mr. 
Riddoch was kind, friendly, a liberal 
landlord, a generous benefactor to those 
to whom he took a fancy for, and who 
went all lengths with him. His ample 
fortune, with the exception of a large 
legacy to the Lunatic Asylum, and a 
moderate one to the Kirk-session, is very 
properly divided among his relations. 


Mr. Row.anp Rouse. 

June 20. At Market Harborough, in 
his 84th year, Rowland Rouse, gent. son 
of Mr. Samuel Rouse, draper, of Market 
Harborough, by Susannah, daughter of 

William 
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William Rowland, of Pillerton Hersey, 
co. Warwick, gent. 

The worthy but unfortunate father of 
the late Mr. Rouse was a good Mathe- 
matician and Astronomer, as well as an 
ingenious Mechanic. Mr. Samuel Rouse 
was honoured with the friendship and 
correspondence of Mr. Whiston, Dr.Long, 
the Rev. Wm. Ludlam, and Dr, Mason, 
Woodwardian Professor; as also with 
that of Mr. Richard Dunthorne, butler 
of Pembroke Hall, who was a good 
astronomer. Mr. R. and Mr, D. became 
acquainted, by their engaging, at the 
same period (unknown to each other) 
in constructing Tables of the Moon's 
Motions, from Sir Isaac Newton’s The- 
ory. These Tables were published at 
Cambridge by Mr. Dunthorne in 1739. 
The great engineer, Mr. Smeaton, no- 
ticed Mr. S. Rouse, who is respectfully 
meutioned in papers read at the Royal 
Society in 1759, on the Natural Powers 
of Water and Wind. He also was the 
first person who attempted to bring the 
bent-leaver balance into use, which will 
appear from a paper read at the Royal 
Society, June 6, 1765, as published by 
Mr. Ludlam. For this very balance, Val. 
Anschaitz and F. Schlaffs had the mo- 
desty to apply for, and did obtain, a 
patent. 

From his father, the late Mr. Row- 
Jand Rouse inherited little but his good 
name, for the father, like many other 
ingenious Projectors, descended to his 
grave, Jan. 14, 1775, a bankrupt, with 
a broken beart. 

Mr. Rowland Rouse possessed a very 
strong natural understanding, almost 
wholly uncultivated, except in his pro- 
fessional habits as draper and auctioneer, 
in which latter capacity he had oppor- 
tunities of collecting occasionally some 
curious articles of antiquity or verti, 
and he possessed the character in his 
neighbourhood of a great antiquary. He 
had also a strong taste for the study of 
Heraldry, in which under many disad- 
vantages, he made some progress, and 
actually compiled an immense volume 
on that subject, for which he expected a 
large remuneration from some adven- 
turous Bookseller, but (unfortunately 
fur Mr. R.) such Adventurer was never 
found. There is a portrait of this wor- 
thy and respectable man, MW Wright 
pinzit — Woodthorpe sculp. Mr. Rouse 
was Many years agu* an occasional con- 
tributor to this Magazine, on subjects 
of Heraldry. 





* See a view and account of Market 
Harborough Chapel, in 1765, vol, Xxxv. 
p. 284, 

Gent. Mac. July, 1823. 
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Mas. Davies. 

Aprii G. At Pentre, co. Pembroke, 
after only an hour's illness, in her 66th 
year, Susanna, wife of David Davies, esq. 
M. D. of that place. She was descended 
from a very ancient Welch family, being 
the only surviving heiress of Erasmus 
Saunders, esq. of Pentre, by Jane, also 
the surviving heiress of Richard Philipps, 
esq. of Dolhaidd, co. Caermarthen, and 
of Moel-Ivor, co. Cardigan. The Sheriff 
for that county in 1553 was of this 
house, and from whom she was lineally 
descended ; which estates are still in- 
herited by her family. The Saunders’s, 
her paternal family, came over with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and originally settled 
in Surrey, having had grants of the ma- 
nor of Sanderstead in that county, and 
held other considerable possessions in 
England ; they however subsequently 
settled in Pembrokeshire, and were at 
different periods connected by marriage 
with the first families in South Wales. 

The manners of this lady were at once 
gentle, conciliating, and dignified. In 
her own family, she was perfect in the 
duties of a wife and mother, blending 
towards her children the authority of a 
parent, with the confidence of a friend. 
She was interred April 15th, at Manar- 
divy, near the remains of her ancestors, 
followed by her disconsolate family and 
many of her relations, and accompanied 
by the surrounding families, together 
with numbers of the poor, who had long 
partaken of ber bounty. 


Mr. Roperr Bowman, 

June 13. At Irthington, near Carlisle, 
in his 118th year, Mr. Robert Bowman. 
This Cumberland Patriarch was born at 
Bridgewood Foot, a hamlet about two 
miles from Irthington, in the month of 
October 1705, in the house where his 
grandfather had resided, and where his 
father also was born, both of whom were 
brought up to husbandry. His ances- 
tors were Roman Catholics, and in the 
early part of his life he professed that 
religion; but many years ago he became 
a member of the Church of England, 
and was a constant and orderly attend- 
ant upon Divine Worsbip until prevented 
by age aud infirmity. From early youth 
he had been a laborious worker, and 
was at all times healthy and strong, 
having never taken medicine nor been 
visited with any kind of ‘illness, except 
the measles when a child, and the bcop- 
ing cough when he was above one bun- 
dred years of age. During the course 
of his long life he was only once intox- 
icated, which was at a wedding, and lie 
never used tea or coffee ; his principal 
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food having been bread, potatoes, hasty- 

pudding, broth, and occasionally a little 

flesh meat. He scarcely ever tasted ale 

or spirits, his chief beverage being water, 

or milk and water mixed; this abste- 

miousness arose partly from a dislike 

to strong liquors, but more from a sav- 

ing disposition. With these views his 

habits of industry and disregard of per- 

sonal fatigue were extraordinary ; hav- 

ing often been up for two or three nights 

in a week, particularly when bringing 

home coals or lime. In his younger 
days he was rather robust, excellent in 

bodily strength, and was considered a 

master in the art of wrestling—an exer- 
cise to which he was particularly at- 

tached. He was of a low stature, being 
not above 5 feet 5 inches inches in 
height, with a large chest, well pro- 
portioned limbs, and weighing about 12 
stone, His vigor never forsook him till 
far advanced in life, for in his 108th year 
he walked to and from Carlisle (16 miles) 

without the help of a staff, to see the 
workmen lay the foundation of Eden 

bridge. In the same year he actually 
reaped corn, made hay, worked at hedg- 
ing, and assisted in all the labours of 
the field, with apparently as much 
energy as the stoutest of his sons. As 
might be expected, his education was 
very limited ; but he possessed a consi- 
derable share of natural sense, with 
much self-denial, and passed a life of 
great regularity and prudence, without 
troubling himself by much thought or 
reflection. His memory was very tena- 
cious. He remembered the rebellion in 
1715, when he was ten years of age, and 
witnessed a number of men running 
away from the danger. In the second 
rebellion, in the year 1745, he was em- 
ployed in cutting trenches round Car- 
lisle; but fled from his disagreeable 
situation as soon as an opportunity af- 
forded for escaping. He did not marry 
till he was 50 years of age, and his wife 
lived with him 52 years, dying in 1807, 
aged 81. In 1810 one of his brothers 
died at the age of 99, and in 1818 a 
cousin died aged 95; another cousin is 
now living, 87 years old. He has left 
six sons, the youngest of whom is 50 years 
of age, and the eldest 62; his grand- 
children are 20 in number, and his great 
grandchildren only 11. He never had 
any daughters. About the year 1779 
he lost all his teeth, but no mark of de- 
bility appeared about his person before 
1813, when he took to his bed, and never 
was able to use his limbs afterwards. 
During the first nine years of his con- 
finement his health and spirits continued 
good, and he was free from corpvureal 
pain; but for the last twelve months his 
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intellects became rather impaired: On 
the 12th inst. he was seized with illness, 
which in fourteen hours put a period to 
his protracted existence. He grew 
weaker and weaker as the day declined, 
but experienced no sickness. 

Mr. Bowman resided during the latter 
part of his life with one of his sons upon 
his own estate, and has died possessed 
of considerable property, the fruit of 
unwearied perseverance and active in- 
dustry through a longer portion of time 
than usually falls to the lot of man. 


— 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


May 15. At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
the Rev. Jonathan Morgan, D.D. He was 
of Jesus College, Oxford, where he pro- 
ceeded M. A, 1778; B. and D.D. 1779. 

May 27. At Sherborne, in his 58th year, 
the Rev. James Weston, who was 23 years 
the highly respected pastor of the Inde- 
pendent church and congregation in that 
town, 

May 30. At Hampton, of an inflamma- 
tion in the bowels, aged 24, the Rev. Charles 
Jepson, A. B. Curate of Heighington, near 
Lincoln, to which he was appointed by the 
Rector of Washingborough. He was the 
youngest son of the Rev. Geo. Jepson, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln Cathedral, and one of 
the Senior Vicars ; and received his classical 
education at Trinity College, Cambridge ; was 
admitted to Priest's orders by the Bisho 
of Lincoln the preceding Sunday, after which 
he went on a visit to his brother, Heury 
Jepson, esq. at his house at Hampton, where 
he sickened and died. 

May 30. At Chadacre Hall, in Shimp- 
ling, Suffolk, aged 68, the Rev. John Plam- 
pin. This respectable divine received his 
academical education at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A. in 

1776; and being classed the 12th Wrangler 
on the Tripos, was in consequence thereof, 
elected Fellow. In 1779, he proceeded 
M.A.; in 1794, he was presented by his 
Society to the Rectory of Whatfield; and 
in 1800, to the Rectory of Stanstead. The 
Rev. John Clubbe, the witty and ingenious 
author of ‘the History of Wheatfield,” 
was once Rector of Whatfield, and to his 
memory, Mr. Plampin erected the follow- 
ing elegant and classical inscription. It is 
on a small mural tablet, in a rural temple 
in the rectorial garden; and the beauty of 
the inscription is much heightened by the 
bower having been formed of the very trees 
and shrubs which Mr. Clubbe had planted. 
It is as follows : 
Jouanni Cusp, 
sale et facetiis ante omnes 
prio, 
cui olim hz pinus 
et ipsa hee arbusta, 
apprimé 
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apprimé fuerunt in deliciis, 
sedem hanc dicat 
MDCCXCVIII. 

May 381. Aged 63, the Rev, William 
Ti = ;' Curate of Rumburgh, with St. 

June 4. In London, after a very short ill- 
ness, Rev. #m. Hopkins, of Tisbury, Wilts. 
He had been the active Pastor of the Inde- 
pendent church in that village for many years. 

June 27. At Whichford, in the county 
of Warwick, aged 67, the Rev..John Yeomans, 
D. D. upwards of 30 years Rector of that 
parish, Vicar of Hornton and Horley, in the 
county of Oxford, and Chaplain to the Life 
Guards. He was of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, where he proceeded M. A. 1781; B. 
and D.D.1792. He was presented to the 
Rectory of Whichford in 1792, by Mr. 
Horne, and in 1811 to the united livings of 
Horntan and Horley. 

Lately. At St. John’s Horsleydown 
Rectory, Southwark, aged 67, universally 
respected and deeply lamented, the Rev. 
William Jarvis Aldy, M.A. more than 40 
years the resident Minister of that parish. 
He was of King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of M.A. in 1794; 
was presented to the above reetory, Dec. 6, 
1805, by his late Majesty. He was even- 
ing lecturer of St. Mary-le-bow, Cheapside. 
He published “*The British Christian’s 
duty to make prayers and supplications for 
the King,” a sermon, Svo. 1812. He is 
succeeded in his rectory at St. John’s, 
Southwark, by his son. 

Rev. William Buller, second son of the 
late W. Buller, Esq. of Maidwell-hall, 
Northamptonshire. 

At his mother’s house, in Marlborough- 
buildings, Bath, aged 37, the Rev. Henry 
William Cobbe, Rector of Moydon, co. 
Longford, Ireland. 

Aged 74, the Rev. John Cooper, Curate 
of Ellesmere and Hordley, Shropshire. 

Aged 82, the Rev. Edward Dana, Vicar 
of Wroxeter cum Eyton, Shropshire, to 
which he was appointed in 1805. 

At the Parsonage-house, immediately 
after his return from church, in the after- 
noon, aged 36, the Rev. William Delves, 
Rector of Catsfield, Sussex, to which he 
was presented in 1813, by the Earl of Ash- 
burnham. 

At Ellesmere, aged 89, the Rev. FE. Evans, 
B.A. formerly of Jesus College, Oxford, 
and Minister of Welsh Hampton and Dud- 
leston, Salop. 

Rev. Allen Fielding, of St. Stephen’s, 
Canterbury. He was the second son of 
Henry Fielding, esq. the most celebrated 
Novel Writer of this country; and younger 
brother of the late Wm. Fielding, esq. the 
eminent special pleader and police magis- 
trate, who died in 1819. Mr. A. Fielding 
was of Christ Church, Oxford, M. A. 
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1800; Vicar of Shepherd's Well, Kent, 
1783; of Hadington, 1787; and Rector 
of St. Cosmas and Damien in the Blean, 
1803. 

Rev. James Fletcher, Vicar of Penrith, 
Cumberland, and Barton, Westmorland. 
He was presented to the Vicarage of Barton 
in 1790, by the Earl of Lonsdale, and in 
the same year to that of Penrith, by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. He was of St. 
John’s College, Oxford; M.A. April 29, 
1790. 

At the Deanery-house, Gort, the very 
Rev. William Forster, LL.D. Dean of Kil- 
macduagh. 

At Bishop’s Hull, the Rev. Samuel 
Greatheed, F.S. A. a Dissenting Minister, 
and author of ‘the regard which we owe 
to the concerns of others, a sermon, ad- 
dressed to the members of the Devon 
Union,” 8vo. 1808. 

The Rev. John Hemus, D.D. Rector of 
Padworth, Berks, and of Puttenham, Sur- 
rey, and formerly of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees of M. A. 
1778; B.and D. D. 1789. He was presented 
to the living of Padworth in 1801, by the 
King; and to that of Puttenham in 1803, 
by the same. 

At his seat, Bowringsleigh, Devon, Rev. 
Roope Ilkert, Rector of Stockleigh Pomeroy, 
and Cheriton, in the same county. He was 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree of M. A. in 1798; was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Stockleigh Pomeroy, 
by Dr. Courtenay, Bp. of Exeter, who like- 
wise in 1798 presented him to Cheriton 
Bishop Rectory. 

Rev. Francis Marston, Vicar of Stokesay, 
co. Salop, to which he was presented in 
1811, by William Smith, Esq. 

At Bombay, the Rev. G. Martin, M. A. 
one of the Chaplains to the Hon. East India 
Company, and Vicar of Nesscliff, Shrop- 
shire. He was presented to the living of 
Nesscliff in 1800 by his late Majesty. 

At Cowbridge, the Rev. J. Morgan, D.D. 

At the Manse of Vig, Island of Lewis, 
the Rev. Hugh Munro. 

Rev. Mores Neilson, D.D. aged 84, for 
56 years Minister of Kelmore, co. Down. 

In the Close, Norwich, aged 25, the 
Rev. Robert Partridge. 

At Netherhouse, Lesmahagow, the Rev. 
Sam, Peat, Chaplain in his Majesty’s service. 

Aged 64, the Rev. Matthew Sleater, M.A. 
of St. John’s, Dublin. 

At Galston, aged 74, the Rev. George 
Smith, D.D. 

Aged 89, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
Vicar of Over, Cambridgeshire, and Senior 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B. A. 1755; M.A. 
1758; and was presented in 1777 to the 
Vicarage of Over by his College. 

At Stockton-upon-Tees, aged 57, the 
Rev. John Starkey. 

Rey. 
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Rev. G. Tattersall, Curate of Westbourne. 

At Stoke-Charity, Hants, the Rev. G. 
Willis, grandson of the Right Rev. R. Wil- 
Tis, formerly Bishop of Winchester. He 
was, we believe, of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, M. A. June 21, 1796. 

Rev. Watkin Price, of Killybebill, Per- 
netual Curate of Liangwick, and one of his 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Glamorgan. He was presented 
to tl Curacy of Llangwick in 1808, by J. 
H. Lloyd, esq. 

Rev. William White, Rector of Teffont 
Ewias, Wilts. He was of Merton College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. 
May 20, 1790; and was presented to the 
living of Teffont in 1799, by Thos. Mayne, 


esq. 
a ae 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp its Environs. 

Lately. In Winchester-row, New-road, 
Paddington, aged 68, John-Geo. Parkhurst, 
esq. of Catesby Abbey, Northamptonshire. 

May 30. Harriet, wife of C. Piesse, of 
Lisson-prove North, and mother of six 
children, who are left to deplore their loss. 

June 9. In Montagu-place, Russell-sq. 
aged 58, Arch. Armstrong, esq. late of the 
Island of Grenada. 

June 15. Eleanor, youngest dau. of Francis- 
William Sanders, esq. of Upper Montagu-st. 

June 16. In Welbeck-st. John Colby, esq. 
o¢ Ffynonau, co. Pembroke, in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for the counties of Carmar- 
then, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 

June 20. The wife of Robert Hillier, esq. 
Union-place, Lambeth. 

June 24. At Upper Tooting, aged 67, 
Mr, James Theobald. 

Aged 21, John, only son of John Mann, 
esq. of Harleyford-place, Kennington, 

June 26. Aged 79, James Moss, esq. of 
York-street, Gloucester-place. 

Aged 76, Geo. Jackson, esq. Kentish-town. 

June 27. In Halfmoon-strect, John Alex. 
Ireland, esq. 

In Bryanston-sq. aged 21, Frances-Char- 
lotte, dau. of C, N. and Lady S. Bayly. 

In Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Philip- 
Anglin Scarlett, esq. 

June 28. Aged 82, Mr. Thos. Whitford, 
of Smithfield-bars. 

At Paddington-green, aged 81, the widow 
of John Wright, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 90, Stephen Day, esq. 

June 29. Sarah, wife of James Arbouin, 
esq. Brunswick-sq. 

To Pall Mall-court, the wife of R. Scott, esq. 

June 30. At Fulham, aged 82, William 
Townsend, esq. 

In Somerset-street, Portman-sq. aged 11, 
Henry-Edward, son of Hon. and Rev. E. I. 
Turnour. 

July 2. Aged 87, Mary, wife of James 
Timbey, esq. of Watling-st. and of Lewisham. 
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Geo. James Miller, R. N. eldest son of 
late Walter Miller, esq. of Highgate. 

July 5. In Crispin-street, Spital-sq. aged 
60, James Pratt, esq. 

T. H. Cutbush, esq. 45 years of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ordnance. 

In Devonshire-st. Maria-Emilia, wife of 
H. Nassau, esq. of — 

July 6. Aged 66, William Lane, esq. of 
Ironmonger-lane. 

In Lower Brook-st. C. Freeman, esq. late 
of Hon. E. I. Company’s Service at Madras, 

Mary, wife of R. Fisher, esq. of Alders- 
gate-street, and Mitcham. 

At Peckham, aged 25, Jane, wife of Lieut. 
Tobias Young, R. N 

July 8. At Brompton, aged 86, Mrs. 
Marianne Lewis. 

July 9. At Kentish-town, the wife of Mr. 
James Dancer, formerly of Furnival’s-inn, 
Law Stationer. 

July 10. At Hammersmith, aged 60, W. 
Boyce, esq. only son of Jate Dr. W. Boyce. 

n Bryanston-sq. Anne-Elizabeth, wife of 
Ralph Bernal, esq. M. P. 

uly 14. In Queen Anne-street, the relict 
of the late Rev. T. Thoresby. 

Elizabeth, wife of T. Archer, esq. of Up- 
per Belgrave-place. 

July 16. In New Burlington-street, aged 
56, Andrew Mathias, esq. 

July 20. In Curzon st. aged 64, Mary, 
sister to Sir J. Geers Cotterell, bart. M. P. 

BeprorpsuirE.—dJune 29. Aged 100, 
Mr. John Whitehouse, the oldest inhabitant 
in Bedford. 

July 10. At Hockliffe, Eleanor, wife of 
Rev. John Robinson. 

Berxs.—July 2. At Windsor Barracks, 
aged 46, Lieut.-Col. Beatty, C. B. 7th Royal 
Fusileers. 

Bucxs.—June 25, At Amersham, aged 
80, Mrs. Anne Moody. 

July 18. At Langley Park, Louisa, dau. 
of Sir Robert-Bateson Harvey, bart. 

CaMBRIDGESHIRE.— June 17. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 25, Frances-Amelia, wife of 
Rev. Augustus B. Henniker, and dau. of J. 
Hen. Stewart, esq. of South Ockendon, Essex. 

Cornwatt.—June 17. Wm. Dennis, esq. 
Penzance, banker. 

June 28. Of apoplexy, on board his yacht, 
at Penzance, Chas. Ramus, esq. aged 85. 

Devonsuire.—Lately. At Plymouth, a 
most penurious character named Hill, for- 
merly a labourer in his Majesty’s Dock-yard, 
superannuated on 10/. per annum. In his 
chest were found 73 guineas, 40 half ditto, 
106 sovereigns, 200/. in notes, and 2, in 
silver, with a receipt of 2001. Bank Stock. 
To such an extreme had his avarice increased, 
that, but for the kind attention of the peo- 
ple in whose house he lodged, he would have 
starved himself to death. 

June 10. Mr. Baskerville, Cashier and Chief 
Clerk to the Collector of Customs, Plymouth. 

Essex.—James Houghton, esq. solicitor, 


Halstead. July 
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July 16. At Walthamstow-house, Harriet, 
dau. of Sir Robert Wigram, bart. 

July 2. At Rumford barracks, Lieut.-col. 
Hutchins, of the 3d Light Dragoons, 

Gtovucesrersuire. — At Frampton, Mr. 
Edw. Gardner. He was the schoolfellow and 
companion of Chatterton, and for more than 
40 years possessed the confidence and friend- 
ship of the celebrated Dr. Jenner. 

June 27. At Bristol, aged 100, Jane- 
Smyth, relict of late W. Julius, esq. of Man- 
sion Estate, St. Christopher's. 

Hampsuire.— June 27. At Newport, 
Isle of Wight, aged 39, Edmund O'Leary, 
esq. M. D. Physician to the Forces, and 
principal Medical Officer, at Albany Barracks. 

Herrrorpsuire.—June 11, At Roy- 
ston, of apoplexy, aged 63, Richard Vitty, 
esq. formerly a solicitor at Cambridge. 

Kent.—June 14. At Margate, aged 80, 
the widow of N. Bateman, esq. Capt. R. N. 

LancasnirnE.—July 10. Aged 63, Jas. 
Hardman, esq. of Summerville, near Man- 
chester. 

Norrorx.—At Norwich, aged 65, Elea- 
nor, relict of Rev, Marmaduke Ward, late 
of Trunch, 

July 11. At his father’s house, at Stif- 
key, Col. Henry Loftus, Coldstream Guards. 

NotrTinGHAMSHIRE.—June 10. At Not- 
tingham, John Elliott, esq. aged 66, in the 
Commission of the Peace for the County of 
Nottingham. 

Oxrorpsuiret. — May 20. In his 18th 
year, Cary-Charles Elwes, esq. of Brasenose 
College, third son of Lieut.-Gen. Elwes, of 
Stoke College, Suffolk. 

SoMERSETSHIRE.— July 5. At a very 
advanced age, at Bath, whither he had been 
removed a short time since, by order of the 
Lord Chancellor, Estcourt Creswell, esq. of 
Pinckney-Park, Wilts. and Bilbury-house, 
Gloucestershire. 

SrarrorpsHire.—At Lichfield, aged 104, 
Margaret Sargant, the oldest inhabitant of 
that city. 

Surrotx.—June 24. At Ipswich, aged 
68, Robert Fitch, gent. surgeon and apo- 
thecary. 

Surrey.—June 25. At Thames Ditton, 
Caroline, wife of the Rev. Wm. Ellis, Rec- 
tor of that place and East Moulsey. 

July 9. At her father’s, the Rev. P. B. 
Beath, Rectory, Capel, aged 23, of a de- 
cline, Elizabeth-Ballingall, wife of Mr. Jo- 
seph-Carrington Ridgway. 

Sussex.—June 25. At the house of his 
father-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Gray, George- 
Isaac Mowbray, esq. of Yapton House. 

June 28, At East Grinstead, Mrs. Adams, 
relict of late Major-General Adams. 

July 11. At Brighton, at his daughter's, 
Mrs. Coote Martin, aged 80, Samuel Rol- 
leston, esq. 

Witsuirne.—At Winterbourne, aged 38, 
D. Skinner, esq. 

Yorxsuine.—At Doncaster, in his 92d 
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year, John Gresham, esq. of Barnby Dunn, 

Aged 80, Hannah, widow of the late 
Obadiah Lang, esq. of Wakefield. 

April 15. AtPontefract, J. Haxby, M.D. 

Aged 36, Mr. Wm. Whitwell, of York, 
silversmith, ’ 

At Sleningford Hall, near Ripon, Susanna, 
wife of John Dalton, esq. 

April 16. In his 8$th year, W. Topham, 
esq. of Middleham. 

Aged 73, Mrs. Burnham, of Hedon, 

April 24, At Bishop-hill, aged 53, Geo. 
Hotham, esq. formerly of the 3d Foot 
Guards, some time since Lieut.-Col. of the 
East York Militia, eldest son of the late 
General Hotham, and brother of Vice Ad- 
miral Sir William Hotham, K.C. B. 

April 25. Aged 84, Mrs. Mary Cooper, 
aunt to Mrs, Blanchard, of Hull. 

April 26. Mrs. Hayes, widow of the late 
Hayes, esq. of Aislaby Hall, near 
Pickering. 

April 28. At Cottingham, aged 73, 
Mary, wife of William Lee, esq. merchant, 
of Hall. 

April 29. Aged 70, Hannah, wife of 
John Nayler, esq. of Belle-Vue, near Wake- 
field, 

May 1. The wife of Mr. Alderman Coul- 
son, of Hull. 

At Dale Mill House, near Staiths, aged 
97, Elizabeth Pinder, widow. She was 
burnt to death by her clothes taking fire. 

May 4. At Scarbro’, aged 82, John 
Coulson, esq. many years Collector of the 
Customs, and one of the oldest members of 
that Corporation. 

May 6. At Kirkella, 
Huntingdon, esq. 

May 11. Rather 80th year, Mrs. Sharp, 
relict of the late C. S. B. Sharp, esq. of 
Horton, near Bradford. 

May 19. At Halifax, aged 44, Lieut. 
Col. P. Waterhouse, 81st regt. in which he 
had served 22 years. 

May 28. At Leeds, the eldest daughter 
of late Obadiah Dawson, merchant, and niece 
of the late Rev. Benj. Dawson, LL.D. Rec- 
tor of Burgh. 

June 1. At Pontefract, John Leatham, 
esq. banker, aged 84; a Member of the 
Society of Friends.—Integrity and benevo- 
lence were his peculiar characteristics ; at 
all times cheerful and hospitable; by the 
constant practice of many virtues he endear- 
ed himself to an extensive circle of friends. 

June 6. At Gottenburgh, after a very 
short illness, Wm. Strother, esq. of Leeds. 

June 12. At her house, in Sowerby, 
near Thirsk, the relict of late Lieut.-Col. 
Brooke, 3d Dragoon Guards, and daughter 
of Rev. Samuel Drake, D. D. Rector of 
Treeton, co. York. 

June 13. Inthe Minster Yard, aged 75, 
Miss Topham, daughter of F. Topham, esq. 
formerly of York, LL.D. and sister of the 
late Major Topham, of Wold Cottage. 

Sune 
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June 17. Aged 68, the Hon. G. H. Mon- 
son, formerly of the 3d Reg. of Drag. Guards. 

June 23. At Bridlington, Mr. William 
Holtby, draper, sub-distributor of stamps 
for upwards of 50 years, and partner in the 
firm of Holtby and Haggit, maltsters and 
brewers for forty years, and of the firm of 
Parding and Holtby, bankers. 

July 11, Aged 22, Francis, second son 
of late Rev. R. Smith, Rector of Marston. 

July 14. Aged 87, Rich, Wilsford, esq. 
of Pontefract. 

Scortanp.—Lately. At Hamilton, of an 
injury from falling out of his gig, T. Pater- 
son, esq. late Paymaster of 22d reg. Foot. 

At Edinburgh, Susan, daughter of late 
Major Loyd Hill, of 1st reg. Guards, 

March 13. At Edinburgh, aged 93, Ro- 
bert Craig, esq. of Riccarton, the last male 
heir of Sir Thos, Craig, of Riccarton, the 
great feudal lawyer of Scotland. 

Margaret, sister of the late A, Cockburn, 
esq. a Baron of Exchequer for Scotland. 

The relict of Thos. Brisbane, esq. of Bris- 
bane, and daughter of Sir Michael Bruce, 
bart. of Stenhouse. 

Wates.—At Panteague Parsonage, near 
Pontypool, Monmouthshire, Hannah, wife 
of the Rev. J. Probert, and eldest daughter 
of the Rev. J. Roberts, late Rector of Kent- 
church, Herefordshire. 

Suddenly, at Gorton, near Dungannon, 
aged 84, John Whiteside, esq. Five weeks 
have scarcely elapsed since his marriage to a 
young woman of twenty-six. 

At Brownslade, near Pembroke, John 
Mirehouse, esq. one of the Justices of the 
Peace for that county, and one of the most 
extensive agriculturists in the Principality. 
He had the consolation of being surround- 
ed, in his last moments, not only by his fa- 
mily, but by six of his servants, three of 
whom had lived with him upwards of forty, 
and the remainder above twenty years. 

April 8, Owen Jones, esq. Solicitor, of 
Llandilo. 

April20. At Langharne,Wm.Skyrme, esq. 

April 23. At Abergavenny, the relict of 
Rev. Wm. Morgan, Rector of Lanwenarth, 
Monmouthshire. 

April 26. At Llandilo, aged 42, Thomas 
Price, esq. solicitor. 

May 7. At Narberth, John-Henry Mar- 
tin, esq. R. N.—He was, we believe, the 
last surviving companion of Captain Cook, 
in his voyage round the globe. 


May 15. Henry Jackson, esq. of Lower 
Sketty, Swansea. 
May 19. At Haverfordwest, in her 71st 


year, Maria-Eliza, dau. of late Rev. J. Har- 
ries, St. Ishmael’s, Carmarthenshire. 

May 28. At Brecon, in his 47th year, 
James Rathbone, esq. captain and adjutant 
in the Royal Brecon Militia, and formerly 
Lieutenant in the 19th. reg. of Lancers, 

June 6. After a lingering illness, Mr. 
Job Simmons, printer, Swansea. 
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June 7. At his seat negr Holywell, in 


his 72d year, Thomas Thomas, esq. He 
was a kind husband, an indulgent parent, 
and a benevolent landlord. 

July 9. Aged 32, much regretted, Mr. 
Joseph Jones, surgeon; and on July 11, 
Elizabeth, wife of John Murray, M.D. of 
Swansea. 

Trevanp.—Lately. At Ballykaskers, parish 
of Donaghadee, in her 104th year, Jane 
Niblock. Though chiefly confined to her 
bed two years previous to her dissolution, 
her other faculties were not impaired in pro- 
portion to her protracted existence, as she 
could relate tales of ** the olden times,” 
with astonishing emphasis and perspicuity. 

At Six-mile Bridge, county Clare, at the 
advanced age of 100 years, Mr. Edward 
Byrne, formerly an eminent clothier ; he re- 
tained his faculties to the last; his wife 
still survives him, and she is in her 105th 
year, to whom he was married nearly 80 
years ; she peas her faculties, with the 
exception of sight. 

March 8. After a long and painful illness, 
Sir Thomas Bond, bart. of Coolamber, co. 
Longford. 

March 26. In Dublin, aged 10 years, 
Luke-Wellington Lord Viscount Mountjoy, 
eldest son of the Earl of Blessington, by his 
Ist wife (who died at St. Germains, in 
France, Sept. 19, 1814), the relict of Ma- 
jor Wm. Brown. He was born Sept. 11, 
1813. 

March 30. At his seat, Leap Castle, 
King’s County, Admiral Sir Henry D'Esterre 
Darby, K.C. B. 

April 3. At Carrahoney, aged 107, Mr. 
Thomas Gavan. For the last.70 years he 
had never known illness of any kind. 

April 9. In Dublin, General Latham, 
who, while in the act of undressing himself, 
suddenly expired. 

April 16. At Londonderry, in his 77th 
year, Wm. Lecky, esq. 

May 20. In Aungier-street, Dublin, at 
an advanced age, Mrs. C.J. Gore; in whom 
were united all the virtues of a sincere and 
pious Christian, with the social attributes of 
a cheerful and well-regulated mind. She 
had been on terms of intimate friendship 
with the celebrated Dean Kirwan, and, on 
his premature death, transferred her regards 
to his infant daughter, whom she has ap- 
pointed her sole legatee. 

May 31. At Tramore, Waterford, Major 
William Burke ; he served with reputation 
for upwards of twenty years, with the Forces 
of the East India Company. 

Axsroap.—Lately. At Paris, Mr. Nicholas 
Clary, formerly merchant in Marseilles, and 
who had acquired a large fortune by com- 
mercial speculations. Mr. Clary was brother 
to the present Queen of Sweden, and to 
Madame Joseph Buonaparte. He constantly 
refused the titles, honours, aud appoint- 
ments, that had been offered to him. 


At 
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At Trichinopoly, Hindostan, Mungo Park, icular service ; and was ing to the 
M. D. eldest son of the late Mungo Park, Island of Hydra in the ship's cutter, when a 
the celebrated African traveller. violent squall of wind overset the boat, and 


Mr. Edward Codrington, Midshipman of consigned him, with a merchant, the cox- 
H. M.’s ship Cambrian, and eldest son of wain, and three of thecrew, to a watery grave. 
Rear-Admiral . Sir Edw. Codrington. Al- At Teschen, in Silesia, Matthew Bellew, 
though only 19, from the confidence Capt. esq. Major in the Austrian Service, and bro- 
Hamilton placed in him, and from his speak- _ ther of Sir Edward Bellew, of Barmeath, co. 
ing foreign languages, he was selected fora Louth, bart. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 25, to July 22, 1823. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 92] 50and 60 80 








Males - 801 braoo Males - 532 }ross 2 S5and10 44] 60and 70 76 
Females - 698 ““ | Females- 502 ? 10 and 20 49] 70and 80 72 
Whereof have died under two years old 307 $ 20 and30 99] 80 and 90 23 
Fi { sOand40 90] 90and100 5 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 97 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending July 19. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s ad. s d. s d. & d. s d. s ad. 
50 6 32 11 24.68 37 9 32 3 87 10 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 21, 50s. to 55s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 23, 31s. 8d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 25. 


Kent Bags ......+..000 6l. 6s. to 8l. Os. | Kent Pockets. ............ 6l. 10s. to 8/. 8s. 
Sussex Ditto .......... Gl. Os. to 7l. 7s. | Sussex Ditto ............. 6l. 2s. to 7. 15s. 
Essex Ditto .........+++ 6l. 6s. to 7l. 10s. | Essex Ditto........ccceee 6l. 10s. to 81. Os. 





Farnham, fine, 91. Os. to 12/. Os. | Seconds, 5/. Os. 91. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 26. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 5s. Straw2l.14s.6d. Clover 6l. 0s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 10s. 0d. 
Straw 2/. 8s. Od. Clover 6l. 6s. 0d.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 5s. Straw 21. 10s. Od. Clover 61. Os. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, July 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 


Beef ........ pececeseoees 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. | Lamb........0+0008 evseeee 3S 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
DERROGR « cocccceccccesee 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market July 25 : 

Well cccccnccssssccnccscee 33. 4d. to 4s. 4d. ane 489 Calves 400. 
ae ehnentnennine 2s. Od. to 3s. 8d. Sheepand Lambs.10,970 Pigs 100. 


COALS, July 23: Newcastle, 36s. 3d. to 42s. 9¢.—Sunderland, 35s. Od. to 43s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 68s. Mottled 78s. Curd 82s.—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. od. 








THE PRICES of Navicasite Canwat Snares, Dock Srocxs, Water Works, Fire 
Insurance, and Gas Licut Snares, (to the 24th of July, 1823), at the Office of Mr. 
M. Raine, (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), 28, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don.—Grand Trunk Canal, 19991. 19s. ex Div. due 25th July.—Coventry Canal, 11001. 
Div. 441. per annum.—Birmingham Canal, (divided Shares), 310/. 315/. Div. 121. per 
annum.—Warwick and Birmingham, 230/. Div. for the half-year 51. 10s.—Warwick and 
Napton, 2151. Div. for the half-year 5/.—Neath, 3152. with Div. 13/. payable Ist of An- 
gust and 1st of November.—Swansea, $851. with Div. 101. due 1st of November.—Mon- 
mouth, 1711. ex half-year’s Div. 4/. 10s.—Grand Junction, 2501. ex half-year’s Div. 57.— 
Old Union Canal, 741. ex half-year’s Div. 2l.—Rochdale, 84/. Div. 3/. per annum.—Elles- 
mere, 65/.—Regent’s 41/. 10s.—Thames and Medway Canal, 22/.—Portsmouth and Arun- 
del, 251.—Severn and Wye Railway and Canal, 32/. ex Div. 16s. for the last half-year, 
payable 1st of July.—Lancaster, 271. Div. 14. per annum.—Worcester and Bisuiaglom, 


32l. Div. 11. per annum.—Wilts and Berks, 6/. 5s.—Kennet and Avon, 20/.—West In- 
dia Dock Stock, 1831. ex Div. 54—London Dock Stock, 118/. ex Div. 2/. 5s.—Globe 
Assurance, 157/. ex half-year’s Div. 3/. 10s.—Imperial Ditto, 121/. with Div. 5.—Atlas 
Ditto, 51. 5s.—Rock Life Assurance, 2/. 18s.—East London Water Works, 1182. ex 
yg woke Div. 2l.—Westminster Gas Light and Coke Company, 741. ex Div. 2/.—Lon- 
nstitution, origiual Shares, 284—Russell Ditto, 9/. 9s. 


don 


METEO- 
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From June 27, to July 26, 1828, loth inclusive. 






















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
“4 tb ls | IM tb é ij 
3i2 5 = = 3 im sii 
Sg fF - § 2 3 Barom. Weather. s4/8 ‘a1 8 $ 43 |/Barom. Weather. 
=> Shs S/S || 2 ep,t0- pts. >5 oS z © "Sp)\In. pts. 
Azlo2|* j=2| As|o=| = [=z] 
Eee ee 
June| ° | ° * July} * 4 * 4-2 i 
27 | 57 | 66 || 57 | 29, 34|showery 12 | 61 | 70 | 66 || 29, 80/fair 
28 | GO |} G6 || 58 » 40\showery 13 | 66 | 67 | 62 » 82 rain 
29 | 60 | G6 || 57 » 76|showery 14 | G2 | 67 | 57 » 79|stormy 
30 | 56 | 68 || 60 | 30, OO/fair 15 | 57 | 64 | 53 » 77|showery 
Jy.1| 58 | 65 || 60 » 04/showery 16 | 55 | 65 | 52 » 68|showery 
2 | 59 | 69 |} 59 » 04/fair 17 | 55 | 64 } 57 » 95) fair 
3 | 55 | 66 || 57 > 12 fair 18 | 53 | 65 | 60 » 84/rain 
4 | 56 | 64 || 58 » O3)rain 19 | 60 | 6O | 62 || 80, OO/rain 
5 | 58 I 63 » 61 /fair 20 | 63 | 73 | 64 » 06 fair 
6 | 63 | 70 || 57 | 29, 75 fair 21 | G6 | 67 | 59 || 29, 72 rain 
7 | GO | 67 || 55 » 75|\showery 22 | GO| 67 | 55 » 92 fair 
$ | 54 | 60 || 52 ¥ 71|showery 23 | 55 | 65 | 55 >» 56irain 
9 | 55 | 66 || 6O | 30, 02) fair 24.) 56 | 66 | 57 » 78 fair 
10 | GO | 70 || 62 » 10) fair 25 | 56 | 59 | 52 |! 29, 81 showery 
11 | 66 | 71 58 | 29, 75] fair 26 | 57 | 63 | 55 | » 70'showery 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 28, to July 26, 1823, both inclusive. 
Ee vey of : a | 
Jar rarrarer es el sigdi..!| 3 
3 al -t Bea BhGbe F |. wes E7133] § | Ex. Bills, 'Ex. Bills, 
else| 32/32/28) £2 2sls S/&2)5 S| ar 1v00/. | 5000. 
sim); ag Ss =o -# SS Ips a; gy 
3] am ja | a +? =| <j} ° , = 
} 
28/221 js1g §} —— ‘933 985 3| —- l203 ___}—_ 19 22 pm,|19 22 pm. 
gol2eigisig 4| —— |——|99 8g, — |203 -_ wes 2 pm./21 23 pm./21 23 pm, 
1/222 slg 3 —— [94g l9sg 94} — 205 -_ a 2! 23 pm.'21 23 pm. 
2/2214|/81§3 4) —— |94 (99 8% — {204 (——|——42_ pm.21 23. pm.|21 23 pm. 
gi221 |s1g 3} —— {93% (983 9} — |20} '803 ——|42 pm.|22 24 pm,|22 24 pm. 
aj2e14|si4 3] —— |94 |98§ 9) — |20§ ‘80% — 4 pm./23 24 pm./23 24 pm. 
5i—|814 §} —— |}——98F 9) — lh van a j46 pm.j24 27 pm./24 27 pm. 
7;——|818 4/805 j94 {99 8$ 99} 20} ——/250}:48 pm.|26 28 pm./26 23 pm. 
sj\221gisig g/80g 1:94 [98$ 9 100$-——-——/2514'46 pm.|25 27 pm.|2527 pm. 
gi——|s2._ g#/81f g94g 994 F100$21 (81g 2513/47 pm.|26 28 pm./26 28 pm. 
10,223$/82§ 3/81g 41949 [995 § 1008 21 |2534)46 pm.|25 27 pm./25 27 pm. 
1ifege S2y 291g 4945 99§ g 1004205 81§ 7 46 pm./26 24 pm./27 25 pm. 
12223 jseg f81g g—j99$ 4100321 |——/253 /47 pm.i24 26 pm./24 26 pm. 
14/2234/82g3 481g 3 99$ 4100921 81¥ /2535/48 pm.i24 26 pm.j24 26 pm. 
15/224 |S2g 81g 24,954 [99§100)101 jeg |50 pm./24 26 pm.|24 27 pm. 
16/2244:'83$ 3/82§ 41954 |100999)1005 21 82 | j51 pm.|24 27 pm.|24 27 pm, 
17}2254/834 §)924 $96 !100 $/1014,20§ ——/2564/50 pm./24 27 pm.|25 27 pm. 
18/2243/83g 3/82} §95§ [100 99/1003 21g 82% | 52 pm.|/27 30 pm./2730pm. 
19/Hol. | 
21/——|83g 4/824 35} ——|100} §}101§ 21 ——/——|55 pm./29 31 pm./2931 pm. 
22/2264/83g §% 82% 35,964 11003 §101§ 214 257 [58 pm./29 31 pm./2931 pm. 
23/2264 |83¢ 4/825 39,965 1004 g101,,215 \82$ i258 57 pm./29 31 pm.j2931 pm. 
24 83g 982g 3/964 |100§ 4)1014.21¢ 258 |59 pm./29 31 pm./29 31 pm. 
25|Hol. | | | 
26/2254/83§ 4/82} 4/958 ie oe ie =< 60 pm./29 31 i tibia 





RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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